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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE: TWENTIETH AND LAST NUMBER OF THE “QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” 


A wRiTER in the last “ Edinburgh Review,” from whom truth 
occasionally drops with the air of an indiscretion, laments that 
no respectable class in society is favourable to the party now in 
power. “The church, too,” he adds, “is against them, and 
regards them, most absurdly, and most wildly; as the source 
of all its perils.” 

Without inquiring into a point,—-not desirable to discuss here, 
and certainly with the earnest wish to believe that whoever is 
minister of this great country, is not hostile to its church,—it 
may still be permitted to observe, that it is much to be lamented 
that ministers allow the church to be spoken of as it is, in 
quarters which they publicly countenance. Let us look ata pub- 
lication of the most elaborate and imposing pretensions, entitled 
“ The Quarterly Journal of Education,”: issued under the sanc- 
tion of a committee, including the names of Lord Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Denman, Lord Spencer, Lord Ebring- 
ton, Lord Nugent, Right Hon. J. C. Hobhouse, &c. 

It is, perhaps, one-of the few favourable symptoms of the time, 
that this farrago has failed to attract sufficient attention to make 
it pay its way; for this is the plain English of the concluding 
article of the last Number, and is me avert also the existing 
cause of. the concentrated malice in its final volley. But can the 
committee just named be in the slightest degree aware that the 
Church is arraigned in such terms as the following, in a work 
which they countenance ?— 

“ The early friends of general education—(mark, not religious education)—were 
the seceders from the orthodor mother-church ; probably they had in view the ulti- 
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mate increase of their own sect—(qu., sects? how will their dissenting friends relish 
this unparliamentary imputation of motives?)—by instilling into the rising gene- 
ration their own principles and religious tenets. Be this as it may, the church took 
the alarm, and seeing that there was some danger in remaining passive, the clergy be- 
longing to the establishment, almost simultaneously, actively promoted the cause of 
education throughout the country.”—( No. xx., p. 323.) 


“ The knowledge of reading and writing is no more education than feet are walk- 
ing, or eyes seeing ; they are the organs by which these acts are performed. [Is 
this one of the discoveries of the nineteenth century?] If we turn out hungry boys, 
unskilled in simples, into the woods to suck their food, where for every edible plant 
there grows a hundred of a poisonous nature, who would express surprise at their 
falling a sacrifice to their ignorance? If we substitute the mental appetite for that 
of the stomach, [this, surely, is precious stuff!] such is the condition of the national- 
school children when they leave off what is termed their education. Still the nation 
proudly boasts that she gives her children education, 


“ Knowledge she gives enough to make them know 
How abject is their state, how deep their wo ; 
The worth of freedom strongly she explains, 
While she bows down, and /oads their neck with chains.* 
Faith, too, she plants, FoR HER OWN ENDS IMPREST, 
To make them bear the worst, and hope the best ; 
And, while she teaches, on VILE INTEREST’S PLAN, 
As laws of God, the vile decrees of man, 
Like Puanrisers, of whom the Scriptures tell, 
Sue MAKEs THEM TEN TIMES MORE THE SONS OF HELL. 


“ It is incontrovertible that the children of the poor derive no moral instruction, 
(strictly so understood, )—| what is meant by a strict understanding of moral instruc- 
tion ?)—and no mental training that exercises their reasoning powers from the na- 
tional schools. The system is tiresomely iterative and monotonous: the mind, when 
it is sequacious—wax to receive and marble to retain—is wholly neglected ; it goes 
into the school ductile, and capable of being moulded, but comes out stupified and 
hardened, in a condition to receive only the worst impressions.” —(p. 324.) 


The writer goes on to ridicule, with surprising wit and vivacity, 
the school questions “ about Joseph and the Virgin Mary,” sub- 
jects, of course, in his estimation, utterly devoid of moral or 
mental edification ; and he censures the conductors of national 
schools, in no mild nor measured terms, because they cease to 
educate lads exactly at the time when the controul of education 
is most needed,—when “ they are cast upon the great sea of 
life, with all their passions growing into full power ;” but he does 
not inform us by what authority the clergy —the principal 
managers of national schools—are to “ bow down and load with 
chains the necks” of young men, who, at this dangerous age, be- 
come their own masters, refuse to submit to discipline, and, to 


our deep regret, quit our schools, and plunge into all the tempta- 
tions of humble life. 


** But we shall be told by the directors of these schools, that they inculcate both 
religion and morality, besides teaching the Catechism and making children ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures; and then they will ask if this is not education? We 
reply by referring to our previous remark, that education, to be effective, must draw 


out and expand the reasoning faculties: the encumbering the memory with matter uN- 


* In the name of goodness, what chains ? 
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SUITED TO THEIR YEARS, and the teaching of religion or morality through the medium of 
terror, [qu., as opposed to the greatest- happiness system ?] will either depress and 
cramp, or ultimately render young minds daring and reckless.” —(p. 326. ) 


So! the defect of moral education is to be supplied by omitting 
THE CATECHISM AND THE SCRIPTURES as being “ unsuited 
to the years” of children; and the sanctions of religion are not 
to be enforced by terror, by the fear of present or future punish- 
ment, lest it should depress or cramp young minds, but to be 
inculcated on the intelligible and convincing plan of moral cal- 
culations—e. g., Come here, my dear; you are now nearly seven 
years old, and though it will be a great many years before your 
mind can be mature > enough to understand the catechism or the 
Scriptures, which must be left for your adult and voluntary con- 
sideration, you ought now to comprehend the simple principles 
of moral calculation, which, if properly worked out, will prevent 
you from ever doing wrong ; for the only object of a good edu- 
cation is to teach you what actions conduce to your own createst 
happiness; all such actions are right, and accord with your 
moral duty ; whereas all actions which injure your own greatest 
happiness are wrong, and the result of moral miscalculation. 
Learn then, my dear, to practise moral calculation. 

Certainly, after this, the catechism would be unnecessary, and 
the Scriptures might safely be laid aside until the faculties (and 
the inclination ?) become suited to their reception. 

But enough of this trash. Let us turn to the concluding 
article, (happily the concluding article of the work itself, as well 
as of No. xx.) and see whether members of Government can be 
justified in supporting writers who entertain views so hostile to 
the existing constitution in church and state. 


“If there were a general and profound conviction of the importance of education 
rightly understood, and of the improvements which are requisite in the education of all 
classes, in order to give them the best opportunity of attaining happiness, sucu a souR- 
NAL AS THIS,and many more having the same object, would be easily supported, But such 
a general conviction does not exist. As in matters of religion, so in education, many 
assent to doctrines and principles, but few are in earnest about them. If such a 
conviction cannot be produced among the middle classes in this country, we can 
hardly expect, under our present constitutional forms, ever to see education assume 
the rank due to its importance, and receive all the ameliorations of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Though our constitutional forms are such as to prevent much good from 
being accomplished, whenever the change that must precede the attainment of this good is 
opposed to the interests or prejudices of a small number in the possession of political power, 
it must also be admitted that the many often mistake their own real interest, and 
would resist measures which every tiinking man [viz., every member of this com- 
mittee} knows to be for the interest of the whole community.” (p. 8.) 

**< In this country the matter is not so simple, owing to the distribution of sovereign 
power ; which distributi ion, while it may prevent some bad measures from being 
carried, is constantly opposing obstacles to good ones 





It would appear to a careful 
and unprejudiced observer, that our constitutional forms are, at present, extremely ill 


adapted to promote measures tending to the general interests of the country. The various 
members of the sovereign power, and the various interests, as they are called, which 
exert their influence on the sovereign power, are continually elbowing and jostling 
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one another, like people in a crowd, ..... - « Such a government as this, if it is 


here rightly described, can do no good, if it attempt at once an entire reformation 
of education.” —(p. 9.) 


The remedy for this deplorable condition of our “ constitutional 
forms,” appears to be in simplifying the constitution by vesting 
the entire sovereignty in the House of Commons. Of course. 
But then the present House of Commons is not sufficiently 
enlightened to meet the views of the committee. It must 
undergo a purgation, and be defcecated of all those indivi- 
duals the clog of whose prejudices disables them from keeping 
up with the progress of the age. “ It now contains many well- 
informed men who are zealous to do all that is practicable for 
the general improvement of education ; but a majority of such 
men it certainly does not contain.” (p. 10.) But we must hope 
to see this House of Commons so improved, by some process not 
very clearly intimated, as to be “ strong enough to carry into 
effect all undoubtedly useful measures, in spite of any opposition 
from the other members of the sovereign power.” Thus we are to 
have members of the sovereign power who are not to be allowed 
even a controlling efficacy in the constitution, provided the 
measures of the House of Commons are “ undoubtedly useful !” 
Here is wisdom. And lest there should be any doubt in the 
mind of those who are panting and toiling after the strides of the 
committee, how the undoubted usefulness of measures is to be 
ascertained, it is pretty clearly insinuated, that this expurgata 
editio of the House of Commons must be directed by “ an admi- 
nistration” consisting, it may be presumed, of persons imme- 
diately connected with the writer of this article. 

The great panacea for all the evils under which our PRESENT 
catatlédtaenel forms doom us to groan, is, however, a charter to 
be granted to the London University, with the power of confer- 
ring degrees!) This Great act “ of the administration” will 
“ take away all unfair advantage on the part of the graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge,” (p. 22;) and, in plain language, will 
prevent any bias in favour of the church or of the old constitution 
in the system of education throughout the country. 

To secure this desirable object, “ persons in holy orders” are 
to be excluded altogether by statute from taking any part in 
education; they are to be declared incapable of holding any 
“‘mastership or ushership of a grammar school ;” and thus not 
only will education be placed in safe and proper hands, but the 
church itself will be purified from a fearful desecration. To 
wit— 


“ There is at present a considerable temptation to a man to be ordained in the 
established church, even if he dislikes its discipline, and disbelieves its doctrines. . 
oe ere oe It is well known that many grammar-schools have suffered grievously from 
having had clergymen for masters. Any measure which does not exclude them from 


such places will be incomplete,” &c. &c.—(p. 22, 23.) 
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There is abundance in the same strain, and, in truth, these 
quotations have been made almost at hazard, but they are amply 
sufficient to justify the regret expressed at the commencement of 
these remarks, that members of Government should give any 


countenance to a work so directly hostile to the religious institu- 
tions of the country. 


J. H. B. M. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF FERNS, 
( Continued from vol, viii., p. 510.) 


Tue Bishop, anticipating rest after the fatigues of the provost- 
ship, immediately proceeded to reside at Limerick, but his vigor- 
ous mind was not suffered to remain inactive. Never did any 
city, or any diocese, want more the superintendence of an active 
bishop. No man fitted for such a station had been promoted to 
that see for upwards of a century, and the charitable institutions 
of the city wanted some guide to direct and animate individual 
exertion. The Bishop remained but two years at Limerick, and 
one of them was a year of disturbance, the other of famine. In 
the dreadful winter of 1821, his firmness and intrepidity were of 
signal advantage ; and the English military officers gladly availed 
themselves of the Bishop’s advice, when such a panic had seized 
the magistracy that in their application for the Insurrection Act 
they endeavoured to shelter themselves under the protection of a 
round Robin. The Bishop soon gave a practical proof’ of his 
courage, for he set out on a tour of visitation before the disturb- 
ances had terminated, lest he might increase the panic in the 
country by putting off what had been long officially announced. 
In this tour he visited parts of the united dioceses where a 
bishop had not been for sixty years. In the time of famine, not 
only his personal exertions, but his purse, was ever ready to give 
assistance with a liberality* which considerably entangled him— 
for now what he studiously kept concealed may be told—he ex- 
pended in the two years at Limerick more than 3000/. above the 
income of his bishopric. 

In the latter end of the year 1822, the Bishop was translated 
to the extensive and important bishopric of Leighlin and Ferns. 
How he conducted himself in that see may best be proved by the 
universal dismay which the account of his death occasioned. 
Though requiring a strict observance of discipline in his diocese, 





———-- 


* How necessary this was, one anecdote will be sufficient to shew. A landlord, 
whose rent-roll exhibited as many thousands as the Bishop’s did hundreds, and whose 
wretched tenantry were the chief objects calling for relief, desired his agent to con- 
tribute to the general fund whatever sum the Bishop did! 
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he was the friend and adviser of his clergy, who applied to their 
diocesan in every matter of difficulty, frequently consulting him 
even on their private affairs; and the advice was promptly and 
kindly given. One day in every week was set apart for receiving 
the clergy, but at all times he was accessible to them, and his 
house was always open for their accommodation with a hospi- 
tality which has seldom been equalled, and could not be sur- 
passed. The Bishop required regular returns of every parish, 
giving an account of their protestant inhabitants; and_ three 
times during his episcopacy he visited every church, glebe-house, 
and parochial school in the diocese. To the religious education 
of the poor he paid the greatest attention, establishing schools 
wherever he could, and encouraging in every parish the cateche- 
tical examination under the system of the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice,* to which society he was the most ardent 
and eflicient friend, and, with the exception of the lord primate, 
the most munificent contributor. 

This active and useful life was terminated by a paralytic stroke, 
at Liverpool, on the 12th of July, 1835. The circumstances 
attending the Bishop’s death were as characteristic of the mind 
as any event of his life. The moment he received a summons 
from the primate to attend in London for the purpose of opposing 
the church spoliation bill, he determmed to obey. Though, it 
has since appeared, he was fully aware of the danger he incurred, 
and had a strong feeling that he never would return, he did not 
hesitate for one moment, but commenced his journey imme- 
diately. Qui cum ita affectus esset, ut, si ad gravem valetu- 
dinem labor vie accessisset, sibi 1pse diffideret: non recusavit, 
quo minus vel extremo spiritu, si quam opem ecc/es’@ ferre posset, 
experiretur. When crossing in the packet to England he was 
attacked with a slight paralytic stroke, and again on his landing 
at Liverpool. He seemed to have shaken off the attack with 
every prospect of recovery, when early in the morning of Sunday, 
the 12th of July, he had a third paralytic stroke, and scarcely 


* OF this society the Bishop was a vice-president. In recording the vacancy 
occasioned by his death, they have expressed in eloquent and affectionate terms their 
opinion of his services. Their tribute should be inserted here, had not the article 
already occupied so much space. 

t The following circumstance has been communicated by the Rev. Robert 
McGhee. The Bishop was delayed in Dublin by an accident which happened to 
his carriage, and he employed himself in writing a letter to Mr. McGhee, contain- 
ing some extracts which he thought might be useful to him at Exeter Hall. They 
met unexpectedly in the packet. In the morning he found himself very ill, and said, 
he was sure he had had a paralytic stroke in the night. Not able to dress himself, he 
leaned on Mr. McGhee ;_ but suddenly rousing himself he said, “1 have something 
to say to you. Those priests will try to lead you away from the one point in ques- 
tion. I know them well, but do not you let them.” Thus giving a last proof how 
the great cause of his religion overcame all sense of personal suffering. 
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spoke afterward. His last exertion was writing on a slate when 
the bells were ringing for morning service, “ A traveller who is 
very ill earnestly desires the prayers of your congregation.” 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the Bishop pub- 
lished four charges to his clergy on very different subjects, but 
all of great ability. The first contained general directions for the 
clergy.. The second was on the Roman-catholic controversy ; 
and here Bishop Doyle stepped forward as an antagonist, writing 
twice in reply, and then relinquishing the contest. ‘The last 
appendix to the Bishop’s charge is a model of controversial 
writing, and completely overthrew the redoubted champion of 
the Roman church. The third charge related to education, and 
was intended to refute an objection, popular to a certain degree at 
the present day, that rewards should not form any part of a 
system of education. The fourth charge was in opposition to the 
home mission. 

A writer in the “ Christian Examiner” has described the mind 
of the Bishop of Ferns as microscopic. Microscopic it certainly 
was in discovering the hidden motives of sectarianism, and ex- 
posing its attempts to weaken the church, whose discipline it 
abhorred ;—microscopic in penetrating the false colourings of 
infidel liberality, or Romish ambition. But in the sense of this 
writer it was not microscopic; it could take, and it did take, 
enlarged and comprehensive views. Let this be attested by the 
Bishop’s writings upon tithes, from the opposition which arose in 
1807 to Mr. Goulbourn’s bill of 1824, which prove that he saw 
better than all the politicians of the day the bearings of the ques- 
tion, and foretold all the consequences which have followed. 
Let this be attested by his letters to Lord Mount Cashel. The 
zeal of that nobleman, the applause of the party which surrounded 
him, did not deceive the Bishop; he denounced their proceedings 
as the commencement of the work of destruction,—he predicted 
the advantages which the infidel and the Romanist would take of 
such measures ; and the state of the church in Ireland at this day 
unfortunately establishes but too well the quick sagacity and the 
extended foresight of the late Bishop of Ferns. 
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THE DARK AGES.—No. XL 


“ Alia, ut ante perstriuxi, monachorum est causa: alia clericorum. Clerici pascunt 
oves ; ego pascor.”— H1irronyMus. 


Ir will be readily admitted that those who profess to teach others 
should be more learned than the rest of the community. This 
was, however, the very point of difference between the monks 
and the clergy—“ monachus non docentis, sed plangentis habet 
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officium,” said Jerome, and a monk, as such, had no business, and 
did not, in fact, pretend, to teach anybody or anything. This, 
though strictly applicable only to the original state of things, 
may be, in some degree, applied to the subsequent condition of 
monastic institutions, when most of the monks were priests ; 
because the real and practical difference is between those who live 
in the world with, and for the sake of, the cure of souls, and 
those who, either for devotion or for any other reason, live out of 
the world—in the cell or the cloister.* 

Notwithstanding—or, perhaps, I ought rather to say, by reason 
of—this, the monks took the lead in learning. It is not worth 
while here to enter into all the reasons of this, while there is one 
that is so obvious—namely, that they led quiet, retired, and regu- 
lar lives ; and that if they could not be originally, or at all times, 
said to have more leisure than the secular clergy, their employ- 
ments and habits were of a nature less unfriendly to study. 
Instead, therefore, of now entering into this matter, let us come 
at once to a question which must be met if we are to understand 
each other or the subject,—for I cannot help fearing that I (while 
speaking of the dark ages) and some, at least, of my readers may 
be thinking of very different things, under the same name—W hat 
is learning ? or, to put the question in a more limited and less 
troublesome form—W hat did the people of the dark ages think 
on this subject? It might, I think, be shewn that there were a 
good many persons in those ages not so destitute of all that is 
now called learning as some have asserted, and many without 
much inquiry believe. I might ask, how does it happen that the 
classics, and the older works on art or science, now exist? and [ 
might, with still greater force (but obviously with intolerable 
prolixity), appeal to the works of writers of those ages to shew 
that they know the meaning of that which, no one can deny, 
they preserved and multiplied. But this is not to our present 
purpose ; and the proper answer is, that they were brought up 
with views respecting profane learning which it is necessary for 








* That which St. Jerome so pithily expressed, is more diffusely stated by St. 
Ambrose—‘* Namque hee duo in adtentiore christianorum devotione prestantiora 
esse quis ambigat, clericorum officia, et monachorum instituta? Ista ad commodi- 
tatem et moralitatem disciplina, illa ad abstinentiam adsuefacta atque patientiam : 
hwe velut in quodam theatro, illa in secreto: spectatur ista, illaabsconditur .... . 
Hwee ergo vita in stadio, illa in spelunea; hae adversus confusionem sxculi, illa ad- 
versus carnis appetentiam: hee subjiciens, illa refugiens corporis voluptates: hac 
gratior, illa tutior : hae seipsam regens, illa semet ipsam coercens: utraque tamen 
se abnegans, ut fiat Christi; quia perfectis dictum est ; ‘ Qui vult post me venire, 
abnegat seipsum sibi, et tollat crucem suam, et sequatur me.’ . .. Hee ergo dimi- 
cat, illa se removet ; hee illecebras vincit, illa refugit: huic mundus triumphatur, 
illi exsulat: huiec mundus crucifigitur, vel ipsa mundo, illi ignoratur: huic plura 
tentamenta, et ideo major victoria ; illi infrequentior lapsus, facilior custodia.”—Ep. 
Ixiii., tom ii., p. 1039. 
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us to understand before we form our judgment of the men ; and, 
as I have never seen these views clearly stated, I will take leave 
to say a few words about them. 

“Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? quid Academie et 
Ecclesia ? quid hereticis et Christianis? Nostra institutio de 
porticu Salomonis est: qui et ipse tradiderat, Dominum in sim- 
plicitate cordis esse querendum. Viderint qui Stoicum, et Pla- 
tonicum, et Dialecticum Christianismum protulerunt. Nobis 
curiositate opus non est, post Christum Jesum, nec inquisitione, 
post evangelium. Cum credimus, nihil desideramus ultra cre- 
dere. Hoc enim prius credimus, non esse, quod ultra credere 
debemus.” These are not the words of a monk of the tenth cen- 
tury, but of a priest of the second ; and how far it might have 
been better or worse if the Christian church had maintained, and 
acted on, the feeling which they express, this is not the place to 
discuss. In point of fact, the rigour of the law here laid down 
was much softened,—or perhaps I should say that an excuse was 
soon provided for those who were enamoured of profane learning. 
They were not to go down to Egypt for help. Undoubtedly ; but 
they might spoil the Egyptians, and bring that silver and gold 
which, wherever they may be found, are the Lord’s, into the camp of 
his people. They were not to contract alliances with the heathen. 
Certainly not ; but if, in the course of war, they should see among 
the spoil a beautiful captive, it was lawful to bring her home; and, 
when her head had been shaved, and her nails pared, to take her 
to wife. These fancies were, as far as I know, excogitated by 
Origen,—the man, perhaps, of all others most bound and best 
able to devise some excuse for a practice which the severe and 
exclusive purity of primitive Christianity had condemned.* 


_—— = 


* In his letter to Gregory (tom i., p. 30), he suggests that this might be really 
intended by the command given to the Israelites to borrow from theEgyptians. As to 
the captive, after quoting the law (Deut. xxi. 10), he says—“‘ And to say the truth, 
I also have frequently goné out to battle against my enemies, and there I have seen, 
among the spoil, a woman beautiful to behold. For whatever we find that is well 
and rationally said in the works of our enemies, if we read anything that is said 
wisely and according to knowledge, we ought to cleanse it, and from that knowledge 
which they possess to remove and cut off all that is dead and useless,—for such are 
all the hair of the head, and the nails of the woman taken out of the spoils of 
the enemy,—and then at length to make her our wife, when she no longer has 
any of those things which for their infidelity are called dead. Nothing dead on her 
head or in her hands; so that neither in senses, nor in action, she should have any- 
thing that is unclean or dead about her.” Jn Levit. Hom. VII. tom. ii., p. 227. 
If Origen’s plaything were not the Word of God, one might often be amused with 
his childish fooleries; but when we consider what mischief has been done to truth 
by the way of allegorizing (or, as it is now called, spiritualizing) the Bible, it can- 
not be looked on without disgust. Of course, the next step is to despise and get rid 
of the letter of Scripture, as Jerome does most unceremoniously (not to say blasphe- 
mously) in this very case, After telling us that the husks, in the parable of the 
prodigal son may mean poetry, rhetoric, and the wisdom of this world, he adds— 
** Hujus sapientiz typus et in Deuteronomio sub mulieris captive figura describitur : 
de qua divina vox precipit : ut si Israelites eam habere voluerit uxorem, calvitium 
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Whether it was entirely valid or not, however, this was, for more 
than a thousand years, the standing excuse of those who were 
conscious (not to say vain) of their heathenish acquirements. 
Take, for instance—and as a specimen of the feeling at a “orig 
with which we are at present more concerned than with that of 
Tertullian or Origen—a letter and answer which passed between 
a prior and an abbot, in the year 1150 :—“ To his Lord, the 
Venerable Abbot of ————, R. wishes health and happiness. 
Although you desire to have the books of Tully, 1 know that you 
are a Christian and not a Ciceronian. But you go over to the 
camp of the enemy, not as a deserter, but as aspy. I should, 
therefore, have sent you the books of Tully which we have De Re 
Agraria, Philippics and Epistles, but that it is not our custom 
that any books should be lent to any person without good pledges. 
Send us, therefore, the Noctes Atticee of Aulus Gellius, and 
Origen on the Canticles. The books which we have just brought 
from I'rance, if you wish for any of them, I will send you.” The 
Abbot replied—“ Brother ~—, by the grace of God what he 
is in the Catholic Church, to his friend R., the venerable Prior of 
H———., blessing and life eternal. You have rightly reminded 
me, brother, that though I may have the books of Cicero, yet I 
should remember that I am a Christian; and as you have written 
(and as your Seneca says of himself) I go over sometimes to the 
enemies’ camp, not as a deserter or traitor, butas a Spy, and one who 
is desirous of spoil, if haply I may take prisoner some Midianitish 
woman, whom, after her head has been shaved, and her nails 
have been pared, 1 may lawfully take to wife. And though I 
deserve only to be a stranger—or, indeed, an exile—in a far coun- 
try, nevertheless I desire rather to be filled with that bread which 
came down from heaven, than to fill my belly with the husks 
which the swine do eat. The dishes prepared by Cicero do not 
form the principal, or the first, course at my table; but if, at any 





ei faciat, ungues presecet, et pilos auferat : et cum munda fuerit effecta tune transeat 
in in victoris amplexus. Hee si secundum literam intelligimus nonne ridicula 
sunt? Itaque et nos hoe facere solemus quando philosophos legimus,” &c.—Ad 
Damas, tom. iii., p. 44, M. My object here, however, is only to shew whence certain 
opinions and feelings of the dark ages were derived. ‘The reader who thinks what I 
have said insufficient may see the account which Jerome gives, in his epistle to 
Eustochium, of his being brought before the judgment-seat, and punished as a Cice- 
ronian. ‘The story is too long to be extracted here, and too well known, perhaps, 
to require it. At all events, it was well known in the dark ages. He introduces it 
by saying—“ Que enim communicatio luci ad tenebras ? qui consensus Christo cum 
Balial 2? Quid facit cum Psalterio Horatius? cum Evangeliis, Maro? Cum Apos- 
tolis, Cicero ?” &c.—tom i., p. 51, C. To this we may add, the first book of Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, c. 12, and thenceforth stronger things than these fathers wrote are 
not, I believe, to be found in the writings of the dark ages. Some of what Jerome 
says it would hardly do to produce in the present day—for instance, “ At nunc etiam 
sacerdotes Dei, omissis evangeliis et prophetis, videmus comedias legere, amatoria 
Bucolicorum versuum verba canere, tenere Virgilium: et id quod in pueris necessi- 
tatis est, crimen in se facere voluptatis,” &c. 
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time, when filled with better food, anything of his pleases me, I 
take it as one does the trifles which are set on the table after din- 
ner. For it is even akind of pleasure to me not to be idle. Nor 
indeed (to say nothing of any other reasons) can [ bear that that 
noble genius, those splendid imaginations, such great beauties 
both of thought and language, should be lost in oblivion and 
neglect ; but | want to make into one volume all his works which 
can be found ; for I have no sympathy with those who, neglecting 
all liberal studies, are careful only for transitory things ; and who 
collect that they may disperse, and disperse that they may collect. 
They are like men playing at ball—they catch eagerly, and throw 
away quickly ; so that they have no moderation either in catching 
or in throwing away. Although their doctrine is praised YY 
secular persons of bad character, yet if you love me, you will 
avoid it as poison, and the death of the soul. I have sent you as 
pledges for your books, Origen on the Canticles, and msiead of 
Aulus Gellius, (which I could not have at this time,) a book 
which js called, in Greek, Strategematon, which is military.” 

It must be observed, however that this excuse would scarcely 
serve—indeed, strictly speaking, it could not be admitted at all— 
for reading heathen works of fiction. The Midianitish captive 
might have beauty, and might be loved, if she assumed the form 
of philosophy or history, art or science. Truth, wherever found, 
is truth and beauty ; but when the captive appeared in the mere- 
tricious form of poetry, and that, too, poetry about false gods—or, 
more plainly, nonsense about nonentities—or even, coarsely as 
they would have expressed it, lies about devils—when this was 
the case they thought that the less Christians had to do with 
it the better. Beside this, they thought that Virgil and Horace 
(to say nothing of some others) spoke of things whereof it is a 
shame to speak—things which children should not be taught, 
and which it were better that Christian men should not know. 
This was their feeling and conviction ; and on this they acted. 
It was not, as modern conceit loves to talk, that they were igno- 
rant that such books existed, or that they were men so destitute 
of brains and passions as not to admire the language in which 
the heathen poets described, and the images in which they per- 
sonified, ambition, rage, lust, intemperance, and a variety of 
other things quite contrary to the Rules of St. Benedict and St. 
Chrodegang. I grant that they had not that extravagant and 
factitious-admiration for the poets of antiquity, which they pro- 
bably would have had if they had been brought up to read them 
before they could understand them, and to admire them as a 
necessary matter of taste, before they could form any intellectual 
or moral estimate of them; they thought too that there were 
worse things in the world than false quantities, and preferred 
running the risque of them to some other risques which they 
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apprehended ;* but yet there are instances enough of the classics 
(even the poets) being taught in schools, and read by individuals ; 
and it cannot be doubted that they might have been, and would 
have been, read by more, but for the prevalence of that feeling 
which I have described ; and which, notwithstanding these ex- 
a was very general. Modern, and, as it is supposed, more 
enlightened, views of education, have decided that this was all 
wrong ; but let us not set down what was at most an error of 
judgment, as mere stupidity and a proof of total barbarism. 
If the modern ecclesiastic should ever meet with a crop-eared 
monk of the tenth century, he may, if he pleases, laugh at him 
for not having read Virgil; but if he should himself be led to 
confess that, though a priest of Christ's catholic church, and 
nourished in the languages of Greece and Rome till they were 
almost as familiar to him as his own, he had never read a single 
page of Chrysostom or Basil, of Augustine or Jerome, of Am- 
brose or Hilary—if he should confess this, | am of opinion that 
the poor monk would cross himself, and make off without look- 
ing behind him. 

‘So different are the feelings of men, and I doubt whether it is 
possible for any man in the present day to form a complete idea 
of the state of feeling on this subject which existed for many 
centuries ; but it is very desirable that it should be understood, 
and perhaps it may be illustrated by a few extracts from writers 
of different periods. 

Pope Gregory wrote a letter to Desiderius, a Bishop of Gaul, 
which begins thus :—“ Having received much pleasing informa- 
tion respecting your studies, such joy arose in my heart that I 
could not on any account think of refusing what you, my bro- 
ther, requested. But after this 1 was informed (what I cannot 
repeat without shame) that you, my brother, teach certain persons 


* When our Archbishop Lanfrane was a monk at Bec, but at a time when the 
most renowned teachers of Latin were coming to him for instruction—clerici accur- 
runt, Ducum filii, nominatissimi scholarum latinitatis magistri—he was one day 
officiating as reader at table, when the prior corrected, or thought that he corrected, 
him for a false quantity. It was, says his biographer, “ as if he had said docére with 
the middle syllable long, as it is; and he [the prior] would have corrected it, by 
shortening the middle syllable to doctre, which it is not, for that prior was not 
learned. But the wise man, knowing that obedience was due to Christ rather than to 
Donatus, gave up the right pronunciation, and said as he was improperly told to say. 
For he knew that a false quantity was not a capital crime, but that to disobey one 
who commanded him in God’s stead (jubenti ex parte Dei) was no trifling sin.”— 
Mab. A.S. 1X. 635. By way of a set-off to some things which I have quoted, 
and a specimen of the exceptions of which I speak, I may add what the biographer 
of Herluin (who was Abbot of Bee at this time) says of this confluence of learned 
men. He tells us that the monastery increased in a variety of ways, as to fame, 
revenue, &c.—*“ Viris litteratis undecumque confluentibus cum ornamentis et spoliis 
quibus spoliaverant A°gyptum, que cultui tabernaculi postmodum forent accommoda. 
Poetarum quippe figmenta, philosophorum scientia et artium liberalium disciplina 
Scripturis sacris intelligendis valde sunt necessaria.”"—Jbid., 364. 
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rammar.* At this I was so grieved, and conceived so strong a 
Seren that I exchanged the feelings which I have described for 
groans and sadness ; for it cannot be that the praises of Jupiter 
and the praises of Christ should proceed from the same mouth. 
Consider, yourself, how sad and wicked a thing it is (quam grave 
nefandumque sit) for a bishop to sing what would be unfit for a 
religious layman; and although my most dear son, Candidus, 
the priest, who came afterwards, being strictly examined as to this 
matter, denied it, and endeavoured to excuse you, yet my mind is 
not satisfied. For as it is horrible that such a thing should be 
told of a priest, (execrabile est hoc de sacerdote enarrari,) so 
should the investigation of its truth or falsehood be strict in pro- 
portion. If, therefore, the information which I have received 
shall hereafter be shewn to be false, and it shall appear that you 
are not studying trifles and secular literature, I shall give thanks 
to God, who has not suffered your mind to be polluted with the 
blasphemous praises of the wicked, and we shall then confer, 
safely and without hesitation, on the subject of your requests.’ 

Our countryman, Alewin, was probably born about the year 
735, devoted to the church as soon as he was weaned, and 
brought up in it. His biographer, who was his contemporary, or 
within a few years of him, tells us that, when a child, he fre- 
quented the daily services of the church, but was apt to neglect 
those which were performed in the night. When he was about 
eleven years old, it happened that a lay-brother who inhabited a 
cellt belonging to the monastery, was one day, by some accident, 
deprived of his usual companions, and petitioned the schoolmas- 


——— 
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* I say, “ teach Grammar” though it is a very absurd translation of grammaticam 
exponere. 'The reader who does not require such an explanation will, I hope, excuse 
my saying, for the sake of others, that the “ ars grammatica” comprehended some- 
thing much beyond what the words would now suggest. Indeed, they might, per- 
haps, be more properly translated “classical,” or, what is the same thing, “ profane 
literature.” The Grammaticus was, as his name imported, a man of letters—those 
letters, however, to borrow the words of Augustine, “‘non quas primi magistri, sed 
quas docent qui grammatici vocantur.”— Confess. L. I. c. xii. How much those who 
lived in the dark ages knew of such literature, people may dispute; and therefore, as 
I know of no other alternative, I prefer using the word ‘‘ grammar,” though incor- 
rect, to the appearance of exaggerating their knowledge, until 1 can shew, as I hope 
to do, that they were not so entirely ignorant of the classics as some have supposed. 

t Lib. IX. Ep. xviii. 

t These cells were little establishments which rose up like offsets reund monasteries, 
and properly consisted of a few (perhaps from two to half-a-dozen) monks placed 
there by the superiors of the monastery, and living under its rule, either that they 
might be on the spot for the protection and cultivation of property belonging to the 
monastery—or because they desired to lead a more solitary life than they could do in 
the monastery,—or because applications for admissions were so numerous, that in order 
to admit those who applied it was necessary that some of the older monks should 
swarm out, or because those who had given the property had made it a condition that 
monks should be settled on the spot. The reader will imagine that, if not so origi- 
nally (as in most cases it was) the cell generally become a farm; and often the ora- 
tory grew into a church, a monastery, a town, &c. 
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ter of the monastery that one of the boys might come up and 
sleep there that night ; being, perhaps, afraid to pass the hours of 
darkness alone. Alcwin was sent, and they retired to rest ; and 
when, about cock-crowing, they were waked by the signal for 
service, the rustic monk only turned in bed, and went to sleep 
again. Not so Alewin; who soon perceived, with horror and 
astonishment, that the room was full of demons. They surrounded 
the bed of the sleeping rustic, and cried— You sleep well, bro- 
ther!” He woke immediately, and they repeated their salutation. 
“ Why,” they added, “do you alone lie snoring here, while all 
your brethren are watching in the church ?” Quid multa? says 
the historian; and indeed everybody may guess what ensued 
—they gave him an awful drubbing, which, we are told, was not 
only very beneficial to him, but was matter of warning and re- 
joicing (cautelam et canticum) to others. In the meantime, poor 
Alewin, as he afterwards related, lay trembling, under the persua- 
sion that his turn would come next ; and said in his inmost heart 
—<*QO Lord Jesus, if thou wilt deliver me from their blood 
hands, and afterwards Lam negligent of the vigils of thy dese 
and of the service of lauds, and continue to love Virgil more 
than the mclody of the Psalms, then may I undergo such correc- 
tion ; only I earnestly pray that thou wouldest now deliver me.” 
Alewin escaped ; but in order to impress it on his memory, his 
biographer says, he was subjected to some farther alarm. The 
demons, having finished the castigation of his companion, looked 
about them and found the boy, completely covered up in his bed- 
clothes, panting and almost senseless. ‘ Who is the other that 
sleeps in the house ?” said the chief of the demons. “ The boy, 
Alewin, is hidden in that bed,” replied the others. Finding that 
he was discovered, his suppressed grief and horror burst forth in 
tears and screaming. His persecutors being restrained from exe- 
cuting all that their cruelty would have desired, began to consult 
together. An unfortunate hiatus in the MS. prevents us from 
knowing all that they said; but it appears that they came to a 
resolution not to beat him, but to turn up the clothes at the bot- 
tom of the bed and cut his corns, by way of making him remem- 
ber his promise.* Already were the clothes thrown back, when 
Alewin jumped up, crossed himself, and sung the twelfth Psalm 
with all his might: the demons vanished, and he and his com- 
eneg" set off to the church for safety. Some readers will per- 
aps doubt whether ad/ the monks were in the church during this 
scene ; but, without arguing on the demonology of the story, I 
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quote it to shew the nature of the sin which lay on the child’s 











* As the passage now stands it is—‘* Non istum verberibus, quia rudis adhue est, 
acris. . . . pedum tantum, in quibus duritia inest calli, tonsione cultelli castigemus, 
et emendationem sponsionis nunc sue confirmabimus.” 

+ Mab. A.S.O.B., tom. v., p. 140. 
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THE DARK AGBS. 15 
conscience, when he thought that he was in the hands of devils: 
He was, as his biographer had before said, even at that early 
age, “ Virgilii amplius quum Psalmorum amator a but he re- 
ceived a lesson which he never forgot. Speaking of him in after 
life, and when he had become celebrated as a teacher, his bio- 
grapher says—“ This man of God had, when he was young, read 
the books of the ancient philosophers, and the lies of Virgil, 
which he did not wish now to hear, or desire that his disciples 
should read. ‘The sacred poets,’ said he, ‘ are sufficient for you, 
and there is no reason why you should be polluted with the im- 
pure eloquence of Virgil’s language.’ Which precept, old Sigul- 
phus endeavoured secretly to disobey, and for so doing he was 
afterwards publicly brought to shame. For, calling his sons, 
Adalbert and Aldric, whom he was then bringing up, he ordered 
them to read Virgil with him in the most secret manner, for- 
bidding them to let any one know of it, lest it should come to 
the knowledge of Father Alewin. Alcwin, however, calling him 
to him in his usual manner, said—* Where do you come from, 
Virgiliane? and why have you begun and designed, contrary to 
my will and advice, and even without my knowledge, to read 
Virgil?’ Sigulfus, throwing himself at his feet, and having con- 
fessed that he had acted most foolishly, humbly did penance ; 
which satisfaction the indulgent father, after rebuking him, kindly 
received, admonishing him not to do so any more. The worthy 
man of God, Alderic, who is still alive and an abbot, declares that 
neither he nor Adalbert had divulged the matter to any one ; but 
had, all the time, as they were directed, kept it secret from every 
body.”* 

Passing over about a century, we are told by the biographer of 
Odo, Abbot of Clugni (who lived until 942), that he was so seduced 
by the love of knowledge, that he was led to employ himself with 
the vanities of the poets, and resolved to read the works of Virgil 
regularly through. On the following night, however, he saw in 
a dream a large vase, of marvellous external beauty, but filled 
with innumerable serpents, who, springing forth, twined about 
him, but without doing him any injury. The holy man, waking, 
and prudently considering the vision, took the serpents to mean 
the figments of the poets, and the vase to represent Virgil’s book, 
which was painted outwardly with worldly eloquence, but inter- 
nally defiled with the vanity of impure meaning. From thence- 
forward, renouncing Virgil and his pomps, and keeping the poets 
out of his chamber, he sought his nourishment from the sacred 
writings.’ 

After another century—that is, about the middle of the 


° Mab. A.S.O.B., tom. v., p. 149, 





t Mab. ubi. sup., tom. vii., p. 187. 
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eleventh—we find Petrus Damianus blaming those monks “ who 
go after the common herd of grammarians (grammaticorum 
vulgus), who, leaving spiritual studies, covet to learn the vanities 
of earthly science; that is, making light of the Rule of St. 
Benedict, they love to give themselves up to the Rules of Dona- 
tus;”* and, very near the same time, one Archbishop Lanfranc 
wrote to Domnoaldus—‘ You have sent me some questions re- 
specting secular literature for solution; but it is unbecoming the 
episcopal function to be occupied in such studies. Formerly, I 
spent the days of my youth in such things; but on taking the 
pastoral office I determined to renounce them.”+ His contempo- 
rary, Geronius, abbot at Centule, was (his biographer tells us) 
in his youth accustomed to read the heathen poets; and had 
nearly fallen into the error of practising what he read.’’} 
Honorius (about 1120), or whoever was the author of the 
Gemma Anime, says—“ it grieves me when I consider in my 
mind the number of persons who, having lost their senses, are 
not ashamed to give their utmost labour to the investigation of 
the abominable figments of the poets, and the captious arguments 
of the philosophers, (which are wont inextricably to bind the 
mind that is drawn away from God in the bonds of vices,) and to 
be ignorant of the Christian profession, whereby the soul may 
come to reign everlastingly with God. As it 1s the height of 
madness to be anxious to learn the laws of an usurper, and to be 
ignorant of the edicts of the lawful sovereign. Moreover, how 
is the soul profited by the strife of Hector, or the argumentation 
of Plato, or the poems of Virgil, or the elegies of Ovid, who now, 
with their like, are gnashing their teeth in the prison of the infernal 
Babylon, under the cruel tyranny of Pluto? But the wisdom of 
God puts the brightest honour on him who, investigating the deeds 
and writings of the apostles, has his mind continually employed 
on those whom no one doubts to be now reigning in the palace of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, with the King of Glory.”§ Let me add 
an extract from the works of a contemporary, whose name is too 
well known, and whose words are worth copying, because he was 
quite a march-of-intellect man. Peter Abelard, after quoting the 
statements of Jerome, and saying that, from the injunction laid 
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* Ap. Mab., Ibid., Sec. III., P. I., Pref. No 42, p. xvii. + Ibid. 


¢ “Sed, ut fieri solet, cum adolescens Grammatice operam daret, et patulo sensu 
ipsorum jam carminum vim perpenderet, animadvertitque inter ea quedam, quorum 
omnis intentio hee est, ut aut expletas luxurias referant, aut quomodo quis explere 
voluerit, vel explere potuerit recenseant ; et dum talium assidua meditatione polluitur 
juvenis mens casta, tum juvenili fervore, tum turpium verborum auditione, maxime 
vero diaboli instinctu ad hoe ceepit impelli, ut ca faceret que tantorum Poetarum 
wstimabat narratione celebrari.”"— Chron. Centulen. ap. Dach. Spicil., ii, 388. 


§ Prol. Bib. Pet., tom. x., p. 1179, 
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on him, some persons gathered that it was unlawful to read any 
secular books, adds, “ I conceive, however, that reading in any of 
the arts is not forbidden to a religious man ; unless it may be that 
by it his greater usefulness may be hindered ; and we must do in 
this as we know must be done in some other good things— 
namely, the less must sometimes be intermitted, or altogether 
given up, for the sake of greater. For when there is no false- 
hood in the doctrine, no impropriety in the language, some utility 
in the knowledge, who is to be blamed for learning or teaching 
these things? unless because, as I have already said, some greater 
good be neglected or omitted ; for no man can say that knowledge 
is, strictly speaking, evil. But how greatly this may be done to 
our condemnation and confusion every reflecting pone may see ; 
since we are not only told that ‘the mouth that belieth slayeth the 
soul’ (Wisd.i.11), but alsothat an account will be required of every 
idle word. If a Christian chooses to read for critical knowledge 
of phrases and forms of speech, may he not do this sufficiently 
without studying the figments of the poets and foolish tales? 
What kind of phraseology, what ornament of language is there, 
which the phrase of scripture does not supply? Full as it is of 
enigmatical allegories, and abounding as it does with mystical 
language, what elegances of speech are there which may not be 
learned from the mother tongue, Hebrew ? especially when it 
appears that the common people of Palestine were so accustomed 
to parables, that it behoved the Lord Jesus to address them in that 
way when he preached the Gospel to them. What dainty can 
be wanting at the spiritual table of the Lord,—that is, the Sacred 
Scripture—wherein, according to Gregory, both the elephant may 
swim and the lamb may walk?” Then, after proceeding to shew 
that as much, and as good, language as can be wanted, may be 
had from Jerome, Augustine, Cyprian, and other Christian writers, 
he says—“ Why then do not the bishops and doctors of the 
Christian religion expel from the city of God, those poets whom 
Plato forbade to enter into his city of the world ?”* 

I might go on with extracts of this kind until we should come 
again to De Rancé ; but I am afraid that the reader may think 
that I have already cited more testimonies than enough on this 
point. Should there, however, be anything like tautology in 
them, I beg him to remember that my object in bringing them 
forward is to describe and illustrate a focling which existed very 
generally in the Christian church before, and through, and after, 
the Dark Ages. That there were, even in those days, reading 
men, I hope to shew ; and that they did not give the first place 
to classical or scientific learning I allow, though I cannot admit 


—_—— 








* Theol. Christ. Lib. II., p. Mart. v., 1238. 
Vou. 1X.—Jan. 1836. 
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that it was from pure ignorance of the sources of information ; 
and the question naturally arises—What did they read? This 
inquiry I hope to pursue, and to begin by shewing that there 


were some persons, at least—perhaps'a good many—who read the 
Bible. ae 





Parish Churches. 


STOURTON, WILTSHIRE, 


Tue parish of Stourton lies principally on the right-hand side of 


the road between Bath and Poole, about midway between them. 
The church does not meet the traveller's eye from the main road, 
as it lies concealed in a hollow or dell to the right, and is reached 
by a cross-road, which passes the rectory house on the left hand, 
a substantial, square, brick building, lately erected near the site 


_ of the former house, and, from its elevated situation, commanding 


an extensive prospect of the surrounding country. ‘The approach 
to the church is enclosed on each side with steep banks, clothed 
thickly with laurels, and crowned at their summits with a luxuriant 
grove of beech and other timber trees, the former of which give a 
verdure and cheerfulness to the landscape throughout the year. 

The parish church of Stourton is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
was formerly under the patronage of the Stourton family, and at 
present under that of Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. It is a turretted 
building of stone, with a square tower, and an open cornice sur- 
rounding the summit of the body of the church. 

Few parish church-yards possess a more beautiful prospect from 
their enclosure than that of Stourton, extending over a well-wooded 
and undulated scenery, thickly covered with laurel. Immediately 
in front of the church is a row of neatly-ornamented cottages, 
having their walls clothed with jasmine and other creepers, and 
their immediate approach decorated with well-trimmed flower 
borders. 

The church itself stands nearly at the foot of a bank of laurels, 
and is approached by a path, bordered on one side by a row of 
beech trees. The church consists of a nave, extending, from the 
turret and belfry to the chancel, forty-three-and-a-half feet, and 
from thence to the altar twenty-eight and three-quarters feet, 
making the whole length seventy-two-and-a-quarter feet. — Its 
total breadth is thirty-one feet from the north door. It has one 
side aisle to the north, and a family pew, for the use of the pro- 
prietor of Stourhead, projecting to the south. It contains many 
memorials to the family of Stourton ; but one tomb only deserves 
notice—viz., two effigies, sculptured in stone, and recumbent on a 
richly-decorated base. This is the most sumptuous and only 


costly monument erected to the memory of this noble and ancient 
It stands in the north aisle, and bears no inscription ; 


family. 
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but from the shield of arms at the east end of the tomb, we are 
enabled to ascertain its date, and to ascribe it to the memory of 
Edward Lord Stourton, the fifth baron ; and Agnes, daughter of 
John Fauntleroy, of Marsh, in the county of Dorset. This Ed- 
ward succeeded his brother William, as fifth baron of Stourton, 
on failure of issue, A.D. 1524. He was summoned to parliament 
21 Hen. VIII., a.p. 1530; died a.v. 1536; and was buried at 
Stourton. He married Agnes, above mentioned, daughter of John 
Fauntleroy, of Marsh, near Sherborne, in the county of Dorset. 

For farther particulars of the family of Stourton, I must refer 
the reader to Sir Richard C. Hoare’s History of Modern Wiltshire, 
to which I am indebted for the above account. I shall only add 
from that work, “ that the family of Stourton, deriving its name 
from the river Stour, is of very high antiquity, and is supposed to 
have settled in the west of England previous to the Conquest ; at 
which time lived one Botolph, who, according to tradition, when 
William the Conqueror invaded England, broke down the sea 
walls of the Severn, and, retreating to Glastonbury, ¢ cuarded the 
pass by land, until the Conqueror acceded to the terms that were 
required. [Collins’s Peerage, sub. Stourton.]_ But Mr. Edmond- 
stone, in his Baronagium, places Bartholomew at the head of the 
genealogical tree, whom [ imagine to be the same person as was 
inentioned under the name of Botolph.” 

Besides the monuments above mentioned, there are three to the 
memory of members of the family of Hoare, deserving of notice ; 
one to Henry Hoare, the first of that family ‘who settled at Stour- 
ton, the manors and estates of the Stourton family having been 
purchased a.p. 1714. The second memorial to the family of 
Iloare, is one to Henry Hoare, son of the former. This monument 
consists of a large tablet, bearing an inscription, and surmounted 
by two children, one of whom is represented entwining a wreath 
rounda sepulchral urn; the other, weeping, holds a funereal torch 
in one hand, anda scroll i in the other, on a are the following 
lines, written by William Hayley, Esq. : 

Ye who have viewed, in Pleasure’s choicest hour, 
The earth embellished on these banks of Stour, 
Will grateful reverence to this marble lean, 

Rais'd to the friendly founder of the scene. 

Here with pure love of smiling Nature warm’d, 
This far-fam’d demi-paradise he form’d ; 

And, happier still, here learn’d from heaven to find 
A sweeter Eden in a bounteous mind, 


Thankful these fair and flow’ry paths he trod, 
And priz’d them only as they lead to Gop. 


The third and remaining monument, which is placed within 
the rails of the altar, records the memory of Hester Lyttleton, 
daughter of William Henry Lord W estcote, since created Lord 
Lyttleton, and wife of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. This mo- 
tument was sent from Italy, and represents a sarcophagus of 
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Egyptian granite, surmounted by an urn of foreign marble, with 
two weeping boys. Besides the foregoing memorials to the fami- 
lies of Stourton and Hoare, there are a few others dispersed in 
various parts of the church. One, on account of its antiquity, 
and from its commemorating a former rector of the church, 1s de- 
serving of notice. This is a small tablet of brass, inlaid in a stone 
on the pavement in the centre of the chancel, consisting of two 
lines written in old characters, which I read thus :— 


Hic jacet Johannes Winford, quondam hujus rector ecclesia, qui obiit x° die mensis 


Julii anno MCCCCLX XIII. cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen.* 


Against the north wall within the chancel, is a tablet bearing 
the following inscription :— 


Dormitoria sub hoe pariete (sed resurgent) Caroli et Frances liberorum Caroli 
Crolie, Arm’ et uxoris ejus Marie, an’o redemptionis 1666. 


Oremus—Vigilemus 
— Do’ e’e cito. 


There are two more inscriptions to former rectors of this parish, 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable in a history of the church. 


The first is to the following effect, and is inscribed on the pave- 
ment :-— 


Dormitorium Nathanielis Feild, hujus quondam ecclesie Pastoris, qui diem clausit 
extremum Martis, Anno Domini 1665. 


Depositum Rachelis Feild, quae obiit Martii 30, Anno Domini 1664.4 Mors etiam 
saxis nominibus que venit. 


The other, of a recent date, is on a marble tablet, in the nave of 
the church :-— 


M.S. Montagu Barton, hujusce ecclesie per annos triginta et sex Rectoris, E fa- 
milia de Plantagenet oriundi. 


Montagu Barton filius carissimo parenti Marens 
posult. 


In the church windows are several fragments of old painted 
glass—viz., in the window north of the altar, a crucifixion; in 
the north aisle, the six fountains, the arms of Stourton; and in 
several places are to be seen their original crest or badge, a sledge; 
also another device, somewhat similar in design, but of different 
colours. 

| have only farther to add, that Stourton may number among 
its former rectors the late Archdeacon Coxe, Editor of the Me- 
mons of Sir Robert Walpole, and other literary works; but as he 
did not make Stourton his residence, I know of no circumstances 
ofa topical nature which would be attended with interest to the 
reader, as relating to a person of his notoriety in the literary world. 





* It will be seen, by the Institutiones, that John Edmunde succeeded to the living 


of Stourton in 1473, upon the death of Johannes Winford, and that William, Lord 
Stourton was patron. 


+ By the Institutiones in the Register Office, I find that Nathaniel Feild was pre- 


sented to the living of Stourton (Edward, Lord Stourton, Patron), a.v. 4631, and 
that John Derby succeeded him. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE INQUISITION. 
(Continued from vol. viii. p. 626.) 
CHAP, VI, 
Treatment of a Prisoner in the Dungeons and Hall of Audience. 


In the last chapter some account was given of the consequences 
of an arrest by the holy office, as far as these affected the 
party arrested. It was not, however, in his person alone that the 
accused was doomed to suffer. No sooner was the fearful war- 
rant executed, than one of the inquisitors, attended by a body of 
officials, repaired to the captive’s dwelling. With the most unsparing 
scrutiny, every hiding-place, every chest, every closet was searched 
for matter out of which to convict the prisoner ; or, at least, for 
such papers and documents as might serve to justify the tribunal 
in dealing with him to the utmost extent of its own most cruel 
usage. Whether the search proved successful or not, the inqui- 
sitor made of his books, papers, and etlects, the most exact cata- 
logue. All his property, indeed, was registered ; and such were 
the effects of fear on the minds of his relatives, that they not only 
made no attempts to keep anything back, but they positively 
volunteered information often when there was no natural clue to 
lead to it. When this was done, the inquisition proceeded to 
seize for its own use, either the whole or a large portion of the 
goods of its captive, under the pretext of securing a fund, out 
of which the expenses incident on the investigation might be 
defrayed. And to such an extreme was this system carried, 
that, with men of moderate fortune, an arrest amounted virtually 
to absolute ruin, while the wealthy were thankful to escape with 
the loss of a full moiety of their estates. 

The property of the accused being thus disposed of, proceed- 
ings against himself began, which were for the most part so 
tedious, that weeks, sometimes months, elapsed ere the captive 
was so much as made aware of the grounds of his captivity. All 
this while he was the inmate of a dungeon, so terrible, both in 
itself and in its adjuncts, as to dispose the mind, however strong, 
to the influence of absolute despondency. The prisons of the 
Inquisition were, indeed, mere caves or cells, approachable by 
winding passages or steep stairs, and so completely embowelled 
in the heart of the earth, that the wailings of their miserable 
tenants never reached the ears of those who trod its surface. 
Scarce a ray of light broke in upon the captive’s darkness ; so 
that, being destitute of all other means of occupation, he gave up 
his thoughts continually, and of necessity, toa consideration of his 
own immediate sorrows,and of the terrible prospects that threatened 
him. Conversation, likewise, even with the jailor, was prohi- 
bited ; and if by chance he overheard the cries of some wretched 
creatures whose cells adjoined to his own, any attempt to converse 
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with them was immediately put down by heavy blows with a 
whip or stick from an official. Necessity, it is said, is the mother 
of invention, and so, it appears, is misery; for the prisoners of 
the Inquisition at last fell upon a method by which, in spite of 
the vigilance of their keepers, they contrived to carry on a limited 
conversation. They rapped one to another through the wall, 
making one blow stand for the first letter in the alphabet, two for 
the second, and so on,—a rude but ingenious contrivance, by 
means of which their feelings and condition were mutually 
described, while the very effort to describe them served to amuse, 
and of course to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of 
its criefs. 

When the prisoner had thus dragged out his appointed term of 
days, or weeks, or months, in absolute ionorance, as well of the 
crime with which he was charged as of the kind of evidence 
which would be brought against ‘him, his jailor, not officially, but 
as if instigated by a sense of personal compassion, would ask 
whether or not he were anxious to obtain an audience of the 
inquisitors. Be it observed that this proceeding was in perfect 
agreement with the system of hypocrisy and cruelty which pre- 

vailed throughout. It was a point of policy with the holy office 
to treat the accused under all circumstances as a petitioner > and 
hence his very trial, with the consequences, whatever those might 
be, arising out of it, were made to flow out of his own requisition. 
Ace ordingly, when the prisoner came before his judges, they, as 
if they were entirely i ignorant both of himself and of his offence, 
would ask who he was, whence he came, and whether he had 
anything to say. ‘Thus situated, the wretched being had before 
him only ac ‘hoice of d: ingers and of capri If his memory 
sup plied the record of some word or action against which the 
terrors of the oflice were especially directed, or if he were of a 
timid and desponding temper, on which long confinement had 
operated, he was not unapt to pronounce himself culty of crimes 
from the bare contemplation of which he would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have turned away with horror. In this case, sup- 
posing him now to have been brought for the first time to trial, 

his life was usually spared ; but his property was confiscated, hin 
family declared inf; mous, and he himself pronounced incapable 
of filling any office either in the church or the state. On the other 

hand, if his conscience entirely acquitted him, and _ his courage 
were great, his wisest course would be to declare that he had 


nothing whatever to say, for the Inquisition rarely ventured to 
convict without some show of proof ; 


and supposing none such 
to be adduced, and none would be adduced unless in the opinion 


of the judges it was sufficient, the prisoner received his discharge. 
But an ese: ape from the dungeons of ftom Inqui isition under such 


rejoicing. ~~ Let 


ircumstances atlordec | very slend cr erounds ot 
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the suspicions of this dread tribunal be once excited, no matter 
how slightly, and they never fell asleep again. The discharged 
person was beset t at all hours, and in all situations, by the familiars 
or agents of the holy oftice. These attached hemmeahives to him 
with a perseverance of which it is scarcely possible to conceive 
the extent. Wherever he went, they followed. They watched , 
his going out and his coming in; all that he said, all that he did, 
was “observed by them ; inde ed, to them the solemn language of 
Scripture may well nich be applied, for “ they were about his 
bed, and about his path, and spied out all his doings.” Nor can 
we wonder at this when we reflect that the influence exercised 
over the public mind by this most horrible instrument of cruelty 
was such that, not only a man’s domestics, but his nearest of kin 
—his very father, 0 or his child—were induced, at times, to bear 
witness against him, and to become spies upon his proceedings. 
Who could expect to escape from such a system of espionage ? 
No one; for the first approximation to error, nay the communica- 
tion to the holy office of doubts and surmises on the part of those 
whom it had set to watch, sufficed to ensure a second arrest of the 
devoted victim. Then, indeed, all hope might be laid aside; for 
though things went on at first somewhat more vigorously per- 
haps, but still in the same order as previously, all the world knew 
that the Inquisition never pardoned twice, and the discharge 
even of him against whom no accusation had been brought was 
accounted a pardon. The following example of the pertinacity 
with which the holy office worked out its designs of vengeance | 
loosely translate from the valuable and elaborate “ Histoire Gene- 
rale des Ceremonies, Meeurs, et Costumes Religieuses des tous les 
Pe ‘uples du Monde,” by Bernard Picard. 

“ Every body knows,” says my author, ‘* what happened to 
Mark Antony de Dominis. He was descended from the most 
illustrious family of Venice. He was a jesuit, and had been 
successively Bishop of Legni, Archbishop of Spalatro, and Pri- 
mate of Dalmatia. All this dignity, great as it was, was not 
however that which obtained for him his chief consider ‘ation in 
the world and among churchmen. are Antony de Dominis 
was accounted the most learned man of his age in every depart- 
ment of science, particularly in theology and history, as well pro- 
fane as sacred ; every species of lore, the most popular and the 
most recondite, were familiar to him, and when consulted upon all 
varieties of subjects, as he continually was, he replied in each 
with such precision and accuracy that he appeared to have 
devoted his undivided attention to it. But the distinguished 
prelate’s learning did not hinder him from adopting the opinions 
of the Calvinistic reformers. On the contrary, in his celebrated 
treatise ‘Concerning the Ecclesiastical Republic,’ he attacked the 
pope and the court of Rome with such vigour, that not from the 
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hands of any other of her bitterest enemies did popery receive 
treatment so galling.” 

The publication of this treatise was of course followed by the 
flight of the author from Italy. He withdrew first into Germany, 
and afterwards to England, where James the First received him 
with the greatest kindness, and supported him in a style befitting 
his station in society. Well would it have been for him had he 
remembered his own maxim, that he who once draws his sword 
against the church of Rome may cast away the scabbard. Un- 
fortunately, however, he did not bear this in mind, for when the 
pope, through a variety of channels, entreated him to return to his 
diocese, assuring him that no notice would be taken of his past 
indiscretions, nor any restraint put upon his opinions, he was 
weak enough to imagine that he might quit his place of shelter. 
For his personal friends—nay, his nearest relatives—all combined 
to draw him into the snare ; and Don Diego Sormento de Acuna, 
the Spanish ambassador at St. James’s, lent himself to the same 
unworthy object. ‘Thus worked upon by motives of which per- 
haps it would not be easy to give an accurate definition, Mark 
Antony set the warnings of his English patrons at defiance, and 
repaired to Rome, where the fate immediately overtook him which 
he had the best reason to anticipate. 

It was not the policy of the see of Rome to put such a man 
immediately to death. The purposes of popery would be better 
served by forcing him to recant ; so he was seized, committed to 
the keeping of the holy oftice, and prevailed upon ‘by such argu- 
ments as inquisitors knew how to employ to abjure the noxious 
opinions which he had previously expressed. He was then set at 
liberty, and, according to all outward appearance, reconciled to 
the church, but his fate had never for a moment been doubtful. 
W heresoever he went the familiars of the inquisition went with 
him. They watched his correspondence, and, finding that he 
continued to receive letters from some of those ew had protected 
him in London, they denounced him as a relapsed heretic, and he 
was again arrested. Neither the prelate nor his friends could 
now entertain a hope as to the issue of the trial. His death, and 
probably a death of lingering torture, was certain ; so the most 
pious began to pere eive that they could not offer in his case peti- 
tions more full of charity to him tham those which besought God 


to remove him ere he fell into the hands of the tormentors. If 


such prayers were addressed to the Most High, they were an- 
swered ; for the unhappy man died in prison while w aiting for his 
process to come on, not without a strong suspicion that poison 
1ad been administered to him by one or other of his kindred. 

| return now to the detail of facts, as these stand recorded in 
the annals of that fearful tribunal, to fall a second time into the 
hands of which was to perish irretrievably. The unfortunate 
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victim of treachery or false accusation having been seized as 
before, was dragged in the manner described above to his 
dungeon, where he again underwent the miseries of a solitary 
confinement, more or less protracted according to the caprice of 
his persecutors. When led before his judges, however, he was 
not asked, as had previously been the case, who he was, or whence 
he came, but the president or advocate stated that the jailor had 
announced his, the prisoner’s, wish of being put upon his trial. 
To such an address the prisoner would naturally reply that he did 
desire to know the nature of the crime of which he stood accused, 
in order that he might vindicate himself if innocent, or confess 
and be reconverted to the church if guilty. But it did not accord 
with the practices of the holy office to make any direct charge. 
“Son, confess thy crime,” was the only answer vouchsafed to 
him; and in the event of his persisting in a denial of guilt, he 
was remanded. This was done under the expectation that time 
and reflection might subdue his obstinacy; nor were the cases 
unfrequent in which sheer despair operated upon the prisoner to 
make a false confession. If, however, no such result ensued, a 
new method of dealing with him was adopted. He was required 
to swear upon the crucifix and the gospels that he would truly 
answer all such questions as might be put to him ; and his refusal 
to do so, supposing a refusal to be given, was construed into a full 
and perfect admission of guilt. He was condemned without fur- 
ther delay as one who either possessed no sense of religion, or 
feared to vindicate himself by the most legitimate process, lest in 
striving to do so he might commit perjury. 

It rarely happened that a prisoner, bowed down by the effects 
of a tedious and harassing confinement, refused to take the oath ; 
and the use which the inquisitors made of his compliance was 
this—they summoned him before them, and, avoiding all allusion 
to his supposed offence, put to him a thousand questions relative 
to the circumstances of his past life, and to the lives of his ances- 
tors. The object of such interrogatories was, moreover, cruel in 
the extreme. Whatever errors of faith or practice they discovered 
to have been committed by the forefathers of their captives, they 
industriously noted down, drawing from them an inference that 
the descendants of men so flawitious could not be otherwise than 
flagitious themselves. ‘Thus was the wretched being held respon- 
sible, not for his own faults only, but for those of his fathers; as 
if men inherited opinions as they do blood, or even property, or 
were in all cases trained up to think and act as others had thought 
and acted before them. 

All this while the accused was kept in profound ignorance, 
“both of the nature of his supposed offence, and of the names and 
condition of his accusers. The object of the inquisitors was 
merely to inveicle him into some unguarded admission, on which 
Vou, IX,.—Jan. 1836. K 
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they might rest the sentence of condemnation ; and so skilful 
were they in their mode of conducting the investigation, that it 
was not easy for the most innocent always to thwart them. For 
never were men more prompt to detect or to seize opportunities. 
Did the accused hesitate, did he appear confused or alarmed, 
did he, in the most minute particular, contradict himself, all these 
were taken as so many proofs of guilt; and if all failed, another 
method was tried, to the fullas perilous. The rigours of captivity 
were somewhat relaxed. The prisoner was assured that his 
judges felt much interested about him; and that their sole object 
in seeking a confession was that they might be enabled to set 
him free, and reconcile him to the church. Unhappy he over 
whose constancy this fiendish deceit prevailed! His confession 
was indeed taken; but his fate was neither the less rigorous, nor 
the less sure. 

The cases used, however, to be of more frequent occurrence in 
which the accused, either because he knew himself to be inno- 
cent, or because he was willing to take his chances of escape, 
resisted both the examinations and the blandishments of the in- 
quisitors. When this fell out, they delivered to him a sort of bill 
of indictment,—that is to say, a written document,—in which there 


were laid to his charge all imaginable offences, some of them of 


5 . % . . . 
the most outrageous and unnatural kind. The inexperienced pri- 


soner would naturally exclaim aloud when he came to one of 
these extravagant counts, while such as fell more within the com- 
pass of human frailty were examined in silence. Of that circum- 
stance also the inquisitor availed himself. ‘ Why deny this 
charge so stoutly, why make no denial of that?” till, in the end, 
the poor wretch— brow-beaten, harassed, entrapped, and broken 
in spirit—would confess to anything and everything that was re- 
quired of him, and hail death itself as a deliverance from misery. 
If, however, such effects were not produced, then was the pri- 
soner remanded, in order that his trial might take place with the 
customary forms. 

The same day that he receives his written list of charges, the 
prisoner is informed that an advocate had been provided for him ; 
from whom, however, he derives no assistance, either in his cell, 
or at the hall of audience. It is true that the advocate is per- 
mitted to converse with his client, one or other of the familiars of 
the office being present ; and that when the accused is brought 
forward to plead, which takes place on the fourth or fifth day 
after the charge has been delivered, the advocate attends him. 
But the advocate is not permitted to utter a syllable in the pri- 
soner’s defence, nor indeed to speak at all, unless he be required 
by the inquisitor to exhort his client to a confession. In like 
manner, it is to no purpose that the prisoner demands to be put 
in possession of the names of his accusers, and of the nature of 
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the testimony which they may have borne against him. To such 
questions no answer is vouchsafed, and he is left to guess, both at 
the one and the other, without the slightest intimation being 
made that his surmises are either well-grounded or the reverse. 
Meanwhile, he is subjected to a second series of interrogations. 
If he persist in what is termed his obstinacy, he is remanded to 
prison, where, sometimes during many years, he continues; the 
horrible monotony of his existence being disturbed only by occa- 
sional repetitions of the scene in the hall of audience. 
( To be continued.) 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY, 
THE OCTAVE OF ALL SAINTS, 
DUPLEX-MINUS. 


‘Tuts service may be shewn as another instance of the Octave, and 
the reference which the subject of it has to that of its festival. ‘The 
Kestival of All Saints, which appeared in a former Number, is in a 
much more exalted strain, and alludes to the heavenly state of the 
blessed; whereas the Octave has for its subject the reflections which 
are connected with their earthly remains. The office, indeed, is not 
an unexceptionable one, as it refers to relics in a manner which 
savours Of Romish superstition; and the hymns have, therefore, been 
very freely rendered to avoid this; but the whole of it breathes such 
a catholic spirit of holy respect for the bodies of the dead, that the 
theme has been chosen as one strikingly at variance with those in- 
fidel notions of the day which would do violence to these sacred 
feelings of our nature. For it is to be observed how much these 
(now supposed weaknesses) are protected and sanctioned by holy 
scripture, which would teach us to hold in respect even the poor 
mortal remains of that which has been once the tabernacle of the 
good Spirit. 

This Octave is termed Duplex-minus, being slightly inferior in 
degree to that of the Ascension and the Epiphany, which were called 
Duplex-majus. The Lectios, of which the latter six are from Chry- 
sostom and Jerome, are omitted; but instances are given of the 
Capitulum, which occurs at all the Vespers, Lauds, and the hours 
after the Psalms and Antiphones, and is followed at the hours by the 
short Responsory as here given. It may serve to shew the tone and 
character of this interesting service. 

“« Words of heart-felt truth, 
Tending to patience when affliction strikes, 


To hope and love, to confident repose 
In God, and reverence for the dust of man.’ — The LE ccursion. 
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IN BHE FIRST VESPERS. 
int. The righteous shal! flourish as a branch 
Prov. xi. and xii. 
Ant. Let their memory be blessed ; let th eir bones flourish out of their place.—Eccli. xlvi. 


{nt. Let their bones flourish again out of their place, for they comforted Jacob, and de- 
livered them by assured hope.- Keech. xlix. 


Ant. ‘These were merciful men, whose a hteousness bath not been forgotten; and their 
glory shall not be blotted out. —Ecchi. xliv 


ie 


the root of the righteous yieldeth fruit.— 


fat. Their bodies are buried in peace ; ha their name liveth for evermore.—Eccli. xliv. 
( pitulum. Rom. vill. 
If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
Christ from the dead 
you. 


dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
shall also quick ‘nm your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 


I will comfort you ; and when ye see this, your heart shall rejoice, * and your bones 
ah ill flourish hike in h rly and hi ind of the Lo I shall be know n toward his servants, —— 
ve. God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes: and there shall be no more death, neither 


sorrow, nor crying, oe ither shall there be any more pain, * and your bones, &ec.— ls. vi. 6; 
Rev. XX. 


; 


Ait liymn. 


Reveren bay wor and sadly dear remains 
Folce hi in “ ce the sas irthly vesture lies, 
Dear pledges, lef tt “9 low, but thence to rise ’ 
Viedyes of heavenly bodies, _ from pains 
And here ye may litt up your thankful strain 
Ye Christian compames. The Spirit flies 
And hath it recomnpence mM quiet skies, 
And leaves with vou below its broken chains 
Yet for their bones meek Piety shall plead 
bie i Ly aah reth the De ud ! 
Phouzh seatter’d fa ind wide, j t God's own ev 


Doth keep ler that they perish not; and wher 
Phe prom ed hour shall come, their God again 
Vil vathes t! i@ul, and as he builds on high 
habitation, each there moulded by his rac 
shall hve, and find a sure abiding place. 


fous the places where your ashes he 
Shall be as altars, whence shall steadier rise 
Our prayers to Heav'n; and that blest sacrific: 
Where Giod the v ictim cometh down from high, 
Shall consecrate to holie mystery ; 
He he — accept s your deaths as join ‘d with hits 
Here builds all in one body, and supplies 
Our dying frames with immortality. 
And hence your graves become a tower of aid, 
A refuge from bad thoughts, a sacred shade 
Until, fresh clad with new and wondrous dowers, 
Our flesh shall join th’ angelic choirs, and be 
A hving temple, crown'd with heavenly towers ; 
Where evermore the praises shall ase end 
Of the Great undivided One and Three. 
And God be all in all, world without end. 


re. Raght dear in the sight of the Lord——r. Is the death of his saints. —Ps. exvi. 


int. at the magnificat. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and 
their works do follow them.—Rev. xiv. 


IN THE FIRST NOCTURN,. 

Ant. God said, Lam that 
Jacob: this is my n 
Ant. 


lam, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
ime for ever. — Exod. tii. 


I wall ransom them from the power of the grave ; [will redeem them from death.— 


Hos. xin. 
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Ant. So will I do for my servants’ sakes that 1 may not destroy them all. While they are 
yet speaking I will hear.—Is. Ixv. 
~ », Every one that is godly shall make his prayer unto thee——r. In a time when thou 
mayest be found. —Ps. xxxii. 


The Responsories which accompany the Scripture Lectios are thi following :— 


After the 1st Lectio. r. Abel obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts, * and by faith, he being dead, yet speaketh._—v. The Lord said unto Cain, What 
hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.—Heb. xi. ; 
Gen. iv. 

After the 2nd Lectio, r. When Pharaoh had let the people go, Moses took the bones of 
Joseph with him, for he had sworn the children of Israel, saying, * God will surely visit you: 
and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you.——v. By faith Joseph, when he died, 
made mention of the departing of the children of Israel, and gave commandment concerning 
his bones. * God will visit, &e. —Exod. XI}. 3 Heb. xi. 

After the 3rd Lectio. r. They cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha; * and when the 
man touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his feet. v. By faith they 
received their dead raised to life again. * When the man touched the bones, &c.—2 Kings 
xiii. ; Heb. xi. 





IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


Ant. I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do.—Luke xii. 
Ant. Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings? and not one of them is forgotten before 
God.—Luke Xil. 
{nt. ven the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.—Luke xii, 


v. He keepeth all their bones,——r. So that not one of them is broken,—Ps, xxxiv. 


The Responsories after the Lectios, 


After the 4th Lectio. r. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do: * and what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.—v. I will make you a name and a praise 
among all people: * and, &e.—John xiv; Zeph. ii. 

After the 5th Lectio. r. By the hands of the apostles were many signs wrought, insomuch 
that they brought forth the sick into the streets, that at the least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them.* And they were healed every one.——v. For thy 
mercy was ever by them, and healed them.* They were healed every one.—<Acts v. ; 
Wis. xvi. 

After the 6th Lectio. r. God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: so that 
from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, * and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spirits went out.——v. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
glorious in holiness, doing wonders '* And the diseases, &c.—-Acts xix. ; Exod. xv. 





IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 
Ant. © ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. —Ezek. xxxvii. 
Ant. Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones, Behold, I will cause breath to enter into 
you, and ye shall live. —Ezek. xxxvii. 
Ant. I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you with 
skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall live. —Ezek. xxxvii. 
v. That the bones which thou hast broken——r. May rejoice.—Ps. li. 


The Responsories after the Lectios. 


After the 7th Lectio, r. Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth* shall awake to 
everlasting life, and shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars, for ever 
and ever. v. That the dead are raised even Moses shewed, when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; for he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living. * They shall awake, &c.—Dan. xii. ; Luke xx. 

After the 8th Lectio. r. O my people, I will open your graves, and cause you to come out 
of your graves. * Then shall ye know that I, the Lord, have spoken it, and performed it. 
v. | am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.* Then shall ye know that I, the Lord, have spoken it, and performed it.—Ezek. 
xxxviil.; John xi. 

After the 9th Lectio. r. The Creator of the world, who formed the generation of men, 
ind found out the beginning of all things, * will also of his own mercy give you breath and 
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life again. ——v. God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not as 
though they were, « will also of his own mercy give you breath, &c.—2 Mace. vii. ; Rom. iv. 


v. Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, —-r, And give thanks unto him for a remem- 
brance is holiness, — Ps. xxx. 


AT THE LAUDS. 


Ant. 1 saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held. —Rev. vi. 
Ant. They cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood ?—-Rev. vi. ; 
nt. White robes were given unto them ; and it was said unto them, that they should 
rest for a little season, until their fellow-servants should be frlfilled.—Rev. vii. 


The Canticum as on All Saints. Wisdom x. 


Ant. They are before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple, and 
he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them.—Rev. vii. 

Ant. The Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.— 
Rev. vii. 

Capitulum, Is. xxvi. 


Behold, the Lord cometh out of his place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their 
iniquity ; the earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover her slain. 


The Hymn. 


Ye holy ones departed, be around ; 

Like incense are your memories ; do ye not 
Hear our poor prayers ascend, 
And, hearing ey rejoice ? 


Your dear remains have moulder'’d to their dust, 
Long since committed to the sorrowing grave, 
But from behind the veil 
Your presence breathes around. 


Your hallowing and soothing influence 

Filis all our temples, softening our rude hearts, 
While ye are in new worlds 
To higher service bound. 


Your ashes, which beneath our altars lie, 
Do breathe a deep spell, divinely eloquent, 
To heal the heart-sick soul, 
And bid bad spirits flee. 


To Father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One, 
Our Maker, Guide, a Saviour, One in Three, 
One praise, one glory be, 
Lasting eternally. 


r. Let the saints be joyful with glory. 





r. Let them rejoice in their beds. —Ps. cb. 
Ant. at the Benedictus. Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in the dust. Allel.—Is. xxvi. 


AT THE THIRD HOUR. 


The Capitulum. Romans viii. 


We know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now, and 
not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the = even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of the body. 


r. The dead bodies of thy servants * have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the air. 
———t. And the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the land, Ac. 

r. According to the greatness of thy power 
to die. — Ps. laxix, 





r. Preserve thou them that are appointed 











Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God ; when Christ, who is our life, shall 
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AT THE SIXTH HOUR. 
The Capitulum. Coloss. iii. 


appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 


r. O how plentiful is thy goodness * which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee !___ 


v. That thou hast prepared for them that put their trust in thee. 


v. We will not go back from thee ; let us live. ——r. And we shall call upon thy name.— 


Ps. Ixxx. 





-_— 


AT THE NINTH HOUR. 


The Capitulum. Philipp. iii. 
Our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body. 
r. They shall walk * in the light of thy countenance.—-v. Their delight shall be in thy 
wnaine, Ke. &e. 


Here follow the Second Vespers. 





SACRED POETRY. 


rs 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


As when a hillock of defiling earth, 

Let slip from some o’erhanging eminence, 

Into the bosom of a clear blue flood 

Comes falling, the pent current on each side 
Labours for outlet, and o’erflowing rills 

Are lost, in fen and reed untraceable. 

But, far above, gathering its own deep strength, 
Between the rocks an undefiled stream 

Forth issues, rolling clear its watery ranks ; 
While the broad bed of the descending flood, 
With dark discolourings and miry weeds, 

Bears on its forward passage to the sea. 

Thus when the infatuate Council named of Trent, 
Clogg’d up the catholic course of the true faith, 
Troubling the stream of pure antiquity, 

And the wide channel in its bosom took 

Crude novelties, scarce known as that of old; 
Then many a schism overleaped the banks, 
Genevese, Lutheran, Scotch diversities. 

Our Church, though straiten’d sore ’tween craggy walls, 
Kept her true course, unchanging and the same ; 
Known by that ancient clearness, pure and free, 
With which she sprung from ‘neath the throne of God. 


THE UNSHEATHING OF THE SWORD. 


Wuat seest thou, holy watchman? One that saith, 
My bow is bent, my hand upon the string, 
And there an arrow ready forth to spring. 

It is the unsheathing of the sword of wrath. 
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That sword are the ungodly—they His path 
Shall clear before Him, and around their King, 
In fear and meekness, shall His chosen bring ; 
Taught by that chastening which the blessing hath. 
The ungodly in their lusts let loose to slay ; 
His hated sword He then shall cast away. 
Therefore, when thou behold’st the clamourous throng 
Leagued against God’s vicegerents, stand, and fear 
Not man, but God! Keep thou thy conscience clear— 
It is the sword which doth to God belong! 


ON THE CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH-YARD., 
(See the Consecration Service.) 


Tuat we may here securely lay our dead, 

In peace to rest, till that great trumpet call, 
This spot henceforth we hedge around from all 
Offence of careless or injurious tread : 

And from henceforth this mould is hallowed, 
So not by force alone or outward law, 

But by a secret and invisible awe, 

To guard them sleeping in their lowly bed. 


Ye reverential fears, lest aught offend 
The unfeeling trunk, or outrage the dry dust,— 
Fears by this work attested,- hail, all hail, 
Sure ple ‘dge and proof that this is not the end ; 
Till faith, and piety, and Christian trust 
Fail from among us, ye shall never fail. 


ae te 
THE GROWTH OF GRACE. 
he ' } 

Tuts did not once so trouble me, And when we gave yet slighter heed 
That better I could not love Thee; Unto our brother's suffe ‘ring need, 

But now I feel and know, Our hearts reproached us then 
That only when we love, we find Not half so much as now, that we, 

| 


How far our hearts remain behind 


With such a careless eve, can see 
The love they should bestow. 


‘The woes and wants of men. 


) 


~* 4. 

While we had little care to call 

On Thee, and scarcely prayed at all, 
We seemed enough to pray 

But now we only think with iatiets 

How seldom to Thy glorious name 
Our lips their offerings pay. 


In doing is this knowledge won, 

lo see what yet remains undone ; 
With this our pride re press, 

And give us grace, a rowing store, 

That day by day we may do more, 
And may esteem it less. 


n. O. Te 


rO THE COMET. 
Beautirut Traveller from lands unknown, 
Who once again through boundless ether roaming, 
No unexpected guest, art visible 
To earthly sight, with pride and joy we hail 
Thy coming, which thus silently proclaims 
How faithful are the promises of Him, 
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POETRY. 


The All-sustaining God, who dwells on high, 
Ruling all worlds by laws immutable ! 

And yet, (if unreproved such wish may flow,) 
Would that the Power who clothed thy form with light, 
And gave thee strength and motion, might vouchsafe 
To endue thee now with vocal utterance, 

That in articulate language thou mightst tell 

The wondrous secrets of those thousand isles, 
The heavenly Cyclades, ’midst which thy bark, 
Successively revisiting their coasts, 

Thrids its bold voyage everlastingly ! 

Say, are the dwellers in those lucid realms 
Vassals of Time, like man? or does their will, 
Ever at war with Reason, stand exposed 

To the keen blasts of Mutability? 

Across their sunny paths, beloved by Faith, 

Does Doubt her shadow throw, and Sorrow walk 
A veiled companion by the side of Joy ? 

Or may we hope that, as in the heaven of heavens 
With singleness of heart the Angels serve 

Their King and God, so those inhabitants 

Of shining orbs his high commands obey, 

In love, steadily active? Even as thou, 

Comet, no lawless wanderer of the skies, 

As once was deemed, nor to the nations bringing 
Discord and death, but with unerring speed 
Calmly fulfilling thine appointed course, 

Though hidden from some, to others still revealed, 
Cheerfully shinest on admiring worlds. 





Lyra Apostolica. 
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NO. XXXII. 


L—THE RELIGION OF THE MAJORITY. 


Trutu! What is Truth! Shall Israel’s king or state 


Vou. IX.—Jan. 1836. 





Bow down, in Salem’s costly shrine, to Him 
Therein enthroned between the Cherubim, 
Because the Lord is God? Nay, we but knecled 
Before the Ark, by yonder vail concealed, 

Because that solemn Ark to consecrate 

The people chose. Now, if that people’s voice, 
With altered tones, in idol hymns rejoice, 

Lo! we obey the mandate. Raise the cry— 

Oh Baal, hear us! ‘To the host on high 

Pour the drink-offering! Moloch’s burning throne, 
Or Egypt's ‘monsters, Israel’s state shall own, 

If Israel’s tribes such deities demand. 

Truth! Whatis truth? Shall Levi dare to brand 
As false the creed the Gentile deems divine, 

Or point to miracle, or mystic sign 


—— 
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Wrought, as he dreams, to prove the truth of yore? 
Perish the thought: we heed such dreams no more ; 

Let Levi, let his brethren, learn that now 

Kings to their people’s Gods—to them alone—will bow. 





2.—NATIONAL PROPERTY. 


Hark! Baal’s praise resounds from countless choirs— 
See! gladdening nations hail his festal day— 

While round the Lord’s high shrine, the Levites’ fires, 
Some seven poor thousands, with Elijah, stay. 

Then say, can they require that scanty band, 

Nay, can their puny sect presume to hold 
The wealth by monarchs erst, with lavish hand, 

Down on Moriah’s favoured altars told? 

What kings have given, kings again may claim. 

Then onward! to the Temple! In the name 

Of David's line, of Judah’s kingly throne, 

Tear down th’ inlaying gold of Solomon. 

Nor view, ye timid few, our course with fear— 

We reverence, reared, the shrine we would not rear, 
And take not all. With thankfulness receive 

That portion of your own we deign to leave ; 
And let the many, from your surplus store, 

Mould their own idols. We demand no more. 

Speak ye of rights? What right, in reason’s eye, 
Outweighs the sanction of a nation’s nod? 

Who shall condemn a people? Who deny 

That people's privilege to chuse their God ? 





3.—NATIONAL DEGRADATION. 


Gop of our Israel! by our favoured sires 

Once known, once honoured! And is this the creed 
Hailed, in their children’s councils, with the meed 
Of godless acclamation; while the fires 

Burn low on Thy dread altar, and around 

Th’ advancing Gentile treads the hallowed ground ? 
Yea, it is thus; and nerveless rulers hear, 
Unhallowed triumph kindling in their eyes, 

And catch fresh ardour from each maddening cheer 
To urge the spoiler toward his glittering prize. 

Yea, worst of all: not Bethel’s priest alone, 

Or Bel’s adorer swells that plaudit’s tone. 

Thine own apostate worshipper, to Thee, 

Mocking or self-deceived, who bends the knee, 
Dares join the clamour; dares, though sworn to wait, 
A faithful guard, before Thy viney yard’s gate, 

Tear down her fence, and bid the forest boar 
Uproot Thy cherished vine on green Ierne’s shore. 


4.--PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Ann where is now the Tishbite? Where is he 
Should wave his master’s robe, and call on Thee, 
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The Lord God of Elijah? All is o’er. 

And while the Gentile scorns Thine awful frown, 
Th’ apostate digs Thy hallowed altar down, 

We see no sign, we hear no prophet more. 

Nay, Bride of Heav’n! thou art not all bereft, 
Though this world’s prince against thy power rebels ; 
By thrones, dominions, wealth, and honours left, 
Within thee still the Erernax Sprait dwells, 

Thy pledged possession. Seek nor seer nor sign, 
True Temple of that Habitant Divine ; 

Thy part is simple. Fearless still proclaim 

The truth to men who loath her very name. 

Proclaim that He, to Paul in glory shewn, 

E’en from that glory, calls thy wrongs His own. 
And, if thy night be dark,— if tempests roll 

Dread as the visions of thy boding soul,— 

Still, in thy dimness, watch, and fast, and pray ; 

And wait the Bridegroom’s call ;—the burst of opening day. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


MOORE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
LETTER Ll. 


HAVING in a former communication protested against the idea that 
papists in their missionary efforts among the heathen are regulated by 
the practice of the “ early Christians,” and having shewn also how 
far Mr. Moore is to be trusted in his use of old authors, or in his 
allusions to ancient customs, | proceed to give some further examples 
of his capabilities as an historian. In his account of Pelagius and 
Celestius, Mr. M. observes (pp. 206, 207)— 

“ That the latter was a Scot or native of Ireland is almost universally admitt«d; 
but of Pelagius, it is, in general, asserted that he was a Briton, and a monk of Ban- 
gor in Wales, There appears little doubt, however, that this statement is erroneous, 
and that the monastery to which he belonged was that of Bangor, or rather Ban- 
chor, near Carrickfergus. Two of the most learned, indeed, of all the writers re- 
specting the heresy which bears his name, admit Pelagius, no less than his disciple, 
to have been a native of Ireland.” Then follows, in a note,—“ Garnier, in his Dis- 
sert. upon Pelagianism ; and Vossius in his Histor. Pelag. The latter says, Pela- 
gius professione monachus, natione non Gallus Brito, ut Danzus putavit ; nec 
Anglo-Britannus, ut scripsit Baleus, sed Scotus.—Lib. i. cap. 3.” 


Now, further than as a matter of literary curiosity, it might be con- 
sidered scarcely worth while to inquire whether or not Pelagius and 
Celestius were one or both of them Irishmen ; yet it may not be 
altogether useless to shew that Mr. M. is one of the last persons one 
can look to for a decision of this question. It is true, as it happens, 
that Vossius does pronounce Pelagius to be “ a Scot ;’’ but, with the 
exception of a quotation from Jerome, which he seems to misunder- 
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stand, he does not give a single authority for his ipse dixit, though his 
assertion stands opposed to Bede, to Prosper, and to Augustine, who 
all possessed better opportunities for information on such a subject 

than Vossius. With respect to Mr. M.’s other “ learned’’ writer, 
Garnier, it is odd enough that he is so far from admitting Pelagius to 
have been “a native of Ireland,” that he expressly decides that 
question to be a matter of uncertainty. After giving the opinions of 
Augustine and others on that point, he concludes—* id unum certo 
constat, ex transmarinis Britannis Albinum hune canem, ut loquitur 
Hieronymus, Scotorum pulsibus preegravatum, advectuin fuisse.”’ 
(Garnier, Dissert. i., de primis Auctor. et Defens. Heeres, Pelag., cap. 
4.) Furthermore, instead of allowing Pelagius to have been an Irish 
monk, Garnier does not admit him to have been a monk at all in Mr, 
M.’s sense of that word. And, to complete the story, the monastery 
of “ Banchor near Carrickfergus,” to which Mr. M., in his zeal for the 
honour and glory of “ ould lreland,’’ will have Pelagius to have been 
attached, had no existence, except in the imagination of the poet, 
until more than a century after Pelagius’ death. Mr. M., therefore, 
ought in fairness to have told us all this. As, also, he lays such stress 
on the authority of Garnier, he should have stated that this author is 
of opinion that Celestius was a native of Rome, or at least, of Cam- 
pania, and not of Ireland; and that he was born about the year 370, 
exactly one = after he had, according to Mr. M., written three 
edifying letters to his parents from the monastery of Tours, a.p, 369, 
that monastery being not then founded. It may be further noted that 
the expression “ de monasterio,” which Mr. M. gives from Gennadius’ 
account of Celestinus (not “ Celestius,” as Mr. M. has it), most naturally 
indicates, not the place from whence the letters in question were writ- 
ten, as Mr, M. interprets it, but the subject of them.* Whether or 
not the letters afford an incidental proof of the art of writing being 
then known to the Irish, (Moore, p. 208,) will, of course, depend upon 
the fact of their having been written by Celestius at all ; ‘and if written 
by him, it must then be determined whether or not the native country 
of his parents was Ireland. 

Your readers may, perhaps, be tempted to think that such history 
as this might as well have been left to find its level among other like 
papistical records ; but on looking a little farther into the matter, they 
may see a probable reason why Mr. M. has indulged in all this ques- 
tionable disquisition. Mr. M., as a strenuous advocate for the opinion 
that all the orthodoxy of the ancient church of Ireland was derived 
from Rome, must have some interest in identifying Pelagius and Ce- 
lestius with his native country: for though it m ay be impossible to 
demonstrate that the gospel of Christ was unknown in Ireland before 
the mission of Palladius, yet if it can be shewn that both Pelagius and 
Celestius were Irishmen (all the rest of their history being unmen- 
tioned), there would be great natural plausibility in the supposition 
that the doctrines of these heretics would certainly be propagated by 
them in the land of their nativity. Hence Mr. M. writes— 
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* Tertullian, in like manner, wrote a Treatise, “ De Pallio.” 
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“ From some phrases of St. Jerome in one of his abusive attacks on Pelagius, im- 
porting that the heresy professed by the latter was common to others of his country- 
men, it has been fairly concluded, that the opinions in question were not confined 
to these two Irishmen, but, on the contrary, had been spread to some extent among 
that people. It is, indeed, probable, that whatever Christians Ireland could boast 
at this period, were mostly followers of the tenets of their two celebrated country- 
men; and the fact that Pelagianism had, at some early period, found its way into 
this country is proved by a letter from the Roman clergy to those of Ireland, in the 
year 640, wherein, adverting to some indications of a growth of heresy at that time, 
they pronounce it to be a revival of the old Pelagian virus.” (Moore, pp. 208, 209.) 

As we are not specifically referred to that “ abusive attack” upon 
Pelagius in which “ some phrases” import that the doctrines of the 
heretic were professed by “ others of his countrymen,’ we have no 
means of judging how “ fairly” it has been concluded from Jerome 
that Pelagianism “ had even spread to some extent among the | Irish 
people.” On that head, therefore, Mr. M. must not complain if his 
assertion be taken only as an assertion; each individual taking, at the 
same time, the liberty of balancing probabilities for himself, It may, 
on the other hand, be asserted that, according to Garnier, there is 
no historical reason for concluding that either Pelagius or Celestius 
visited the British Islands after they had adopted their heretical no- 
tions; so that the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the Irish Christians 
could in no way be affected by the personal influence of “ these two 
Irishmen.’ Let us proceed, therefore, to examine the proof afforded 
by the letter of the Roman to the Irish clergy, “ that Pelagianism 
had, at some early period, found its way into” Ireland. This proof 
is supposed to be contained in the expression, “ et hoc quoque cogno- 
vimus, quod virus Pelagianse hereseos apud vos denuo reviviscit.” 
(p. 209, note.) If, however, this passage be taken with the context, 
the “ Pelagian virus’’ is alluded to only in such a manner as to lead 
to the conclusion that the heresy, which had been utterly exploded 
elsewhere, had begun to make its appearance in Ireland.* Let your 
readers judge : “ et hoc quoque...., .denuo reviviscit ; quod omnino 
hoertamur, ut a vestris mentibus hujusmodi venenatum superstitionis 
facinus auferatur. Nam qualiter ipsa quoque execranda heresis 
damnata est, latere vos non debet ; quia non solum per istos ducentos 
annos abolita est, sed et quotidie & nobis perpetuo anathemate sepulta 
damnatur ; et hortamur, ne quorum arma combusta sunt, apud vos 
eorum cineres suscitentur.’” (Bede, lib. ii.,c. 19; Usher. Vet. Epist. 
Hibern. Sylloge, Ep. ix.) But even supposing Mr. M.'s interpreta- 
tion of this passage to be the true one, it should be borne in mind that 
the Roman clergy received their information from persons who, ac- 
cording to Mr. M. (p. 270) had, in this very letter, wilfully misrepre- 
sented the practice of the Lrish Christians ; why, therefore, are these 
false informants here stealthily produced as trustworthy witnesses in 
a matter of doctrine ? Most persons who had not a cause to serve 
would, in Mr. M.’s circumstances, have naturally taken the side of 
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* I find Dr. Lanigan (Eccl. Hist., vol. ii., p. 15, second edit.) takes the same 
view of this letter. He observes, also, that “ there is not, in any Irish document, 
the least allusion to any Pelagian sect formerly existing in Ireland.” 
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charity ; and, having given the accused party the benefit of that 
doubt with which the testimony of a witness convicted of falsehood is 
to be received, would altogether have acquitted the ancient Irish of 
this charge of heresy. Had Mr. M. any misgivings on this point when 
he forgot to throw out the least hint as to where the letter he here quotes 
ts to be seen? If this question should seem to convey any unjust sus- 
picions, Mr. M. will, doubtless, bear in mind that he belongs to a 
communion which has of late acquired an unhappy notoriety for 
equivocations and mental reservations, if for nothing worse, Mr. M. 
may be assured, also, that such suspicions are not likely to be allayed 
by the unhesitating and somewhat crafty manner in which he has in- 
troduced Pope Celestine as the party who sent German and Lupus on 
& mission to England “ for the express purpose of freeing’’ this country 
“‘ from the infection of’’ the Pelagian “ heresy” (p. 209). Roundly 
to assert, indeed, as undoubted matter of fact, that w which | is questioned 
or denied, may secure to Mr. M. the credit of being an unscrupulous 
partisan; but it will not gain him the reputation even ay a well-in- 
formed, and conscientious historian. » K. G. 


THE OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


My pear Sir,—It may be proper for me to trouble you with a few 
lines, in answer to your correspondent “ Luther.” 

Your correspondent censures me for not having “ condescended to 
inform him what law of the Church was broken by either those who 
preac ued against popery on the 4th of October, or those who sub- 
miited to public consideration reasons that w ould render that an ap- 
propriate subje et for their sermon on that day.’ Now, as I neither 
asserted nor insinuated, of those who so preached, or of those who so 
submitted their reasons, that they broke, in so doing, any law of the 
Church, your corresponde nt has, in this instance, to use his own (not 

ery e eg rant) expression, “ built up a house of cards for me,” and to 
him [ will leave the triumph and delight of bntiekites itdown, What 
I stated was, that the appointment of a fi siival by mere presbyters was 
contrary to the principles of the universal church of Christ, and I gave 
my authority for the statement by referring to an apostolical father, 
who affirms that nothing is to be done without the decision of the 
bishop. This principle your corresponde nt ridicules. Of course I 
cannot answer a sneer; but when he thinks to expose the absurdity 
of this principle by asking, whether the bishop chose the subject of my 
sermon last Sunday, | beg to reply, that the bishop, so far, chooses 
the subject of all my sermons; that he knows that, as a conscientious 

clergyman, in obedience to the canon of 1571, I shall not « pre- 
sume to deliver anything from the pulpit, as of moment, to be reli- 
giously observed and believed by the people, but that which is 
agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and 
collected out of the same doctrine by the catholic fathers and bishops 


of the ancient Church.’ Within these limits he has, by the fact of 


instituting me to my living, given me permission to use my own dis- 
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cretion. When I intend, in my preaching, to violate these rules, I 
shall honestly give notice to his lordship; and he, I trust, will 
suspend me. I hope your worthy correspondent will not take offence 
if 1 suggest to him a subject for his next Sunday’s discourse, and for 
his own serious consideration, by quoting the following passage from 


Bishop Hurd :— 


“‘ In all moral matters, something—nay, much—must be left to the fuirness and 
honesty of the mind. Without this principle, the plainest rule of life may be evaded 
or abused; and with it even that hard saying of loving our enemies, which is near 
akin to this of meekness,” (the subject of his lordship’s discourse, ) “is easily under- 
stood, and may be readily applied.” 

Your correspondent proceeds to affirm that no festival was appointed. 
Except by public authority, no festival can be appointed, so as to 
expose to the penalties of the law those who refuse to observe it. 
What we complained of was, that presbyters should appoint it in their 
own parishes without having received any commands to that effect 
from their bishops ; so that appointed and observed are, in this case, so 
far as the clergy are concerned, synonymous terms. Does your 
correspondent mean to say that no festival was observed? If he does, 
I have only to regret that, by my combat with a shadow, I disturbed 
his serenity. He is, however, mistaken, if he supposes that, if a 
festival had been observed, no special service could have been used, 
because no special service was appointed by authority. In the present 
lax state of our discipline, unauthorized hymns are frequently intro- 
duced into our churches, and unauthorized prayers offered before and 
after sermon, ‘These might have been rendered special ; but “ Luther” 
says there was no such festival as that of which we dreamed, and, 
therefore, all controversy on this head shall cease between us. But if 
ever an attempt is made to get up a festival of the sort, though your 
correspondent ridicules us for referring to primitive practice, he may 
thank me for pointing out to him a source from which he may form 
his principle of conduct. He professes respect for the canons of 
1603; and from what the 72nd canon decrees with respect to fasts, 
he may understand what the church intends as to festivals. The 
canon runs thus :— 


_“ No minister or ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop of the 
diocese first obtained and had under his hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn 
fasts, either publicly or in any private houses, other than such as by law are, or by 
public authority shall be, appointed ; nor shall be wittingly present at any of them, 
under pain of suspension for the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for the third.”’ 

Let your correspondent bear in mind the rule I have quoted from 

a ° e cn 
Bishop Hurd while he reads this canon; and if, I repeat, at some 
future period, an attempt is made to keep an unauthorized feast, he 
will probably be found on our side, although I cannot hope that “ in 
main principles” he will ever agree with us. 

our correspondent is rather severe upon me because | said that it 
was proposed “to celebrate the publication of Bishop Coverdale’s 

= . ° . . ° . 

Bible as the first translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue.” 
it appears that, in making this statement, I misrepresented him,—unin- 
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charity; and, having given the accused party the benefit of that 
doubt with which the testimony of a witness convicted of falsehood is 
to be received, would altogether have acquitted the ancient Irish of 
this charge of heresy. Had Mr. M. any misgivings on this point when 
he forgot to throw out the least hint as to where the letter he here quotes 
ts to be seen? If this question should seem to convey any unjust sus- 
picions, Mr. M. will, doubtless, bear in mind that he belongs toa 
communion which has of late acquired an unhappy notoriety for 
equivocations and mental reservations, if for nothing worse, Mr. M. 
may be assured, also, that such suspicions are not likely to be allayed 
by the unhesitating and somewhat crafty manner in which he has in- 
troduced Pope Celestine as the party who sent German and Lupus on 
a mission to England “ for the express purpose of freeing’’ this country 
‘ from the infection of” the Pelagian “ heresy” (p. 209). Roundly 
to assert, indeed, as undoubted matter of fact, that which is questioned 
or denied, may secure to Mr. M. the credit of being an unscrupulous 
partisan; but it will not gain him the reputation even of a well-in- 
formed, and conscientious historian. » Kk. G. 


THE OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


My pear Str,—It may be proper for me to trouble you with a few 
lines, in answer to your correspondent “ Luther.” 

Your corre spondent censures me for not having “ condescended to 
inform him what law of the Church was broken by either those who 
preac ved against popery on the 4th of October, or those who sub- 
miited to pub lic consideration reasons that w ould render that an ap- 
propriate subject for their sermon on that day.”’ Now, as I neither 
asserted nor insinuated, of those who so preac hed, or of those who so 
submitted their reasons, that they broke, in so doing, any law of the 
ae h, your corresponde nt has, in this instance, to use his own (not 

ery legant) e xpression, “ built up a house of cards for me,” and to 
hes [ will leave the triumph and delight of knocking it down, What 
I stated was, that the appointment of a fe siival by mere presbyters was 
contrary to the principles of the universal church of Christ, and I gave 
my authority for the statement by referring to an apostolical father, 
who affirms that nothing is to be done without the decision of the 
bishop. ‘This principle your correspondent ridicules. Of course I 
cannot answer a sneer; but when he thinks to ex pose the absurdity 
of this principle by asking, whether the bishop chose the subject of my 
sermon last Sund: ay, | beg to reply, that the bishop, so far, chooses 
the subject of all my sermons; that he knows that, as a conscientious 
clergyman, in obedience to the canon of 1571, I shall not « pre- 
sume to deliver anything from the pulpit, as of moment, to be reli- 
giously observed and believed by the people, but that which is 
agree able to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and 
collected out of the same doctrine by the catholic fathers and bishops 


of the ancient Church.’ Within these limits he has, by the fact of 
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cretion. When I intend, in my preaching, to violate these rules, I 
shall honestly give notice to his lordship; and he, I trust, will 
suspend me. I hope your worthy correspondent will not take offence 
if | suggest to him a subject for his next Sunday’s discourse, and for 
his own serious consideration, by quoting the following passage from 


Bishop Hurd :— 


“ ¥n all moral matters, something—nay, much—must be left to the fuirness and 
honesty of the mind. Without this principle, the plainest rule of life may be evaded 
or abused; and with it even that hard saying of loving our enemies, which is near 
akin to this of meekness,” (the subject of his lordship’s discourse, ) “is easily under- 
stood, and may be readily applied.” 

Y our correspondent proceeds to affirm that no festival was appointed. 
Except by public authority, no festival can be appointed, so as to 
expose to the penalties of the law those who refuse to observe it. 
What we complained of was, that presbyters should appoint it in their 
own parishes without having received any commands to that effect 
from their bishops ; so that appointed and observed are, in this case, so 
far as the clergy are concerned, synonymous terms. Does your 
correspondent mean to say that no festival was observed? If he does, 
I have only to regret that, by my combat with a shadow, I disturbed 
his serenity. He is, however, mistaken, if he supposes that, if a 
festival had been observed, no special service could have been used, 
because no special service was appointed by authority. In the present 
lax state of our discipline, unauthorized hymns are frequently intro- 
duced into our churches, and unauthorized prayers offered before and 
after sermon, These might have been rendered special ; but “ Luther’’ 
says there was no such festival as that of which we dreamed, and, 
therefore, all controversy on this head shall cease between us. But if 
ever an attempt is made to get up a festival of the sort, though your 
correspondent ridicules us for referring to primitive practice, he may 
thank me for pointing out to him a source from which he may form 
his principle of conduct. He professes respect for the canons of 
1603; and from what the 72nd canon decrees with respect to fasts, 
he may understand what the church intends as to festivals. The 
canon runs thus :— 


* No minister or ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop of the 
diocese first obtained and had under his hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn 
fasts, either publicly or in any private houses, other than such as by law are, or by 
public authority shall be, appointed ; nor shall be wittingly present at any of them, 
under pain of suspension for the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for the third.” 


‘Let your correspondent bear in mind the rule I have quoted from 
Bishop Hurd while he reads this canon; and if, I repeat, at some 
future period, an attempt is made to keep an unauthorized feast, he 
will probably be found on our side, although I cannot hope that “ in 
main principles” he will ever agree with us. 

‘our correspondent is rather severe upon me because J said that it 
was proposed “to celebrate the publication of Bishop Coverdale’s 
Bible as the first translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue.”’ 
it appears that, in making this statement, I misrepresented him,—unin- 
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tentionally, of course, since I know not who he is. ‘The newspapers 
certainly endeavoured to impress the public mind with the notion that, 
before the publication of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible, the Church of 
England, like the modern Church of Rome, had withheld the Scrip- 
tures from the people; and I addressed myself to contradict this 
assertion, by shewing that, until within 150 years of the Reformation, 
this had not been the case; and that the principle was not even then 
acknowledged by the Church, although it may have been acted upon 
by individual presbyters, who, nevertheless, were sometimes censured 
by their superiors, as in the case of Are hbishop Thursby.* Your 
correspondent’s wrath, however, is excited, because I made the 
statement as given above, and he pronounces my error to be “ really 
too bad.”’ “ Luther’ tells us that “the day was’’ (not observed) “ but 
remarked, as the tricentenary of the completion of the first PRINTED 
version of the whole Scriptures in the English tongue.” ‘The word 
PRINTED is in capital letters, and, there fore, on this word, I presume, 

he thinks the whole weight of the affair rests. Had I thought so, | 
certainly should not have troubled you with the concluding part of 
my former letter. 1 do not for a moment doubt that it was this 
circumstance which rendered the day remarkable to your correspon- 
dent, “ Luther ;” and if he had kept a festival, it would have been 
to celebrate that event. But whether this was the event “ remarked’ 
by all who “ remarked’”’ the day, 1 may fairly be permitted to doubt, 
since I have before me one of the many hundred medals which were 
distributed in Birmingham and its neighbourhood on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, on which the inscription is as follows :—“'To commemorate that 
glorious event, the publication of the first English Bible.” Here, cer- 
tainly, we have nothing about PrRinTED; but we have a statement 
very similar to that which I am censured for having attributed to our 
opponent's statement, calculated to make the erroneous impression I 
deprecated, and which fully justified me in laying open what your 
correspondent (not very courteous in his expressions) calls my “ mare’s 
nest.”” But still I will, in all humility, and to save further trouble, 
admit that I was in error; but then I must take the liberty of appeal- 
ing to Mr. Horne, whom your correspondent considers as “the prime 
mover in the affair,” to prove that if J was wrong, “ Luther” was not 
right. Mr. Horne first moved in the affair by the publication of a 
little tract, not compiled with his usual skill, of which the title is—« A 
Protestant Memorial for the Commemoration, on the 4th of October, 
1835, of the Third Centenary of the Reformation, and of the Publica- 
tion of the first entire Protestant English Version of the Bible.” Mr. 
Horne clearly lays the stress upon Protestant, and not upon printed. 
If, then, my unintentional alteration of the terms used by the founder 
of the imaginary feast was “too bad,” the alteration made by your 
corresponde nt, “Luther” was muc h worse. His alteration was 
simply made for the not very charitable purpose of making his adver- 
sary appear ridiculous ; whereas, if I had adopted the terms used by 
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® By an error of the press, copied by “ Luther,” he was called in my letter 
“ Thurby,” 
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Mr. Horne, I should have added to the strength of my cause; for we 
all know that a translation may very easily be made to assume the 
character of a commentary—that is to say, in disputed passages the 
peculiar opinions of the translator may have an undue influence.* 


a But to return to “ Luther.” He evidently thinks [ might have 
y saved myself some needless trouble, when I was referring to the 
iy ancient English versions, had I transcribed half a page of Horne’s 


Introduction. I will tell him why I did not do this. IT could not 
have done so without animadverting, as I am now obliged to do, upon 
r the following passage. Mr. Horne alludes to the convocation held at 
Oxford (as, he says, agreeing with Linwood and Collier, in 1408, 
though Archbishop Usher places it in 1407, and Archbishop Parker in 
1406,) by Archbishop Arundel, and then states that it was decreed by 
a constitution “that no one should thereafter translate any text of 
Scripture into English, by way of a book, or little book, or tract, and 
that no book of this kind should be read that was composed lately, in 
the time of John Wickliffe, or since his death.”’—Vol. ii., p. 234, 
edit. 1823. In my former letter, | gave the constitution itself, as 
I found it translated by John Johnson, in the Ecclesiastical Laws ; | 
will now give it as I find it in Anthony Johnson's Historical Account 

' of the several English Translations of the Bible :— 

‘Tt is a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome assures us, to translate the Scriptures, it 
being very difficult in a version to keep close to the sense of the inspired writers ; for, 
by the confession of the same father, he had mistaken the meaning of several texts, 
We, therefore, constitute and ordain, that from henceforward no unauthorized person 
shall translate any part of Holy Scripture into English, or any other language, under 
any form of book or treatise ; neither shall any such book, treatise, or version, made 
either in Wickliffe’s time or since, or which hereafter shall be made, be read, either 
in whole or in part, publicly or privately, under the penalty of greater excommuni- 
cation, till the translation shall be approved either by the bishop of the diocese or a pro- 
vincial council, as occasion may require.” 


Now I ask whether Mr. Horne has stated the case impartially ? 
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* It was, indeed, on this very account ; it was because Coverdale’s and other subse- 
quent translations were not free from this defect that our present authorized version 
was undertaken, which was not published until, acting on the principles of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, the translators had submitted it to a provincial synod ; and on this 
account, also, the papist objects even to our authorized version. He says, your 
translation is a partial one, and made for party purposes ; and, therefore, we reject it, 
just as you do the improved version, so called, of the Socinians. We answer him by 
denying the charge, and by challenging him to compare our translation with the ori- 
ginal. But when we talk of a Protestant Bible, and the great advantage our cause has 
derived from the publication of a Protestant Bible, we concede the very point in 
debate,—we plead guilty to the accusation ; and the Romanist says, “If it be a 
fair translation, what matters it whether it be a Protestant version or not? What 
do you mean by talking of a Protestant version? If you mean anything, you mean 
that your translators, wherever it has been possible, have rendered a passage so as to 

_- make it favour your side of the question—that is to say, you appeal to Scripture as 
the sole judge in the controversy between us, and then endeavour to corrupt the 
Judge. It is on these grounds that we refuse your version, and represent you to our 
people as corrupters of the truth.” Of course, this argument of the papist may be 
refuted by any well-educated person; but why should we give them ground for the 
argument at all? why afford them an opportunity, by our indiscretion, for that 
declamation, which, with too many persons, is considered in the light of argument ? 
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‘The observation of Anthony Johnson is, I think, far more candid than 
the inference of Horne :— 


“ The reading of Wickliffe’s translation was prohibited, as appears by this canon, 
not simply as a version in the vulgar tongue, but as disapproved of the Church, 
because the translator was not thought to have rendered the original faithfully, and 
according to the full import and meaning of the text, or, at least, because it was not a 
work of authority, it being not thought convenient to allow any private person the 
liberty of translating the Scriptures. Archbishop Arundel, one would think, could 
not be of opinion that it was simply unlawful to render or read the Holy Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue; because he had justly applauded Queen Anne for reading 
them, (as was before observed,) and in those very constitutions which prohibit the 
reading of Wicéliffe’s books, or any other version by persons unauthorized, it is 
declared that this prohibition should only continue in force till such translation 
should be approved by a provincial council or the bishop of the diocese ; which 
supposes, in the judgment of that prelate, there might be reason why such transla- 
tion should be approved when faithfully done, and by persons duly authorized to 


that end.” 

I do not for a moment imagine that your correspondent will 
acquiesce in these remarks. No; he assumes the very point he ought 
to prove; and taking it for granted that the Church of England in 
1408 was precisely what the Church of Rome has been ever since the 
Council of Trent, he insinuates, without shewing any reason for his 
suspicions, that Archbishop Arundel was, (by a slight anachronism, ) if 
not a jesuit, one who acted on jesuitical principles ; that both he and 
his suffragans (‘ diocesans’’ he terms them) were hypocrites; and 
states, as a new historical fact, but without giving us his authority, 
that “ Queen Anne's was a mere case of permission.” Surely he for- 
gets that of charity it is said, du NoyiLerae ro Kaxdv,—it imputes no evil 
to any one by putting the worst constructions upon actions which have 
a doubtiul appearance. But, at all events, J am not bound to receive 
his suspicions or assertions as facts; Lam not bound to identify the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome even in 1408; and 
therefore I may, for the present, be permitted to conclude, that the 
quotation made above establishes my position, that, whatever may 
have been the conduct of individual clergymen, the Church of 
Kngland, down to the year 1408, had not authoritatively asserted the 
Romish heresy, that the Seriptures ought to be withheld from the 
people, or that there ought to be xo translation of them. 

To the last paragraph in your correspondent's letter it is impossible 
for me to attempt a reply. I must content myself with reminding him 
that the three dialectic flaws are petitio principii, argumentum in cir- 
culo, and argumentum contra rem in premisso rem ipsam includente. 
Whether he be chargeable with one or all of these, I will leave it for 
his readers to decide, not having myself that talent for banter and 
ridicule in which “ Luther” indulges. 

But before | conclude, | must be permitted to ask him whether, in 
his calmer and more serious moments, he thinks it was becoming in 
him to insinuate that 1 was an apologist for the Romish Church ? In 
opposing the papists, I may not choose my weapons from his 
armoury ; and, in attacking popery, I may be willing, at the same 
time, to defend Catholicism; but what right has he (because, perhaps, 
and I judge from his letter, he does not understand the difference of 
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the terms) to imply that Iam an advocate of Romanism? Before 
« Luther’ comes forward again in the character of a polemic, let me 
advise him to study carefully Hey’s Canons of Controversy. 


“ It is (says that candid w riter) frequently seen that men use arrogant and declama- 
tory expressions, setting aside all doubt that the truth is on their side. But why 
may not their adversaries do the same? And if they do, one arrogant and declama- 
tory expression is as good as another ; and they are, altogether, so many hindrances 
to the settlement of the truth.” 


Suppose that I were to act on “ Luther’s” principle, 1 might point 
out some passages in his letter not apparently written in a charitable 
or Christian spirit, and on that ground I might speak of him as a 
patron of infidelity ; or, pointing out other passages which seem to 
betray the special-pleader, | might remind him of what Henry Whar- 
ton said of Bale, Bishop of Ossory—*“ Veritas Baleeo parum curee 
erat dummodo Romane ecclesiz inimicorum numerum = augere 
posset.” But I shall not say any such thing. Lhave no doubt that 
your correspondent, though betrayed by a little warmth of temper into 
some incautious expressions, is a good and well-meaning Christian ; 
and that, in spite of the errors into which, as you have ably shewn, he 
may occasionally be led, as an advocate of piety he will never inten- 
tionally compromise the truth. 1 will conclude, therefore, by request- 
ing him to obtain from you my address, and if he will do me the 
honour of paying me a visit, 1 will exhibit to him certain letters, 
which will fully prove to him that 1 have incurred the censures con- 
cerning which he is sceptical, and that there are some outrageously pious 
persons who imitate your correspondent’s celebrated namesake, if in 
nothing else, at least in the unmeasured violence of his language. 


W. EF. H. 


POYNDER’S POPERY IN ALLIANCE WITH HEATHENISM. 


Sik,—I cannot but regret that so zealous a defender of the Protestant 
cause as Mr. Poynder has shewn himself to be, should have marred 
his usefulness by (1 think) an unfair and injndicious selection of his 
weapons. 

To establish the “ Alliance,” “ Conformity,” and “ Identity’ of a 
large portion of the church of Christ with heathenism, is a task so full 
of pain, and grief, and shame, that nothing but imperious necessity 
should compel the reluctant attempt. Admitting (as I freely do) that 
the course pursued by the bishops and clergy of ‘the Roman schism in 
these is!ands both warrants and obliges us to set before our own people 
all that can in truth be alleged against the Roman system, yet, even 
under this pressure, Christian charity would rather lead us to seek, 
and to rejoice to find, any circumstances which might serve to e xempt 
our brethren who are called by the name of Christ from the fearful 
charges above named, than to go out of our way causelessly to affix 
them. I cannot deny ‘that, in some instances (espec ially as Concerns 
image- worship), it must be difficult, if not altogether impossible, for 
the Romanists to acquit themselves of the charge. But in by far the 
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greater number of the cases cited by Mr. Poynder, the refutation ap- 
pears to me so easy and obvious, that it must not only occur to every 
impartial reader of his book who is acquainted with the Scriptures, 
but must afford the Roman advocates a very plausible pretext for dis- 
missing the whole of the charge. I would entreat him to consider 
what other effect he can look for from bringing obviously unsustain- 
able accusations, but, on the one hand, to make ill-informed protestants 
doubt of the defensibleness of their position; and on the other, to make 
the Romanists reject every examination of the differences between us? 
Now, to shew the reason for these remarks, | would ask any impar- 
tial Christian whether, when the practices of the church of Rome 
which differ from those of the church of England may be derived 
either from the Holy Scriptures or from heathenism, it is consistent 
with the golden rue of doing as we would be done by, to identify 
them with heathenism rather than the Scriptures ? Yet this is the 
course which Mr. Poynder has pursued in the work before us. I 
do confess that I think a man might as well go about to prove an 
alliance between the church of England and heathenism, because 
we have a stated priesthood, temples, set times of devotion, music and 
postures in our devotions in common with the heathens, as to attempt 
to establish such a charge against the church of Rome on many of the 
grounds which Mr. Poy nder has brought forward in defence of it. 
Such are,—1. ‘The use of tncense in the public worship, a thing ex- 
pressly enjoined, under the old dispensation, by the Almighty himself, 
(Iixod. xxx.) and nowhere prohibited under the new. The lights 
burned in the temples. ‘To this the selfsame remarks ap aig Kixod, 
xxv.) @ The votive off rings, expressly sanctioned under the old dis- 
pensation (Levit. xxvii), and nowhere prohibited under the new. 
4. Tutelar saints, tounded on Dan. x. 20, 21, and not improbably 
deduced from Matt. xvin. 10. — Canonization of : saints ; SER Prov. 
X. a and the whole of Heb. xi. The refuge of the sanctuary : in 
uncondemned usage among the J vs, (1 Kings ii. 28,) and counte- 
nanced, as to the principle, by Divine appointment; | allude to the 
cities of refuge, (Num. xxxv.) 7. The priesthood (essential to the 
existence of a church); under express appointment and sanction under 
all the dispensations, preye. (Gen. xiv. I8,) Levitical, (Num. 
iii, 10.) and Christian, (Mal. i. 11; Heb. xiii. 10.) &., Religious pro- 
cessions ; in uncondemne ed usage, to say the least, under the old dis- 
pensation, (Psal, Ixvii. 25,) and nowhere prohibited under the new. 
It would not be diffe al to extend the list to several other instances 
adduced by Mr. Poy nder, in proof of the alliance between popery and 
heathenism, But these will, perhaps, suffice to shew with what very 
little consideration, and therefore great, though I am sure uninten- 
tional, unfairness his work has been drawn up. Concerning these 
and all the other instances which he has adduced, which are not con- 
trary to Divine appointment, unless we would deny to others that Chris- 
tian liberty which we claim for ourselves, we must allow to the church 
of Rome, as an integral portion of the church of Christ, the liberty of 
adopting or rejecting any of these usages, according as the rulers of the 
church shall judge to tend most to edification ; provided always that 
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they do not violate Christian liberty, and divide the body of Christ, 
by requiring an approbation of these indifferent things as a term of 
communion. I must repeat, it appears to me that the putting forward 
these immaterial and unimportant points of difference, can only have 
the effect of distracting the attention from, and enabling the Romanists 
to keep out of sight, the real point in dispute between us and them; 
which, after all, will be found to be this,—namely, the right of the rulers 
of any portion of the church of Christ, or even of the whole church, to 
require an assent to new articles of faith, and new terms of commu- 
nion, which cannot be proved to have been required semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus. 
I do not wish to notice every inaccuracy in Mr. Poynder’s publica- 
tion, but there are some statements of his (pp. 80, 81,) concern- 
ing the Christian sacrifice, so contrary (I conceive) to Christian truth, 
that I must request permission to point them out, He says, “In the 
arly age of the Christian church, sacrifice was, of course, unknown, 
since the advent of the expected Saviour had abrogated a rite which, 
having reference to himself alone, was necessarily at an end when he 
appeared who was the sum and substance of that, as of all other types 
of the Jewish dispensation.”’ Let me request Mr. Poynder to re-con- 
sider this passage, and, having done so, to say,—Ist, as regards the 
reason Of the thing, to which the words “ of course” and “ necessarily”’ 
apply, why a typical sacrifice should of course be less necessary to 
keep up the memory of what has happened, than to keep alive an ex- 
pectation of what will happen? 2ndly. As to the fact which he states,— 
namely, that “in the early ages of the Christian church sacrifice was 
unknown,’—will he have the goodness to say, whether he states this as 
the result of his own examination of the records of the church or as 
his mere conjécture. If as the result of his own examination of the 
records of the church, will he have the kindness to specify those to 
which he refers? 1 can only say that, if he is right, 1 have been most 
unfortunate either in the copies which I have used or in the inferences 
which I have drawn from them. For the result of my own inquiries, 
such as they are, has led me to this conviction—that if there is one point 
of Christian truth more than another to which the fathers, the coun- 
cils, the liturgies, in a// ages, bear uniform testimony, it is to this, that 
the euvharist, or Lord's Supper, is a sacrifice, not merely, as Mr. Poyn- 
der admits, in that large and extensive sense of the word in which 
the Bible terms every religious performance—our prayers, our praises, 
and even ourselves—sacrifices to God, but in a strict sense which is 
not applicable to any of these,—namely, that there is a material offer- 
ing placed upon the altar by priests ordained for that purpose. 1 con- 
ceive that in two senses the eucharist is rightly named a sacrifice : 
1, strict and true, as regards the bread and wine; 2, commemorative, 
as regards the body and blood of our Redeemer, which are typified by 
those elements; and that the error of too many of the Roman writers 
consists in this, that they hold it to be strict and true as regards both, 
Mr. Poynder farther observes, “The New ‘l'estament knows nothing 
of sacrificing priests, any more than the Old does of an unbloody sacri- 
fice.” 1 confess | was surprised to read the first statement, for I had 
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always supposed that when our blessed Redeemer (Matt. v. 23, 24,) 
and the apostle Paul (Heb. xiii. 10,) both spake of a Christian “ altar’ 
to which “ gifts” were to be brought, and of which the faithful were to 
“ eat,’ they implied that there must be priests to offer (i. e. to sacri- 
fice) the gifts that were to be eaten. Nor was I less surprised at the 
second statement, when | remembered that the whole second chapter 
of Leviticus (to name no other places) was occupied with nothing but 
directions for the due performance of such sacrifices. 

[ hope Mr. Poynder will not (upon consideration) be displeased 
with these remarks, nor think I say more than is meet when I say 
that something more than worthiness, and amiableness of character, 
and zeal for religion, (all which I believe him largely to possess,) is 
required in one who would be an expounder of Christian truth, espe- 
cially in so important and fundamental a part of it as the doctrine of 
the Christian sacrifice in the eucharist, the highest and most essential 
—_ act of Christian worship. PHILALETHES. 


P.S. There is the more need to notice these defects, because the 
knot of zealous laymen who have assumed the title of «'T he Established 
Church Society” have deemed Mr. Poynder’s publication worthy their 
patronage. 


IRISH SYNODS. 


Sirn,—The author of the paper on “ The Writings of St. Patrick,’ 
the last number, has (in the note §, at p. 610,) this expression, —** One 
very remarkable peculiarity of the Imsh church, introduced by St. 
Patrick, was the practice of ‘annual synods, or councils of the bishops.” 
May | be allowed to refer him to the thirty -eighth canon of the Ante 
Nicene code, the fifth of the Great Nicene, the twentieth of Antioch, 
the eighth of Chalcedon, the third of the fourth of Toledo, the se- 
venty-first of Agele, and, in the English church, to the seventh of 
Theodore, the third of Cealchythe, and the fourth of Lanfram, by 
which it will appear that this, which he styles “a very remarkable 
peculiarity of the Irish church,’ was the uniform rule throughout all 
Christendom, enjoined by the primitive, the catholic, and the provin- 

cial codes. A, 

P.S. “ Hibernicus’’ will find some of these canons cited at length 

in the August number of this Magazine, p. 149. 


DIVINITY FELLOWSHIPS. 

Sir,—In the paper on “Clerical Libraries,” the following passage 
occurs: “ Among the residents, "—i.e. the resident fellows,—“ the time 
of a large number is consumed in teaching the undergraduates the 
rudiments of knowledge; and the peculiar pursuits of the day have 
induced many others to devote their sple ndid powers—not to their pro- 
fessional studies—but to the prosecution of physical science.’ 

| have often thought, that could we but excite a due measure of 
consideration among persons holding the divinity fellowships of their 
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various colleges, we might reckon upon inducing many to change the 
subject of their studies ; for but a slight inquiry into the intentions of 
those foundations would make it evident that they were at present in 
no wise fulfilling them. 

It will of course be conceded that divinity fellowships (and such are 
the great majority in the university) were founded with religious 
intentions ; sometimes, it may be, they were the mere product of a futile 
expectation that a parting act of piety would serve to atone for the sins 
and negligences of a misspent life; but let us hope that they far oftener 
owed their existence to a deliberate desire for the advancement and 
perpetuity of theological erudition. In either case, the latter is the 
ostensible and recognised purpose ; it is also the purpose to which a 
conscientious feeling would have them appropriated. How is this 
intention answered? Can men whose time and energies are devot- 
edly given up to scientific research be expected to make any contribu- 
tion to sacred literature, or even to arrive at a decent degree of ac- 
quaintance with it? Yet, that they might become proficient therein, 
and impart the sounder views resulting from that proficiency, was the 
chief object of the endowment which supports, or helps to support 
them. Little, indeed, did the founders of college fellowships imagine 
that what they had set apart for the glory of God should in after times 
become the reward of, and an instrument for promoting, scientific skill. 

May I then respectfully propose this question,—Are not those who 
derive an income from religious foundations bound in honour to devote 
their endeavours towards the increase, or at any rate the acquisition, 
of theological learning ? 

Cambridge, Nov. 11, 1835. A Camuringr Man. 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM. 


Sir,—It would, I think, be satisfactory to many persons, if you, or some 
experienced correspondent, would give advice to young clergymen in 
a matter of great importance, and of some difficulty and delicacy —] 
mean the admission of persons, not communicants, to the office of 
sponsor at the baptism of infants. Our church, in her twenty-ninth 
canon, requires that no person be admitted to the office of godfather 
or godmother before he have received the holy communion. Is this 
injunction to be considered in all cases strictly binding ; as, for exam- 
ple, in small country parishes, where the difficulty of procuring spon- 
sors thus qualified would prevent many infants from being brought to 
the font ? and thus not only deprive the infant of the benefits of that 
holy sacrament, but perhaps gradually weaken the people’s sense of 
its necessity, or have the effect of irritating them against the minister 
lor thus (however conscientiously) refusing to baptize their children, 
and even drive many to the meeting-house for what they cannot get at 
church, 

No one, of course, will deny how greatly “ it is to be desired’’ that 
such godly discipline could be restored, and the sacrament not pro- 
laned, as it very frequently is at present, by the admission of sponsors 
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whom no stretch of charity can make us think properly qualified for 
their office. No one will deny the duty of endeavouring to bring about 
a better state of things, but is a sudden strictness in adhering to the 
canon the most likely means of doing so? or may it not be better to 
suspend such strict adherence until, by much instruction on the subject, 
the people are prepared for it? 1 am inclined to think so, (though 
speaking diflidently,) 1. Because the admission of infants to this grace 
of baptism is a practice so undoubtedly apostolical, and an object of 
such transcendant importance, that it seems cruel both to child and 
parent to throw difficulties in the way of this charitable work. 1 am 
satisfied that very many children would continue unbaptized if the 
canon were strictly adhered to. 

2. Because, in a country where Christian instruction is increasingly 
diffused, the necessity lor sponsors properly qualified (however desirable 
that they should be so) is not so great as was probably the case in 
—— times, 

. Because our church, by substituting her communion service for 
ear ancient discipline the return of w hich is so greatly to be desired, 
seems to teach us that regard must be had to the circumstances of the 
age in which we live, (where principle is not compromised,) and that 
we must act on the principle of gaining what we can, in matters of dis- 
cipline, where we cannot gain what we would. 

Because (as is evident from the title of the canon,) it is directed 
against the admission of “ chi/dren too young yet to communicate’ to 
the r responsib le office of standing surety for infants; and therefore the 
admission of grown persons, who, though not communie ants, are pro- 
fessing Christians, and underst: and the nature of what they undertake, 
may not, perhaps, be deemed a violation of our engagement to comply 
with the canons of the church. 

| should much value your opinion on this subject; and am 

Y our obedient servant, A Country CLERGYMAN, 


ORDINATION SERVICE.—Acts, v1, 2—7. 


Sirn,—The argument of the dissenters, drawn from this passage, “ to 
prove the right of the people to elect their own spiritual ministers,’ to 
which your correspondent “ B.” has called the attention of your readers, 
(see the last number, p. 655,) does not seem ve ry diffic ult to “refute,” 
When the deacons, as at first appointed, were entrusted merely with 
“the daily ministration” of aims to the “ widows,” (Acts, vi. 1,) and 
with “ serving-tab/es,”’ (ibid. 2,) it might be matter of small moment 
what share the congregation had in their elec tion. But when, in pro- 
cess of time, they were employed in the administration of spiritual 
offices, it might very well be deemed expedient by the rulers of the 
chureh to dispense. with that process, lest the deacons should be 
tempted to seek to “please men,” and so cease to be the faithful 
“servants of Christ.”” (Gal. i. 10.) Accordingly, in the directions 
which St. Paul has left on record to the chief pastor of Ephesus, no 
allusion whatever is made to any choice on the part of the people. 
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The instructions imply, that the election, as well as appointment, 
rested with the bishop. 

‘The only thing, indeed, which causes the passage in Acts to give even 
an apparent sanction to the dissenters is, the forgetting to draw the 
distinction between elect and appoint, ‘These are equivalent with the 
dissenters; in the passage before us they are not: the multitude elected, 
but the chief pastors “ appointed.” (ver, 3.) The responsibility of the 
appointment requires, of necessity, the liberty of refusal. When the 
dissenters shall have chief pastors, in whose breast it shall remain whe- 
ther to appoint or to reject those who are elected for spiritual minis- 
ters by the congregations, then, and not till then, may they (according 
to outward form) appeal to this passage to sanction their proceedings. 
I say according to outward form, because, of course, the mere form of 
episcopal government will not restore to the apostles’ fellowship any 
body of Christians who have unhappily cast away the apostolic com- 
mission. Vide “ Churchman’s Manual,” p. 8. A. 


BURIAL FEES. 


Sir,—I was glad to see the information in your last respecting burial 
fees, but it is not what we want. It is quite clear that, in Roman- 
catholic times, nothing could be demanded pro terra vel pro officio, 
though a customary payment pro quolibet mortuo, a mortuary or corse- 
present, was allowed. All this is clear, from the authorities cited in Gib- 
son’s Codex, and Spelman. But notwithstanding the ancient canons, 
burial fees have, for about two centuries and a half, been authorized 
and received; but considerable doubt exists as to the time and how 
they were introduced. Lord Stowell alludes to the subject, in his 
judgment in the Iron Coffin case, but does not speak with any cer- 
tainty or precision; and | am not aware of any printed book which 
contains any satisfactory information respecting the origin of these 
fees, and how the practice of the church was changed in this particular. 
The question was once discussed in a court of law, but nothing beyond 
the common and trite matter was elicited. Now, from what 1 have 
found, I entertain a strong hope that much may be gleaned from old 
parish books and documents; therefore, pray, again press some of your 
numerous and competent readers to look into their stores for facts to 
assist us in this historical dilemma. N.C, T. 


PLURALITIES, 


Mr. Eviror,— Among the many wholesome reforms so warmly 
advocated and urged upon us (churchmen) by our “ dissenting 
brethren,’ not one has been more loudly cried up than the abolition— 
the éotal abolition—of anything like pluralism or non-residence in our 
clergy. Now, whatever may be the merits of the question in itself, or 
whatever may be the right of those who glory in not belonging to our 
Church, to interfere at all in its internal arrangements, there is one 
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trifling thing, which, before they undertake to reform us, they cer- 
tainly are Lounéil to do, but towards which they have hitherto done 


little or nothing. Be fore they set us to rights upon the point of 


pluralities and non-residence, why do they not make - * things square 


with regard to these matters among their own mit If it were 
for no other reason, it would be worth while for -e of the 
example. We all know how far that goes; and who whe 
effect such a pe ‘rfection of system as they recommend to . gut 


have, were it realized among themselves, upon our opinions and con- 
duct ? At present, I am sorry to say, no such realization of their own 
theories is to be found in the practice ‘of the dissenters. ‘lo have two 
meeting-houses, if not more, served by one minister, is a most common 
arrangement with them in rural districts. How often, in the country, 
upon asking, in front of a decent-looking dissenting place of worship, 
where the minister resides, the answer is, “Oh, Sir, he does not live 
here; he lives at ——, and only comes here on Sundays to preach ?”’ 
The excuse for this pluralism and non-residence is, that as each 
village alone is too poor to support a “ gospel preacher,” two (or 
more) are either forced to go without altogether or else to have one 
between them. ‘lo me this seems a very fair excuse ; so much so, that 
I do not see why, if it may be used by ‘dissenters, it may not in some 
cases be used hy churchmen also. And if they will not give us the 
benefit of it, let them not take the benefit of it themselves ; let them 
rather hasten to get rid of the abuse, and do away with pluralities and 
non-residence among themselves before they begin to bring us into 
order. The ministerial office of a disse ‘nting tex ache ‘r either does or 
does not extend beyond mere preaching and praying. If it does, the 
absence of a pastor from his flock is just as great a practical evil in 


their system as it would be in ours. [ive or six miles is as much of 


a journey for the dissenter as for the church clergyman ; indeed, the 
latte ‘Tis generally said to be so “rich,” that, per haps, we may allow him 

1» horse, and so turn the scale in his favour, and make the practical 
yer springing from his non-residence much less than those resulting 
from the non-residence of the dissenting minister, who, it may be, is 
forced to walk all the way. But if, on the other hand, the ministerial 
office among dissenters does not extend beyond mere preaching aud 
praying, then it is, as a system of Christian instruction, manifestly 
inferior to ours. And, however imperfect in some respects ours may 
be, still, inasmuch as it confessedly often not only attempts but 
establishes a pastoral supervision, it must in this respect far exceed 
any system which does not even attempt this. However, my com- 
parison of non-residence in the church with non-residence out of the 
church is yet incomplete. A non-resident in the church is, in general, 
one who holds two livings,— on one of which he resides himself, whilst 
on the other he is obliged to keep a curate, A non-resident out of the 
church is one who serves two meeting-houses; they may be, and 
often are, half-a-dozen miles apart; he may, or he may not, reside 
near one of these; he cannot be very near both. Some few ‘of our 
country parishes, where there is no glebe-house, are still served by 
clergymen residing at some distance. But still the dissenters beat us. 
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Some few of their country meeting-houses are served by young men, 
sent for that purpose from their various « academies, ’ to places— 
« destitute places’’—within a day's journey of them.* In such places 
not even the shadow of pastoral supervision can exist. As to the evils, 
then, of pluralities and non-residence, the weight of them is not upon 
our backs alone; our brethren, the dissenters, may bear their share in 
the burden. Indeed, if it could be ascertained, | have no doubt there 
are more places in England and Wales which have a meeting-house, 
and no dissenting minister resident, than there are places which have a 
church or chapel and no clergyman resident.—I am, yours, &c. 


M. P. 


CARE OF YOUNG PERSONS AFTER LEAVING THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eviror,—lIt will be remembered by many of your readers, that 
during the last year the National Society sent round a circular to all 
schools in connexion with them, containing, among other inquiries, a 
series of questions respecting the present condition, moral and religious, 
of their former scholars. 1 have not a copy of the circular by me to 
refer to, but I think it required a return to be made of the following 
particulars :—“ Names of former scholars. How long they had been 
in the school ? How long they had left it? How long they had re- 
mained in the situations to which they went on leaving school? Whe- 
ther married or single? Whether attendants at church? Whether 
communicants ?’’ At all events, if not quite correct, this will give 
some idea to those who have not seen them of the nature of the in- 
quiries which were made. 

Now I have little doubt but that the perusal of this circular, and 
the very difficult task of filling it up satisfactorily, produced upon the 
minds of m: iny of those to whom it was sent the same effect as it did 
upon my own ‘mind; and it is with the hope that some of your clerical 
contributors may be induced to give their opinions upon the subject 
that 1 trouble you with these few lines, in case you think them deserv- 
ing a place in your Magazine. All who are in any way engaged in 
the instruction of the children of the poor in our charity sc hools, must 
often lament that, after they have once left the se -hool, (at the early 
age, perhaps, of twelve or fourteen, ) there are but few opportunities of 
getting at them, or of striving to keep their feet in those paths in which, 
in their childhood, they were diligently taught to walk. We sow the 
good seed, and just as the blade is opening up we are obliged to give 
up the lease of the field, and are able neither to water nor to weed. 
The children leave our se chools, ina returning either to (what are but 
too frequently) their godless homes, or entering into the busy scenes 
of a sinful world, there is e very reason to fear both for their morals 
and for their re ligion. In a country parish, where the inhabitants for 
the most part live and die on the soil which gave them birth, the young 
persons who have left school are still, in some degree, under the 


* Sce the “ Voluntary System,” part 2nd, letter 7th. 
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eye of their “ spiritual eae and masters,’ and much may be done 
by a watchful shepherd to keep them from wandering from the fold ; 
but I am speaking rather of what happens in large towns or suburban- 
parishes, in which, except in a few individual cases, the children on 
leaving school become merged in the mass of population, and are 
entirely lost sight of. In by far the majority of cases, it is to be feared 
that they “forsake the guide of their youth, and forget the covenant of 
their God;’’ for how few there are who continue to be constant atten- 
dants at church, who in due time are partakers of the rite of con- 
firmation, and finally become communicants! I would ask, therefore, 
(and I have been almost inclined to believe that the circular of the 
National Society was partly intended to originate such inquiries, ) 
whether it might not be possible to devise a plan for keeping up some 
kind of connexion with those who have left our schools? or, if this has 
been done in some places, | would beg of those who have tried any 
thing of the kind, to state what their plan has been, and what is the 
result of their experience. 

I believe at Bath there is a benefit club, or friendly society, to which 
those only are eligible who have been educated in the national school, 
and have left it with credit: this must serve to keep the old scholars 
in some degree under the eye of their former instructors, and is, with- 
out doubt, incidentally influential upon their moral conduct,—for they 
have a character to keep up in the eyes of their old school-fellows, 

At the London Orphan Asylum, again, (an institution, 1 am well 
aware, possessing opportunities which no parochial school can enjoy,) 
there is a regularly organized plan by which those young persons who 
have left with good characters, and continue to preserve them, are 
annually brought under the eye of the masters and directors of the 
institution, and receive a small pecuniary reward if they continue in 
the situations to which they were sent from the asylum. But, as I 
have already suid, my purpose is to ask for, rather than to give, infor- 
mation,—to learn what plans have been devised by others, rather than 
to suggest any of my own. The subject has very frequently crossed 
my mind, and the above-named circular of the National Society 
tended to bring it back more forcibly than ever, because it con- 
vinced me that other minds were engaged upon the same subject; if 
not, indeed, in thinking upon the means, at all events in looking forward 
to the desired end—viz. that those who are brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, should, as they increase in years, increase 
also in favour with God and man; and that the /ife of the man should 
not bring disgrace upon the education of the child. 


TyRo. 


POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 


Sirn,—As you prudently keep your readers in mind that you are not 
responsible for the opinions of your correspondents, will you allow me 
to express one which some persons may think foolish, and others 
pharisaical ; but which, nevertheless, I desire to lay before the public, 
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because I think it of importance, not merely as it respects the con- 
venience, but the morals of the higher and middle classes of society. 

1 consider thieving as a very bad thing; and so far I am sure that 
you, and most of your readers, will agree with me. Tor cheating and 
swindling | have the same disrespect ; smuggling I cannot approve; 
in short, I am inclined to think that it is a real sin to break the laws 
of the land, whether good or bad, Perhaps I am not quite singular 
in these views, and some readers may think them quite common- 
place* and not worth stating; and yet I find people in general -_— 
as if they had never heard or thought of any thing of the kind. — I fine 
many persons—even those who might dine at one’s house a hundred 
times, and never steal a spoon—nay, even those who would not 
smuggle a pocket-handkerchief—who will, and who do constantly, 
and to the utmost extent of their power, and without remorse or con- 
cealment, cheat the Post-Office. I suppose that a man does as truly 
and as sinfully break the laws in sending a letter by a stage coach, 
or (except under the prescribed limitations) by a private hand, as by 
smuggling a ship's cargo of brandy and tobacco. The matter, it may 
be said, is trifling—in other words, the sin, being committed by small 
instalments, ceases to be sin: but not only was I taught in my youth 
that “ it is a sin to steal a pin,’”’ but since I grew up, | have been in- 
clined to think that the principles of the educated classes are more 
injured by familiarity with this sneaking, petty-larceny kind of sin 
than they would be by now and then breaking out into assault and 
battery, or even an occasional highway-robbery. 

The only excuse that I know of, if it is any excuse, is the extreme 
absurdity of the law. One is tempted to say, “ of course the govern- 
ment do not expect it to be kept; they know that it is broken with 
impunity ten thousand times every day; but the law is suffered to 
remain, in order that if the abuse should get to any enormous height 
it may be checked ; and, indeed, with the same view, it is every now 
and then enforced.” This, however, isa most abominable and absurd 
mode of legislation, by which the conscientious part of society are the 
only sufferers, and those who are unprincipled or thoughtless are en- 
couraged to break the law; and all, as far as I know, for no good 
purpose whatever. 

Let me ask you how far it is rational to expect that such a law 
should be kept ? and, with a view to illustrate the matter, let me state 
one or two cases. ‘Take, for instance, the following :—A, B, and C, 
are three out of the six ports of England which, judging from the 
amount of customs, do the most business. A merchant in A receives 
a letter from C, which would arrive in A, 1 think, by six o'clock in 
the morning, and we will suppose on Monday. I do not know exactly 
how soon it would be delivered, but I suppose as early as it is conve- 
nient for business to begin. Its contents are such as to make him 
wish to write to a merchant at B. Coach after coach starts for B, 
and performs the journey in less than four hours ; backwards and for- 
wards, all day long, are they rattling and smoking. 





* The use of this word is a pledge that “ Iota” is not a rash writer.—Ep. 
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** Aye!” says his Majesty’s postmaster, “ I guess what you are thinking of ; but 
you must use no such unhallowed means of conveyance, on pain of being prosecuted 
as athief. I shall have a nice lawful mail at seven o'clock this evening, and I'll 
take your letter to B.” ‘* Much obliged,” replies the merchant, “ but that is the 
same mail which would take my answer to C, and I hope to use it for that purpose 
this evening, only I want to send to B in the meantime, You brought my letter 
this morning from C, and you are pleased to take an interval of thirteen hours and 
a quarter before you will set out with my reply; and may I not, in the meantime, 
send to B, (to do so and get a reply will take but seven or eight hours,) that I may 
know better what to write to my correspondent at C?” “ Pardon me,” rejoins’ the 
postmaster, “ I must insist on having the pleasure of conveying your letter to B. 
I will, as I told you, set it off at seven this evening; it will get to B between ten and 
eleven; my agent will take great care of it til! morning, and if he does not deliver it 
very early, it will make no great difference, for your correspondent at B will have 
the whole of ‘Tuesday before him, as his answer to you cannot leave B until the 
next (that is, Wednesday,) morning, and you will get it at the same time as you did 
that from C this morning.” 

Now here it will be observed that a letter and answer thus passing 
between two great commercial stations (A and B), and actually tra- 
velling less than seventy miles, will have delayed the letter from A to 
C just forty-eight hours ; of which time, it will only have been about 
seren hours actually travelling, the other forty-one hours being en- 
tirely lost time. ‘To put it in another light, the postmaster says to the 
merchants of A, “ 1 know that you can senda letter to B in four hours, 
at almost any time of the day; but you cannot be permitted to send, 
or to receive, more than once, in the twenty-four hours; and it so 
happens that it is convenient for me to take your letters at so late an 
hour in the day that they cannot be de livered that night, and to 
take up the answers to them at B so very early in the morning that 
they must be written the preceding day : if you do not like this, you 
may have a post-office express, whenever you please, or you may 
send an express of your own.” 

Now, Sir, I had actually written the foregoing, and had some more 
cases in my mind which | was about to state, when 1 took up the 
newspaper (St. James’ Chronicle, for Nov. 5) and read a paragraph 
which has given quite a new turn to my ideas, ‘To say the truth, I 
am quite puzzled, and do not know what to a ofit. Except that 
1 omit the name of the party and of places, it is verbatim as follows :— 


“CAUTION TO PERSONS SENDING LETTERS BY COMMON CARRIERS.—A short time 
sinee, Mr. , of , having occasion to write to a person at , in view to 
recover a debt, forwarded a letter to him by the van. Instead of replying to the 
communication as he ought to have done, he gave notice to the post-office that he 
had not received it by the ordinary means. The post-office immediately required a 
sufficient reason from Mr, ——, for having deviated from the Act of Parliament, 
and that reason being insufficient, he has since been fined in the full penalty of 5/., 
with other costs, amounting to at least 22. more."— Kentish Chronicle. 











This, as I have said, really puzzles me. 1 have not the act at hand, 
but does it contain any provision that 1 may, for a “ sufficient reason,”’ 
or what appears so to “ the post-office,” “ deviate” from it ? Surely, 
if the matter is on such a footing as it appears to be from this story, 
the post-office should publish what are and are not “ sufficient’’ rea- 
sons, and a list of indulgences or penalties in consideration of which 
it will permit us to break the law, or, to use the milder term, to de- 
viate from the act. Vf they will do this, | shall be extremely happy to 
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pay for permission to do what seems to be sometimes almost inevita- 
ble, but what at present cannot be done without breaking the law ; 
and what, indeed, L should not like to do, even if I was sure that the 
post-oflice would be so kind as to consider my reason “ sufficient,’ 

and not to fine me in the penalty of 5/., put me to 2/. expense for 
costs, and shew me up for a cheat in the newspapers. Again I say 
that this puzzles me; and before | proceed to what I was about to 
offer to the attention of your readers, lL do beg, that any of them who 
may be able will inform me and others how the matter stands—not 
as to morality, that is clear enough, but as to fact and practice, In 
the me antime, | am, Sir, your obe dient serv ant, lora. 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “HH.” will, I hope, not be offended if T beg 
him to consider, that nothing is gained, in any case, to truth or charity, 
by bringing railing accusations against the deceased servants of God, 
even when the truth of such accusations is undeniable, unless the occa- 
sion makes it compulsory to bring it. But when such vituperation is 
brought against one whose memory the church of Christ has seen fit 
to honour, and that as well since the Reformation as be ‘fore, it is not 
charity only, but decency, that is offended. The terms “ most noto- 
rious and detestable personage,’ in which “ H.”’ has spoken of Bishop 
ee of Tours, whose name the church of England has twice recorded 
1 her calendar, and in whose memory many of our churches are 
seta was surely most wanton and gratuitous. (See the last number, 
». 657.) Lhave not much knowledge of the history of that prelate, 
but “HL.” must not be offended if 1 say, that his own acts of piety and 
benevolence must be great, indeed, if they will bear comparison with 
those which are generally ascribed to St. Martin. And even if there 
be ground for condemnation in the former part of his life, yet the 
words of the Son of Sirach are not to be forgotten— Reproach not a 
man that turneth from sin, but remember that we are all worthy of 
punishment.” A Recror or St. Martin's. 


DESTITUTION OF THE CLERGY IN NORTH AMERICA, 


Sirn,— The public ations of the Society for the Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts have rece ntly reached me, ‘To how many 
and how painful feelings do they give rise! In those periods which 
we are accustomed to denominate the dark ages—periods Unques- 
tionably of much ignorance and corruption of doctrine—a district in a 
Christian country without a church was a thing incone ‘eivable to our 
rude forefathers. Yet, with our boasted light and purer creed, with 
our ample means and accumulated mercies, what is the state of 
British North America? I quote from the 6th page of the corres- 
ponde nee published by the Society. The Bishop of Nova Scotia 
writes :—“T have allowed Mr. Elias Scovil to remain at present at 
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Kingston, but have encouraged him to expect no more than the 
Society's limited allowance of 50/, a-year. Mr. Gilpin is so much in 
want of help at Annopolis, where he ‘has now four churches and five 
regular congregations under his charge, and so anxious to obtain 
assistance, that I left Mr. Townshend for a few weeks with him. 
>. * © * My only difficulty is to determine to which of the 
numerous calls upon me I shall first give attention.” See again (p. 80) a 
letter written by Rev. T. Wood to the bishop, in which he states that for 
nine months of the year he has only been able to draw 15/. 12s. Gd. ; 
that he has denied himself and his family many common comforts to 
which they have been always accustomed ; that their food, for a long 
time, has been that of a humble fisherman ; yet, with all this, he finds 
himself 60/2. in debt—his dwelling a wretche d dilapidated cottage, 
which has been abandoned by a distressed planter; and he requests 
permission to return to England. How much of a similar character 
might be extracted a very cursory examination of the correspondence 
would shew. 

Now, let me ask, if the labourer, notwithstanding the Lord hath 
declared him worthy, be left without his hire—if the opportunities for 
God’s worship, and for Christian ministrations and instructions, be not 
provided for “hungering and thirsting’’ souls* in these extensive 


regions—shall not our forefathers, in the ignorance and corruptions of 


the eighth and nine centuries, rise up against us in the day of judg- 
ment and condemn many ? 

But, alas! it is to be feared that these considerations are likely to 
prevail little with those whom it were most to be desired that they 
might reach. Cannot some means, then, be provided for relieving 
more effectually the necessities of our fellow Christians, and the 
laborious clergy of those territories ? 

One thing has suggested itself to me:—Might not some sort of 
tabular statement, exhibiting the number of churches served by each 
clergyman, and the number of miles travelled in serving them, 
together with the salary obtained for performing these duties—and 
again, the number of places without churches and without clergymen, 
together with the population of such places, where it could be 
learnt—might not, I say, a statement of this kind be effectual 
in making known more widely the wants of our Christian brethren, 
and of their laborious and necessitous clergy ? Could any of your 
correspondents be induced to undertake a statement of this kind? I 
do hope there are many in this yet Christian country who would 
respond to it. 

It is a miserable thought, that with a revenue of so many millions 
yearly, and with all the luxury which abounds in the country, there 

cannot be found the comparatively small sum requisite for enabling 
our fellow-subjects to worship the God of their fathers, and to obtain 
the benefits of stated and regular ministrations. 

I fear I have scarcely written with the calmness which, on such a 
subject, were desirable ; but who can think on the destitute congrega- 


—— = 


* See Correspondence, p. 36, 90, &c. &e. 
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tions and necessitous* clergy of North America ; who can think of the 
measures attempted with respect to our Church in Ireland, and the 
present state of her clergy, and not experience something almost too 
painful for tranquil and subdued feeling? Still, my trust, 1 hope, is 
in Him who is beyond all human help; and my unfeigned prayer is 
for the pardon and repentance of those who have done His Church 
this wrong.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
November 23rd, 1835. C. 8. 


ON THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


Siz,—In order to attain unto a correct understanding of the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, in a courteous 
spirit of investigation, has canvassed my opinions on that portion of 
Scripture in your December Number, p. 672. ‘The following remarks 
are in answer to the difficulties which he has suggested against my 
interpretation. 

With respect to my applying the vegetation of the third day to the 
coal measures, 1 would observe, that my interpretation does not at all 
require that the climate in which they grew should be “ tropical and 
insular,—which is merely a geological inference,—but only that the 
climate was very different from what it now is, or from what it was at 
the creation of the plants and herbs of the field in the time of Adam. 
It is remarkable, that the vegetation of the third day is said to have 
existed before the appearance of the sun (on the fourth day), and it 
therefore must have been such as would grow in a clouded atmosphere : 
that the atmosphere was humid, also, | infer from the circumstance 
that these plants flourished “ when the Lord God rained not on the 
arth, but there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground,”” The purely scriptural inferences are, that the 
climate in which they were native was clouded and humid; the other 
geological additions must stand upon their own intrinsic merits. 
Whatever plants may possibly have disappeared from the coal mea- 
sures, through long maceration in water, (and the experiments of 
Professor Lindley on this point are very interesting,) it is certain that 
tree ferns are abundantly found in those strata; and Humboldt (as 
quoted by Mr. Lyell, book i., chap. 7.) observes, “that it is in the 
mountainous, temperate, humid and shady parts of the equatorial 
regions, that the family of ferns produces the greatest number of 
species.” The coal plants brought from arctic regions present a 
difficulty to the geologist ; for even supposing those countries to have 
possessed at that time a high temperature, and consequent humidity, 
could plants of tropical forms have flourished without the bright light 
of equatorial regions, and have lived through an arctic night of several 
months’ duration? Mr. Lyell has fully considered this point, and 


a i ——— —_—- 


* ‘To avoid all appearance of disingenuousness, I would mention, that I am aware 
of the partial relief subsequently granted to the present clergy of North America, 


Vou. IX.—Jan. 1836. i 
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concludes thus :—“ Nor must we forget that we are always speaking 
of living species, formed to inhabit within or near the tropics; the 
coal plants were of perfectly distinct species, and may have been en- 
dowed with a different constitution, e nabling them to bear a greater 
variation of circumstances, in regard to light,” (b. i, ch. 6.) This I 
conceive to be the true solution of the difficulty, for I seem to discover 
that those primeval plants were created under a sunless sky. If a 
gigantic vegetation, such as that of the coal measures, necessarily en- 
tails rain, as well as a humid atmosphere, I shall, of course, be happy 
to see Mr. Clarke’s promised explanation of this phenomenon upon 
natural principles; but 1 would draw his attention to the important 
consideration, that the coal plants grew under circumstances very 
different from any on the present face of the earth—viz., in a conti- 
nually clouded atmosphere, and under an increased protection from 
the direct rays of the sun; nevertheless, his arguments may be suc- 
cessfully applied to the period between the first appearance of the sun 
and the deluge, 

Mr. C. farther objects: “If then there were no ruminantia before 
Adam, why was there grass, or green herb, (Gen. i. 11.) We may be 
certain that they were not created without a use; and I believe that 
Moses has stated nothing respecting the creation which is not strictly 
and scientifically true.” Now 1 am not aware that any of the 
Hebrew words can be strictly limited to the botanical family of 
grasses; and, to find some use for the green herb, there lived before 
Adam (1) the herbivorous saurians, of the secondary formations, and 
(2) the paleothere, &c., of the tertiary strata, which were herbivorous, 
though not ruminant. 

The introduction of carnivorous animals presents another difficulty. 


At whatever period of the earth's duration the gigantic Saurians, of 


the secondary formations, may have lived, some of them were herbi- 
vorous, others carnivorous, (Lyell, b. 1., ch. 65) and ferocious animals 
have existed through the different successive creations from that time 
to the present day. Mr. C. supposes that the first pairs of herbivorous 
creatures, at the time of Adam, must have been permitted to make 
considerable progress before the creation of the first pairs of wolves or 
lions; or rather, before the ferocious properties of the latter were 
developed, Now, if we are to be confined to first pairs of animals, I 
should say, by a similar mode of reasoning, that the first specimens of 
herbs and ‘plants must likewise have been allowed to disseminate 
themselves widely before the creation of the first pairs of herbivora ; 


but I do not see any authority for either case; although the coats of 


skins for Adam and his wife seem to imply, either that Adam lived 
for some length of time in his innocent estate, or that more than single 
pairs of herbivora were originally created. My opinion is, that the 
whole dry land was variegated from the first with thicket and jungle, 
and the green herb, and was filled at once with the various genera 
of animals, in such proportions as would preserve the balance nearly 
as it is at the present day. And I farther suppose that the antedi- 
luvian hyenas, tigers, bears, &c. (all of species now extinct,) were 
created contemporaneously with the numerous “ beasts of the field,’ 
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or pasture; yet since beasts of the field were alone taken into 
paradise to Adam, no mention is made of the creation of carniv ora, 
for the history there seems confined to those transactions only in 
which Adam was personally concerned. I unequivocally state that 
this is only supposition, but it appears quite as reasonable as the opi- 
nion supported by Mr. Clarke, that the lion originally ate straw like 
the ox, and that the ferocious properties of beasts of prey were 
developed as man became tainted with sin. Indeed, if any of the 
animals, on leaving paradise, were rendered savage, as a punishment 
for Adam’s transgression, might we not expect that this important change 
in animal nature would have been expressly mentioned, together with 
the other part of his penal sentence—the curse upon the ground } ? 
W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 


BAPTISM, 


Sir,—In districts in which there is a Baptist teacher situated, there 
are usually many persons who have never received the rite of baptism, 
It frequently happens, from a variety of causes, that some of these 
persons forsake the meeting, and become constant attendants at their 
parish church, and yet do not feel the privilege and necessity of re- 
ceiving baptism, having been brought up in the idea that baptism is 
not only unlawful, when administered to infants, but that it is unne- 
cessary, and of no avail in any case where the person does not feel a 
speci ial call urging him to it. ‘The same class of dissenters are at great 
pains to deter churchmen from having their children christened, by 
crying down the rite itself, and by raising difficulties in the minds of 
those who are called upon to undertake the office of sponsors, Some 
good might perhaps be done in counteracting these dangerous errors, 
by putting into the hands of those who are wavering a short and com- 
prehensive treatise, which should point out, in a plain and compre- 
hensive manner, the value and importance ‘of baptism generally, and 
not merely w ith reference to infants, or the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered by our church. Ifyou would inform me of any tract most 
proper for this purpose, you will confer a great favour on, Sir, your 
obedient servant, TyRo. 


LAWSON’S ROMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


Sir,—Mr. Lawson, at p. 291 of the above work, has the following 
dete oa 


‘ The Roman-catholic church in Scotland, at the present time, has no hierarchy, 
such as it possesses in Ireland, where it has all the apparatus of an establishment, 
the Romish bishops calling themselves by the names of the respective sees which 
belong to the protestant church, and boldly claiming to be the indigenous clergy of 
the country. In Scotland, and in England, the Romish church was not only deposed, 
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but its episcopal succession became extinct ; while in Ireland it was simply deposed, 
and supplanted by the protestant established church.” 

If 1 understand his meaning correctly, it is this—that while the 
Romish church in England and Scotland became extinct, by reason 
of the deprived bishops not keeping up a succession, the case was 
otherwise in Ireland ; and that the Romish bishops there did keep up 
the succession ; and that the present Romish bishops in that country 


are the descendants and representatives, by episcopal succession, of 


the original Irish church. 

That such an assertion has been made on the part of the Romans, 
I am well aware, having heard it myself from a priest of that com- 
munion ; but the result of all the inquiry that it has fallen within my 
reach to make, leads me to the conclusion that it is utterly without 
foundation, 

As the truth or falsehood of this alleged fact is, at the present 
moment, of more than ordinary interest, very materially affecting the 
light in whic th the protestant episcopal churc h in Ireland must be re- 
garded, Mr, Lawson, I hope, will not be displeased at having his at- 


tention thus plainly called to” it, and an opportunity afforded him of 


either verifying his assertion, if he is able to do so, or of openly with- 
drawing it, if, upon inquiry, he shall find that it is not borne out by 
historical evidence. 

On this subject the learned Mr. Palmer, in his “ Origines Liturgie,”’ 
(vol. ii., p. 251), has the following remarks :— 

“ The Irish bishops almost unanimously consented, in the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, to remove the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff. See Leland’s History 
of Ireland, vol. iv., ch. 1. ‘The consequence was, that for a length of time there were 
scarcely any popish bishops in Ireland. Macgaeran, titular Archbishop of Armagh, 
was sent over from Spain, and slain in the act of rebellion against his sovereign. In 
1621, we are informed by O'Sullivan, (Hist. Cath. Ibernia,) that there were two 
popish bishops in Ireland, and two others who resided in Spain. These persons 
were ordained in foreign countries, and could not trace their ordinations to the 


ancient Irish church,” 

Krom the tables in Beatson’s Political Index, drawn (if I recollect 
right) from Sir James Ware's Catalogue, it appears that, out of the 
twenty-six or twenty-seven Irish bishops, whom Queen Elizabeth, at 
her accession, found possessed of the Lrish sees, two only—that is to 
say, William Walsh, Bishop of Clonard, a.p. 1563, and Thomas 
Liverous, Bishop of Kildare, A.v, 1560—were deprived for refusing to 
acknowledge the Queen’s supremacy. There was one other, John 
Brady, Bishop of Kilmore, deprived, but that was for immorality. 
Two others, namely, Lacey, Bishop of Limerick (1556) and Skiddy, 
Bishop of Cork and C loyne (1557) resigned. 

If these documents are to be relied on, it will appear that the 
Romish church in Lreland, at the time of the Reformation, was not 
deposed, but reformed itself, its spiritual rulers themselves rejecting 
the Roman yoke to which their church had been the last in Europe 
to submit; and that the protestant episcopal church now established 
there is the sole representative, by episcopal succession, of the ancient 
Irish branch of the catholic church. AP. ?. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


The following P.S. to “ W. I. H’s” letter arrived too late to accom- 


pany it; but it is important, and is therefore given. | 


P.S. Since writing the above, it has occurred to me to quote an 
authority which even “ Luther” will respect, for I find that Abp. 
Cranmer, in his preface to the Bible, makes precisely the statement 
for making which I have drawn down upon my head the wrath of your 
correspondent. In defending the publication of an English Bible, in 
1540, that excellent prelate, to whom our church is, on many accounts, 
deeply indebted, remarks :—* If the matter should be tried by custom, 
we might also allege custom for the reading of the Scripture in the 
vulgar tongue, and prescribe the more ancient custom. For it is NOT 
MUCH ABOVE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO since the Scripture hath not been 
accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue in this realm; and many 
hundred years before that, it was translated and read in the Saxon’s 
tongue, which at that tine was our mother’s tongue, whereof there 
remaineth yet diverse copies, found ‘lately in old abbeys, of such 
antique manners of writing, and speaking, that few men now been 
able to read and understand them, And when this language 
waxed old, and out of common usage, by cause folk should not lack 
the fruit of reading, 1f WAS AGAIN TRANSLATED INTO THE NEWER 
LANGUAGE, whereof yet also many copies remain, and be daily found,”’ 
(Jenkyn’s Cranmer, vol. ii, p. 105.) So that, if 1 erred, Cranmer 
erred likewise. He asserted all that | ventured to assert—viz., that 
the study of the Scripture was considered a duty in the church of 
England, proved by the fact of there being translations thereof till 
within a little more than one hundred years of the Reformation. 
Cranmer professed only to return to the good old practice, and he 
therefore would not have considered the publication of Bp. Coverdale’s 
Bible in the light in which it was regarded by those who remarked the 
4th of October. 

“ Luther” seems, in one part of his letter, to lay a stress upon 
authorized translations, as if he imagined that the translations of the 
bible was authorized in 1535, whereas, if he wished to celebrate the 
first authorized version, he ought to have waited awhile—there having 


been no authorized version till the publication of Matthew’s Bible in 
537.* 


-_—_— a 





_* It was thought better that “ Luther” should see ‘‘ W. F. H’s’’ letter (as he might 
like to reply to it) before his own reply to the Editor’s note was printed. If he does 
not wish to reply to “ W. F. H.,’’ that letter shall appear in the next number. The 
Editor very much regrets that what has been said has produced so uncomfortable a 
tone of correspondence. His own note, certainly, merely defends his own opinion, 
and says not one word either unkind or disrespectful to “ Luther.” Surely it is 
allowable to defend one’s opinion without giving offence. ‘‘ Luther” will see, by 
“ W. F. F's” reply, that his tone of remark is felt, and that it gives pain. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind, §¢. 
By T. Dick, LL.D. Glasgow: Collins. 1335, 12mo. pp. 672. 


Tuts book ought to be very popular with all the improvers of education, 
for it is full of all their usual harangues on the folly of occupying so 
much time with Latin and Greek, and gods and goddesses, and the 
necessity of teaching children ideas and not words. All human 
beings hitherto, it seems, have been educated in the most absurd 
manner—all schools were bad, children ill-dressed, ill-taught, kept 
too long in school, too much whipt, &c. &c. In short, that we 
all ese aped being rickety and idiots seems next to a mirac le. How- 
ever, Dr. Dick is going to set all right. There is a grand chap- 
ter on the intellectual instruction of infants, explaining how they 
are to be taught the sonorous qualities of bodies, &c. &c. Commencing 
at this point, prescribing the proper dresses for little girls, and giving 
instructions as to rocking the cradle, Dr. D., in this one volume, goes 
through all the sciences, and teaches how they should, and may, and 
ought to be taught,—gives plans for building schools, where all is to be 
done, explaining the machinery to be used,—gives long lists of philo- 
sophical experiments, and ends with some grand chapters on the 
benefit of general education, the progressive clories of humanity, and 
the assurance that the Millennium may begin whenever we please. 
The only impe diment, as he seems to hint, to any of his plans, is, that 
people will not give money. ‘To do him justice, there is a great deal 
of truth in what he says in this part. They who ¢ all out loudest about 
the /ow tone of mor: ality and religion, are very unwilling to give money 
to raise it; and, strange to say, Dr. D declares that the Irvingites, 8, @X- 
pecting what they do, still keep a very resolute hold on this world’s s 
goods, 

The fact is, that Dr, D. seems a sincere Christian, and is, doubtless, 
very anxious to do good; but like a great many other visionaries, he 
makes himself rather ridiculous by thinking that he can do every 
thing, and that all his plans are fee asible, when nine-tenths at least are 
mere dreams. He had better speak, too, a little more decently and 
charitably of persons rather wiser than himself, though they do defend 
the political and religious institutions of past times. 


ee 


Dissent exploded; or the Bubble burst. By Parrhesiastes. London : 
Hatchards, Xe. 


Wuat possible good can be done by such harsh words and weak 
arguments ? The author has, doubtless, the best intentions, but he 
can only injure the cause he wishes to serve by the use of language 
and expression of feelings which are any thing but such as the spirit 
of the church would countenance. 
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The Manual of Family and Private Devotions, consisting of Prayers, 
Original and Selected. By James Cochrane, A.M. Edinburgh: 
I’raser and Co. 1835, 

Is it right or proper to send round with a new book lithographs of 

letters of recommendation from persons like Dr. Chalmers? Would 

he approve of this puffing of a book of Prayers 2? Dr, Chalmers’ re- 
commendation would have the greatest weight on almost all subjects. 

But perhaps one may be allowed to differ in taste sometimes from one 

whose powers, and application of those powers, deserve and obtain the 

sincerest and most hearty respect and reverence. Now, certainly, 
the taste of very many of these prayers seems terrible. In the very 
first day’s prayer (which, as well as all in the first week, is from Top- 
lady,) imagine such a play on words as this in a. prayer—“ May we 
inwardly experience the grace of the means while we attend on the 
means of grace, and enjoy saving intercourse with the God of ordinances, 
in frequenting the ordinances of God,” (p. 3.) There is hardly one of 

Mr. Toplady’s prayers (often vigorous and warm) which has not some 

strange, and unintelligible, and almost s/ang phrases, 

Of this, as of almost all large collections of prayers, it must be said, 
that they may be very useful to those who have knowledge and taste 
to reject what is unsound in opinion, and bad in composition and feel- 
ing. ‘This, especially, contains a very large number of prayers from 
good authors. 


eae 


Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book. By Bernard Barton. Fishers and Co, 
i836. Svo. 

Messrs. Fisuer have been very fortunate in procuring the assistance 
of a poet whose writings are always so pleasing, from their vein of 
poetry, their kind feeling, and from their moral and religious character, 
as those of Mr. Barton. There are many copies of verses (take the 
first as an example) to bear out this character in the present volume. 
Mr. Barton has also an assistant, of no ordinary powers. “ The 
Green Church Yard,” from dis pen, is of great beauty. 


The Providence of God Illustrated. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 1835. 12mo._ pp. 531, 


Tuts is a collection of remarkable Providences, arranged under heads, 
Though unable to agree at all with many of the collector’s views, or 
deduce the same inferences as he does, and doubtful about the authen- 
ticity of many of his stories, the reviewer must say that he can never 
take up such a volume without deep interest. ‘Taking even those stories 
which are known to be authentic, and rejecting others, such a collec- 
tion cannot but awaken reflexions of a very impressive kind. 


Sermons. By W. EE. Trenchard, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1835, 


Mr. Trexcuarp has attempted to beguile the hours of sickness and 
absence from duty, by preparing some discourses for the press. Itis 
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only justice to him to say, that they are pleasing in composition, and 

bear ample marks of a thoughtful, judicious, and Christian mind, 

A History of the Christian Priesthood, in Reply to Howitt’s Popular 
History of Priestcraft. By J. B. Mills. Oxford: Vincent. 1835. 


Mr. Mitts has exposed Mr. Howitt’s extraordinary tissue of baseless 
assertions, and malicious inventions, with clearness, diligence, and 
ability, and has drawn together a very large mass of useful information, 
Wherever there is a candid mind, his reply will be deemed satisfac- 
tory. To Mr. Howitt himself, who knew that what he was writing 
was not true, and the many Mr. Howitts now abroad, all reply is vain. 
Mr. Mills should have stated the sources from which he derived his 
information more clearly. ‘That on the quadrupartite division seems 
to come from Mr. Hale's excellent pamphlets. 

An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, and the 
Original State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. Part. L—An In- 
quiry into the Origin of Alphabetical Writing. By the Rev. T. Wall, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. &c. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1835. Royal 8vo. pp. 378, and plates. 


Dr. Watt's book is one of no common occurrence in these days, for 
every page of it displays close, and hard, and long thinking. Whether 
the reader assents to the opinions contained in it, or not, he will at 
least feel that he is not annoyed by being set to read the flimsy effu- 
sions of a self-sufficient person, delivering his opinion on a matter on 
which he has hardly thought for an hour consecutively, but the work 
of a very powe rful mind, “rich i in learning, which has done ample jus- 
tice to the reade r, and to itself, and given “ample time to the important 
subject of which it unde rtakes to treat. 

Dr. Wall holds, that we have no sort of proof that alphabetic 
writing Was an hemaes invention—and that although learned men have 
very carelessly and coolly talked of the easy transition from hiero- 
gly phics to alphabe tic writing, it has been only from carelessness. For 
in truth, not only a link, but the most important link in the chain, is 
wanting. It is true, that men may have passed from mere symbolic 
to phonetic writing—that is, they may have used a certain symbol, 
which first represented a@ thing, to re present the name of that thing, i in 
a given language, and to stand for its sound. But that sound has 
meaning. What should lead them the next step, namely, to make 
such a symbol represent a simple element which has no meaning at 
all? A picture of a Dog may suggest, first, the thought of a Dog, and 
then the word Dog; but w hat is to induce men to make it re present 
the letter )? Is this the next, or a necessary step to the process ? 
Surely not. 

But much farther than this. What is to lead them to aim at 
this? An alphabet is a means of expressing all sounds by a limited 
number of symbols. This is the proper definition of an alphabet— 
limitation is its essence. But to suppose that people would seek to 
make the picture or symbol of a Dog, stand for D, is, to assume the 
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thing to be proved, that is, it is to assume that they had already arrived 
at the notion of a system where the number of sy mbols might he limited. 
Before we can assume that they aimed at the execution of this purpose, 
we must shew that they had got the purpose itself in their minds. 

This is a very rough, brief, and imperfect sketch of Dr. Wall’s very 
vowerlul argument. 

Dr. Wall afterwards goes on to inquire into the evidence from facts 
(mostly negative inde ed, but curious and valuable) that alphabetic 
writing was not of human invention. The facts that the E gyptians 

never arrived at it (alphabetic writing) till the third century of the 
Christian era, nor at the phonetic use of characters till their connexion 
with Greece,—that the Chinese, in all the many ages of their civiliza- 
tion, have not arrived at it, nay, have only come to a limited phonetic 
use of characters since their intercourse with foreign nations, are very 
striking. And Dr, Wall's researches into the subje ct of hie roglyphics, 
and his discussion of the discoveries of the late Dr. Thomas Young, 
and of the limited lengths to which the system discovered by him was 
probably carried, as well as his severe castigation of C hampollion, de- 

serve great attention. He has bestowed the closest thinking and 
severest labour on them. 

Dr. Wall’s object is to shew that alphabetic writing was a revelation, 
and fora most worthy purpose. For had the truths given to Moses 
been recorded in hieroglyphics, they must, in all probability, have 
perished in a very few generations, as the understanding hieroglyphies 
must altogether depend on oral tradition. lor the arguments by which 
he supports his assertion, and the very ingenious answers to objec tions, 
as well as for the interesting suggestions that Moses (learned in all 
the wisdom of Egypt) had probably been accustomed to hieroglyphics, 
and that his style bears marks of it, the reader must refer to the work 
itself. ‘The work and the subject will fully repay him. ‘The reviewer 
feels that perhaps other arguments would not be wanting to confirm 
Dr. Wall’s hypothesis. That the Greek alphabet (and its derivatives 
of course) came from the Phenician (or Hebrew) the order and names 
of the letters seem to shew to conviction. Let it then be considered 
to what an enormously remote antiquity (by pure historical grounds) 
we can trace the existence of Hebrew as an alphabetic language. The 
finding the book of the law in Josiah’s time, which could be read 
then, and yet was clearly of the remotest date, takes us even farther 
back than the se paration of the Samaritan language ; yet, in this re- 
mote antiquity, the Jews were almost barbarous, and the polished 
Keyptians had no alphabet for centuries. On the other hand, would 
it not seem that Moses spea 3 of the writing on the tables as if it could 
be read by the people then : 

Dr. Wall’s work will on no small se nsation, and they who may 
differ from him will, at all events, agree in admiring his le arning 
his diligence, and his steady habits of deep thinking. 
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natural history. ‘The collector, however, instead of apologizing for 

inserting any old poems, would have done well to insert more, His 

notes are sensible enough. 

A Letter to Lord Melbourne on the Idolatry and Apostacy of the Church 
of Rome. By the Bishop of Salisbury. Salisbury: Hern. 1835. 


Tuts tract is a short and able summary of the leading corruptions of 
the Roman church, and, if taken out of the form of a letter, would 
make a most useful tract. 





Hymns for the Service of the Church, with a Selection of Music. Lon- 
don: Hatchards, 1835. Ato. 


‘THERE are a great many hymns of considerable beanty here selected, 
and set to very agreeable tunes, But are not many of them rather 
sacred poems, fitter for the closet than for congregational use? For 
example, Herbert's “ Sweet Day,” (p. 75.) ‘The reviewer, too, must 
loudly protest against any poem of Mr. Moore's being admitted among 
reliyious poems. ‘The remembrance suggested by it cannot be favour- 


able. But a judicious selector could make excellent use of this 
volume, 





A New Edition of Dr. Valpy’s Useful Greek Grammar, the second 
volume of Mr. Edmond’s Life of Washington, and the following single 
Sermons and Pamphlets should be noticed :—An excellent Sermon, by 
the Dean of Norwich, preached in September, before the Corporation ; 
The Written Word, our Hope, a Sermon, preached in October 4, by 
Charles Marshall. (London: Rivingtons, 1835.) The Jubilee of the 
Bible, a Sermon, by Rev. M. Kinsey, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxtord. 
(London ; Rivingtons.) Visitation Sermon, The Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith, by C, bk, Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, (Rivingtons. ) 
Popery, whether of Past or Present Times, shewn to dishonour the Word 
of God, and to obstruct its Free Diffusion, a Sermon, preached October 
4th, by the Rev. T. Davis, A.M., Curate of All Saints, Worcester, 
r Rivi ingtons, 1835.) Religious b ‘duc ‘ation of the Poor a National Duty, 
a Sermon, by Rev. P. C. Nicholson, published by request. (Manchester, 
1835.) Sermon, preached in Exeter Cathedral, On the . Anniversary of 
the National Sec ‘hools, by Rey. John Roge Ts, M. A,, Rector of Mawnan, 
published by request of the General Mee ting, Falmouth, (London: 
Rivingtons. 1835.) The Church of England a Bulwark between 
Superstition and Schism, two Sermons, preached in the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, October 4th, by the Rev. Richard Parkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Christ's College. (London: Rivingtons. 1835.) The 
Substance of a Lecture on elstronom Us de live red be ‘fore the Mee ‘haniecs’ ~ 
lustitution, Chester, by H. Raikes, Esq., Member of Cam, Phil. 
Society. (London: Simpkin and Marshall. ) A Sermon, (of singular 
beauty and composition,) by the Bishop of Winchester, pre ached 
before their Majesties on Oc t. 4, 


Mr. GILBERT improves his excellent Clerical Almanack every year. 
That for 1836 is tull of tnfermation. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


FANATICISM. 


Amone the singular instances of fanaticism daily rising to view, one exhibited 
by a correspondent of the ‘* Record” deserves notice. Heis a clergyman in one 
of the midland counties, residing in another person’s parish, and at a few 
miles distance from his own. He writes a letter in the public papers, pro- 
nouncing, on his own authority, that the clergyman of his parish, and all those 
near it, deliver such deadly poison that he has been obliged ¢o forbid his family 
to have the privilege of public worship. He assembles a few persons with them 
in his own house, wishes to tind a barn in order to collect more, and calls on 
the bishops to establish a home mission and send teachers into the dark pa- 
rishes where the gospel is not preached. 

To comment on the strange conduct of one who chooses to assume that 
he is infallible, and that those who differ from him in their view of the scheme 
of salvation are retailers of deadly poison,—who forbids his family to discharge 
a solemn duty because he does not like the preacher, and thus teaches every 
one to slight public worship on such pretences,—who makes preaching every- 
thing and worshipping God nothing, would be idle and useless. Such an one 
must be too far gone in delusion for any remonstrance to avail with him. But 
he ought to be called on to give his name. No man, especially no minister of 
the church, has a right to spread such injurious assertions, and to state that 
there are parishes where it is a duty to forbid persons to resort to the temple 
of God without supporting his assertion by his name. The person in question 
is here called upon for his name, if he wishes to be thought an honest man,— 
to be thought of in any other light, indeed, than as one who is willing to ma- 
lign his brethren, but not willing to do so in the light of day. He need not 
fear that any evil can happen to him. The men whom he has maligned will 
doubtless pity him, and pass his censure by in silence. But, on principle, it 
ought always to be required that such serious accusations should be made 
openly and boldly, if they are made at all. If not, occasion is given to every 
one who wishes either to wreak his bad temper on the church, or to injure 
particular persons. 


MR. WOODWARD AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Ir is not very usual, or very advisable, for one periodical to consider how an- 
other deals with particular books. The “ Dublin University Magazine” has 
thought proper to infringe this rule by complaining of the article in this Jour- 
nalon Mr. Woodward, as misrepresenting him. It is not possible to reply to 
the ** Dublin University Magazine,” because it breaks off its accusation in the 
midst of a paragraph which seemed likely to contain the heaviest inculpa- 
tion. All that shall be said here is, that if there is any misrepresentation of 
Mr. Woodward’s meaning, it was perfectly undesigned. But if his essay first 
noticed does not mean that children of religious parents suffer because their 
parents are religious, the writer can only say that he really cannot comprehend 
Mr. Woodward's meaning at all. If that is his meaning, it certainly seems to 
lead to the consequences noticed in the review. The truth is, that what Mr. 
W. says is a mere fallacy. If religious parents are injudicious as well as reli- 
gious, which may very well be, their children may perhaps be as likely to turn 
out ill as the children of careless parents. For if religion is injudiciously and 
overvehemently, or too constantly, pressed upon a very young mind, that mind 
may recoil from it. But then the child suffers, not from having a religious, 
but from having an injudicious, parent. It is not worth while to go into a 
long defence of the review of the other essays noticed. The impression made 
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on the reviewer certainly was, that Mr. Woodward was a lover of paradoxes, 
But he does not pretend to be infallible. A reviewer's duty is to convey his 
own impressions honestly, and not to pretend that they have any other value 
than as being the honest impressions of a single person,—just as likely to be 
wrong as the person whom he is reviewing. 

All this, indeed, would not have been said; had not the “ Dublin Magazine” 
thought proper to find fault with the fone as well as the matter of the review. 
If any thing which could convey the slightest feeling of disrespect to Mr. 
Woodward was said or done, it was most contrary to ‘the writer’s intention ; 
and Mr. W. is entreated to believe this, and to accept the apology, if one is 
duc. The review stated the impression made by his work, that it was the pro- 
duction of a powerful, original, pious, and active mind. It was recommended, 
and honestly recommended, to general notice. Does the “ Dublin Magazine” 
expect that, in addition to such commendation, one should agree in every opin- 
ion expressed ? 

But the article was facetious! Alas! there may be persons who may ap- 
proach to the work connected with a periodical with minds disposed to be ‘light 
or facetious. But, surely, they can be few. A sense of duty, a desire to be 
useful, or a stern necessity, may induce some and compel others to give up 
the cherished and passionate pursuits, and thoughts, and hopes, and studies 
of other years, for the devouring, wasting, odious calls of periodical literature. 
But the seasons are so rare when they who work in such a spirit can come 
to the task with anything of a festive or facetious mind, that this wrong may 
perhaps be forgiven them. 

Let the “‘ Dublin Magazine” pursue its own course. It is a very able, a very 
useful, and a very highly-principled journal. The writer of these lines will 
not say that he always admires all its taste, or agrees in all its views. For 
example, the ground on which the critic of Mr. Woodward rests the Divine 
origin of the church is one which assures him that he and that critic are very 
wide asunder indeed. But still the Journal deserves all respect and praise. 
Let it, then, pursue its own course, and leave its well-wishers to pursue theirs 
without interference. 


ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

Ir is perhaps worth remarking that the journal to which the dissenters refe: 

as their best and most creditable one, the “ Eclectic Review,” is so ill supported 
by them that Dr. Pye Smith is under the necessity of attempting to secure its 
continuance by writing letters of recommendation of it to the hewspapers. 

Surely this can never answer. If a journal cannot go on without appeals of 
this sort to the public, it will never go on at all. At the very same time, that 
peculiarly Christian journal, the “ Christian Advocate,” comes forward with a 
long story about its efforts to revolutionize Methodism and the large sums of 
money expended for that purpose, all which has been sadly rewarded. It does 
not pay, as it seems; a thousand pounds are wanting to carry on the revolu- 
tion scheme for a year, and a long advertisement has been put out shewing 
that either advertising in the paper, buying it, or giving money to it, is quite 


necessary. The Patriot, too, declares, that it has not arrived at the paying 
point. How is this? 





oo 





———— — 


* The article on “ Lord Brougham” was first rate. But why was it so printed as to 
be almost unintelligible? Many errors of the press must be found in periodicals, and 
must be forgiven. But to have full stops in the middle of sentences, &c. &c., is very 


lamentable, when the article is of the greatest value. One might, perhaps, complain 


justly of the odd and sudden break off in the attack on this Magazine, for where an 


attack is made, a little care should be taken, But it is enough to notice this, and to 
profess, as well as feel, per fect goodwill. 
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BIBLE STATISTICS, (or rather) ABSURD NONSENSE, 


Iv was stated by Mr. Dudley, at the late meeting of the Gloucester Bible So- 
ciety, that the parent society had printed and distributed nine millions of bibles 
and testaments since its formation in 1804, and that during the whole of last 
year, excluding Sundays, and allowing twelve hours to each day, there had 
been a continual stream of the waters of life flowing from the depository in 
London, at the rate of nearly three copies of the sacred Scriptures every 
minute! Of upward of three hundred known languages which are spoken in 
the world, no portion of the Holy Scriptures had ever appeared in print in 
more than forty-nine, before the establishment of the Bible Society; but that 
now, by the blessing of God on the labours of that institution, the number 
printed, translated or translating, amounts to one hundred and eighty-five dif- 
ferent languages. If the sacred volumes already issued by this society were 
placed side by side, allowing two inches to be the thickness of each book, they 
would extend upwards of four hundred and seventy-six miles. And yet there re- 
main upwards of six hundred and twenty millions of human beings whom the 
light of the gospel has never reached !—Home Missionary Mag. Nov. 1835, p. 433. 





ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED FOR DISCOUNTENANCING VICE, &e. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue reader’s attention is requested to the advertisement at the end of the 
Magazine, and to the following statement :— 

The Association is the only National Society in Ireland which is intimately 
connected with the established church. It is perfectly similar in its constitu- 
tion, principles, and mode of proceeding to the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. However, as it has not adopted the attractive plan, 
pursued by some other religious societies, of holding large public meetings, 
at which eloquent speeches can be made, the Association is comparatively 
little known; its schools, being founded and conducted on true church-of- 
England principles, it has not found any favour in the eyes of dissenters. 
Parliamentary aid used to be granted, but has been withdrawn now for more 
than two years. Out of 1900 members, 1400 are clergymen; and the distress 
to which they have been reduced by the non-payment of tithes has prevented 
their contributing their usual subcriptions. Under these circumstances, the 
Association ventures to make this appeal to the friends of the church in the 
sister country, but wishes to do so modestly, and as unobtrusively as possible, 
without “lifting up her voice in your streets.”* 


CHAPEL AT WALSALL WOOD, 


Tuk attention of the friends of the established church is earnestly requested to 
the following statement :— 

The inhabitants of Walsall Wood, in the parish of Walsall, amount to up- 
wards of eight hundred, and are situated at a distance of from three to four 
miles from the parish church. It is intended, with the aid of the Diocesan 
Church Building Society, to erect a chapel for the use of the district, and the 
assistance of the friends of religion is requested in furtherance of this desirable 
object. The people are for the most part too poor to pay pew-rents, conse- 
quently a larger endowment than usual will be necessary. 





* There are nearly 13,000 children in the schools, of whom more than 4000 are 
Roman catholics. The sale of Prayer Books averages 8000 copies in the year. 
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The chapel is intended to contain three hundred and ninety sittings, of which 
three hundred and ten are to be free and unappropriated. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Rev. John Barron, vicar ; 
Mr. Henry C. Windle; Mr. R. Jesson, jun.; or at the banks of Messrs, Fors- 
ter, and Messrs. Barbor and Marshall, all at Walsall. 


(In all such cases would it not be well to mention some London banker who 
would receive subscriptions? Persons at a distance who wish to add their 
mite in such cases do not know how to send it, and thus such appeals are in- 
effectual. 

There is, of course, in this case, a district annexed. Why cannot this be 
done, by the way, in every case, so that the great and admirable principle of 
pastoral charge may not be broken up, as it is in every case where a chapel 1s 


built, which is not either a dependent curacy on the mother church, or has a 
district annexed.—Eb.] 





DOCUMENTS. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, November the 16th; the Lord Bishop of Chichester in the 
chair. There were present the Right Hon. Sir John Nichol; Rev. Archdea- 
con Cambridge; Rev. Archdeacon Pott ; Rev. Dr. Shepherd; Rev. Dr. D’Oyly; 
Rev. John Lonsdale ; Rev. T. Bowdler; Rev. C. Benson; Joshua Watson, Esq. ; 
J. S. Salt, Esq.; George Bramwell, Esq.; George Gipps, Esq.; James Cocks, 
Esq.; William Davis, Esq.; William Cotton, Esq.; Benjamin Harrison, Esq. ; 
Newell Connop, jun., Esq., and others of the committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards building a chapel at Leavenheath, 
in the county of Suffolk ; repewing the church at St. Ishmael, in the county of 
Carmarthen ; repairing and repewing the church at Spittal, in the county of 
Pembroke ; building a chapel in the parish of St. Sidwell, in the city of Exeter ; 
rebuilding the tower of the church at Hellingly, in the county of Sussex, and 
providing additional sittings therein; building a chapel at Out Rawcliffe, near 
Garstang, in the county of Lancaster ; building a gallery in the church at Earls 
Colne, in the county of Essex: repewing the church at Gotham, in the county 
of Nottingham ; building a new gallery, and re-arranging the seats in the 
present gallery in the church at Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester. 

Another Meeting of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday, the 21st of December ; the Lord Bishop of London in the 
chair. There were present the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph ; Joshua Watson, Esq. ; 
James Cocks, Esq.; Rev. H. H. Norris; H. J. Barchard, Esq.; J. S. Salt,Esq. ; 
N. Connop, jun., Esq.; Rev. Dr. Richards ; E. H. Locker, Esq. ; Rev. Thos. 
Bowdler; William Davis, Esq.; Rev. John Lonsdale; Benj. Harrison, Esq., 
and others of the committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards building churches at Ovendon, 
Halifax ; and Barnstaple, Devon: and chapels at Northop, Flintshire; and 
Danekill, Sussex : enlarging the churches at Pulverbatch, Salop; Middle Chin- 
nock, Somerset; (by rebuilding) at Westley, Suffolk; (by rebuilding) at Sle- 
beck, Pembroke ; Ancroft, Durham ; Shepton Mallet, Somerset ; and the chapel 
at Denton, Durham: and building galleries in the church at Blanford, Dorset. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. NANGLE’S LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Ir is distinctly stated in ‘‘ Dens’s Theology,” pp. 88, 89, that heretics (a word 
which your lordship i is aware includes all dissenters from the church of Rome) 
are, ipso jure, infamous ; that their temporal goods are confiscated and that 
they may be justly punished for their religious opinions by banishment, impri- 
sonment, and death. Dr. M‘Hale, Roman-catholic Archbishop of Tuam, in 
a letter addressed to your lordship, has deemed it expedient to disclaim this 
principle. I trust, however, to make it manifest in this letter that his profes- 
sions and practice are sadly at variance. 

A few protestant gentlemen, of the highest respectability, formed them- 
selves into a committee with a view to promote the temporal and spiritual 
interests of the inhabitants of this island, a district which, even in the west of 
Ireland, is proverbial for its destitution. They procured a tract of wild moun- 
tain, purposing to reclaim it by native labour, and on this and other improve- 
ments they have already expended a sum exceeding 1,600, 

The oversight of the spiritual concerns of the infant settlement was in- 
trusted to me, with the full approbation of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam. It pleased God to grant such a blessing to our exertions that several 
families and individuals abandoned the communion of the church of Rome, 
and connected themselves with us as members of the protestant church. No 
exertions were spared by the Roman-catholic priests to exasperate the peasantry, 
who were disposed to regard us with the kindest feelings, against us, and to 
urge them on to such repeated acts of violence as might exhaust our patience 
or our courage, and oblige us at last to abandon our post in the island. 
These things have been already detailed in a petition which was presented to 
the House of Lords, in June last. 

Finding that the means which the priests had employed had failed of suc- 
cess, Dr. M‘Hale visited the island at the beginning of this month, hoping that 
the exercise of the spiritual authority with which the ignorant peasantry sup- 
posed him to be invested, might prove more effectual. The day after the 
bishop’s arrival, the congregation was assembled at the parish chapel, the per- 
sons who had joined the protestant church were held up to abhorrence in the 
strongest terms which language could furnish, and their neighbours were for- 
bidden to speak to them, or to sell them provisions, or shew them any kind- 
ness. Before Dr. M‘Hale left the island, these inhuman injunctions were again 
repeated, and a solemn curse pronounced against any who dared to violate 
them. In consequence of this, our poor people have been subjected to much 
inconvenience, and sustained much loss; their kind salutations of their former 
friends meet no return; the stream of social kindness has been embittered at 
its source by the gall and wormwood of religious rancour; some of these 
faithful sufferers for conscience’ sake have been inhospitably ejected from their 
dwellings, their neighbours alleging no reason for conduct so much at variance 
with the redeeming virtue of Irish character, but the will of the bishop ; 
others have been obliged, at considerable cost and inconvenience, to purchase 
provisions in a distant village, for though there are some of their neighbours 
whose good nature is stronger than their fear of Dr. M‘Hale’s curse, yet 
they dare not sell them potatoes, as a murmur has already gone out among 
the people, that any one who violates the bishop’s orders may expect to have 
his cattle houghed, and to suffer other injuries in his property and person. 

In this island there are many who abhor the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, who loathe the thought of giving the honour which is due to God to the 
pastry idol of the mass; but they dare not break the chains which gall their 
spirit—they sigh for freedom, but the fear of the driver's lash restrains them 
from claiming their birth-right. J must remind your lordship that I am prepared 
fo prove the facts which I have stated, by competent wilnesses, before any tribunal : 
and I do most earnestly desire that an opportunity of doing so may be afforded 
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me, in order that, if ata future period the inhabitants of Achill should swell 
the catalogue of our national atrocities, the British public may trace their 
Crimes, not to any peculiar depravity in them, but to the baneful influence of 
popery and its teachers. 

I have the honour tobe your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 


Epwarp NANGLE. 
>. 
Dugort, Island of Achill, Sept. 9th, 1835. 


ae — 


EXTRACT FROM MR. NANGLE'S LETTER TO DR. M‘HALE. 


I must first notice a gross misrepresentation which arrests my attention in 
the very first paragraph of your letter. You state that you were engaged 
‘in receiving back into the fold the few who were straying around its 
enclosure.” If in this sentence you mean to assert, that through your 
influence all or any of those persons who had abandoned the communion of 
the church of Rome and joined themselves to our congregation were induced 
to return, I say the statement is untrue. I write what if it be false may be 
easily proved to be so, that not even a solitary individual who stood connected 
with us as a catechumen, much less as a communicant, was either induced by 
your blandishments or intimidated by your curses to break his connexion with 

; but, on the contrary, the very day after you proclaimed to the public, 
wart Te your hand and mark, and assumed episcopal title, that the Achill 
mission was a complete failure, I had the happiness of receiving at the Lord’s 
table, as communicants for the first time, seven persons, five of whom, 
including your priest's former schoolmaster, had been converted from popery 
since | came to the island. I should not have mentioned the fact at all were 
it not to shew the public that your most confident statements should be 
regarded with extreme caution. 

The most which you, and the numerous staff of priests which accompanied 
you, could accomplish was, to intimidate some of our poor labourers, whose 
industry had been relieved of a heavy clog by a disregard for your holidays, 
into a promise of their future observance. Your own conscience, sir, can tell 
you by what heartless tyranny even this poor semblance of submission to your 
authority was secured; you know that the delinquents were warned by name, 
in the public congregation, that the result of non-compliance would have been 
your curse: this, indeed, might easily be despised were not its utterance 
followed by a suspension of all the kindnesses of friends and neighbours, and 
exposedness to all that is physically, as wellas morally, distressing and painful. 
“T know well,” said one of those serfs of a despot church, “ that God never 
commanded us to keep the holidays, but [ thought it better to beg his (Dr. 
M‘Hale’s) pardon, than to have the tongues of the flock upon me.” ‘ Don’t I 
know well,” said another, ‘‘ that they (the Romish clergy) have forsaken the 
ancient catholic faith, and that they are teaching a new religion, which Christ 
and his apostles never taught; but what could | do? If I did not humble to 
him (Dr. M‘Hale), I feared my cattle would be houghed; and how did I know 
what might happen to myself if I only went to Newport?” 

There ts at Achill-bay a large coast-guard station, composed principally, 
if not exclusively, of protestants; being desirous to establish a school among 
them, | authorized the chief boatman, a respectable protestant, to engage a 
house for the master. On making application to some of the peasantry, they 
expressed their entire willingness to afford the desired accommodation, as the 
pecuniary remuneration which they were to receive, though in itself small, was 
to them an object of considerable importance; but at the same time 
they said they had received such strict orders from the priest, that they could 
on no account vield to the applicant's wishes, or their own inclination, without 
the priest’s special permission. ‘The chief boatman finding them inexorable, 
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in his anxiety to have the school established at the station, wrote a respectful 
note to the priest, stating the only hindrance which stood in the way of his 
obtaining possession of the house, and requesting him to grant the desired 
permission. This request was met by a stern refusal! 

The national schoolmaster is not less zealous than his patron, the parish 
priest, in enforcing your anti-social doctrines. ‘The day after your departure 
from the island, seeing one of the peasantry “walking and conversing with a 
man who had left the church of Rome and joined our congregation, he openly 
reproved him for holding any intercourse with such a heretic, asking him did 
he not know “‘ THAT HE WAS CURSED BY THE PRIEST FOR DOING so?” The 
National Board of Education was framed for the specious design of uniting 
the Roman catholics and protestants in kindly feeling to each other. The 
public may judge with what wisdom the board pursues its design, when they 
are informed that, with full knowledge of the fact to which | have alluded, 
this teacher is still retained in their service. 

I speak without exaggeration—lI testify what I have seen and heard :—As 
I walked in company with a few of my brethren through a neighbouring 
village a few days after you had bestowed your parting benediction on Achill, 
even little children of so tender an age that their articulation was imperfect 
cursed us as we passed. In this very village, but a short time since, the little 
kindnesses which we occasionally conferred upon the poor people used to meet 
a rich return of grateful blessings. ‘To what is the change in the spirit of the 
villagers to be attributed? You well know they have been accustomed to hear 
the most frightful imprecations uttered against us from the altar by men whom 
they regarded as heaven’s messengers; you well know that they heard the 
bitterest of these effusions applauded by yourself. 

I can testify that the people of this island are kind and peaceable, and very 
grateful for any kindness conferred upon them. I have always been able to 
trace any manifestation of contrary dispositions to the altar of the parish 
chapel, and to him who stands there as their religious teacher. "Tis now but 
afew days since an intelligent girl who came to our school, and who had 
received the rudiments of her education at one of the national schools which 
are established in this island, exhibited much surprise at hearing that command 
of our blessed Saviour which relates to the duty of loving our enemies, and 
which has been quoted in another part of this letter. She doubted if a com- 
mand so much at variance from what the priest had taught her could have 
come from Christ whose minister she believed the priest to be. ‘‘ Ye,” said 
she, with a natural frankness which Romish discipline had not yet taught her 
to repress, ‘* ye hate us and we hate ye, FOR THE PRIEST TEACHES US TO HATE 
YE AND TO CURSE YE.” 

The week after you left Achill, a naval officer, distinguished | in the scientific 
world as one of the explorers of the polar regions, visited the island, and 
during the few days of his sojourn among us he gathered some of the fruits of 
intolerance which you had sown. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
chapel which a few davs before had resounded with your anti-social harangues, 
he inquired of a peasant the nearest track to a point which he wished to reach ; 
but as this gentleman came from the protestant settlement, this faithful son of 
the church, in obedience to your injunction, refused to give the desired infor- 
mation. The courtesy which he had often received from the sav age Esquimaux 
was withheld by an Irish peasant, evidencing that human nature, in its wildest 
state, may produce some social virtues which it cannot yield under the full 
cultivation of I ,opery. 

So far I have only noticed those parts of your letter to the Bishop of Londoa 
which relate tothe Achill mission. I cannot, however, conclude without briefly 
animadverting upon a few of the other particulars contained in that composition. 
Your vulgar and indecent allusion to the personal infirmities of one whom you 
assailed as an intellectual antagonist deserves little notice ; it can only be attri 
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buted to the influence of notions imbibed, and habits framed in early childhood, 
which continually prompt you to violate the conventional proprieties of culti- 
vated society. Your heartless exultation over the sufferings of the protestant 
clergy is still more discreditable to you. If you had no pity for the men, the 
sufferings and privations of virtuous women and innocent children, involved 
with them in a common calamity, should have softened your tone of insulting 
exultation into that of generous sympathy. 

In reference to the Bishop of London’s statement concerning the increase of 
protestantism in Ireland, I must testify, even at the hazard of again exciting 
your indignation, that it quite accords with my own experience. I have 
travelled much through this province, and in every parish | have found among 
the most exemplary of the protestants a greater or a less number of persons 
who had been educated in the church of Rome, and lately abandoned its com- 
munion. Of ten individuals who have from time to time assisted me in the 
spiritual work of this mission, as readers or schoolmasters, eight were persons 
of this description—all (and some of them with large families) had come out 
from popery. Epwarb NANGLE. 

Dugort, Island of Achill, Sept. 28, 1835. 


SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSARILES. 


(Tuxse dispensaries are for the purpose of providing medical relief for the 
poor, much on the plan of friendly societies. They are established at fifteen 
or sixteen places, and are stated to succeed. Mr. Smith, a surgeon, of 
Southam, who was the projector of them, states that the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act allows no medical assistance to persons receiving other relief. The 
plan seems to deserve attention, but the Editor knows nothing personally of 
it. And, in this Coventry branch, he does not see one or two honoured 
names, ever first in the cause of Christian charity, among the subscribers !] 


Extracts from the Rules of the Coventry Benevolent or Self- Supporting Dispensary. 
GENERAL RULES. 


1. The object of this institution is to enable the labouring classes to ensure to themselves and 
their families efficient medical advice and medicine during illness, by their own small periodical 
payments during health; and by the contributions of the more opulent, to assist them in 
attaining this object, and to afford them other comforts in sickness, which their own wages are 
insufficient to procure. ; 

2. The funds of the institution are derived from the payments of the working classes, who 
are termed free members; and from the sul! scriptions of the honorary members, who, on 
becoming donors of ten guineas at one time, or annual subscribers of one guinea, shall be 
governors, ‘The subscriptions of the governors commence on the 25th of March, and shall 
be paid in advance. 

3. The funds shall be kept in two distinct accounts, to be called “The Free Members’ 
Fund,” and “The Honorary Fund.” The Free Members’ Fund, consisting of the payments 
of the free members, (who are of the working classes, ) shall defray the cost of drugs, and the 
remainder be divided among the surgeons, in such proportions as the committee may decide, 
at the end of every half-year. The Honorary Fund, which is derived from the donations and 
subscriptions of the governors, shall be expended in the support of the establishment, and in 
the supply of such comforts, in broth, cordials, linen, &c., as the patients may need. 

10. A committee of ladies, appointed at the annual meeting of the governors, shall be 
requested to promote the general objects of the institution, by visiting the sick free members, 
and superintending the distribution of loans of linen, and of such other comforts, in wine, 
broth, &c., as the medical officers may deem necessary. The surgeons shall leave with the 
matron a list of those patients whom it may be proper for the ladies to visit. 

14. The medical ofhcers shall be elected at a general meeting of the governors. No person 


shall be eligible to the office of surgeon who has not obtained a diploma from the College of 


Surgeons of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, or Glasgow. 

15. The surgeoos shall prescribe daily at the dispensary, at an appointed time, for those 
patients who are able to attend there; but when any patient is too ill to go to the dispensary, 
the surgeon he pre fers shall visit him at his own residence. 
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16. The surgeons shall keep a mpi of the name, age, residence, date of admission, and 
diseharge, of each patient ; with the result of the case, and any observations they may deem 
important. No operation of importance to be performed without a previous consultation of 
all the medical ofhcers of the institution. ! 

17. The surgeons, in cases of difficulty, or where the patient may wish it, and it may seem 
desirable, shall call in the aid of the consulting physician. 

18. The dispenser shall be appointed by the surgeons, subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee. He shall take charge of the drugs and stores of the establishment, and give an account 
of all articles received by him. He shall not absent himself from the dispensary without the 
permission of the surgeons, and shall dispense the prescriptions of the medical officers at the 
appointed hours, and in the intermediate time, if they require him to do so. 


RULES FOR THE FREE MEMBERS. 


1. The Free Members consist of working persons and servants, their wives and children 
not receiving parish relief, and who are unable to pay for medical advice in the usual 
manner. 

2. Any such person wishing to become a free member, must leave his or her name, age, 
residence, and occupation, at the dispensary, and deposit one month's subscription. 

3. Every free member above twelve years of age shall pay one penny, and under that age, 
one halfpenny a-week ; except in a family consisting of more than two children, when one 
penny a-week shall be considered sufficient for all under twelve years of age. Servants shall 
pay five shillings a-year, and in not less than half-yearly payments. 

4. The payments of the free members shall be made in advance. No one will be entitled 
to the benefits of the institution, if in arrear, and each family shall pay a fine of one penny for 
the arrear of every week. If any member shall be more than four weeks in arrear, his or her 
name shall be erased from the books. 

5. Benefit societies will be received as subseribers to the dispensary, and their members 
entitled to all the benefits of the institution. The rate of subseription shall be three shillings 
a-year for each member. The payments to be made by the stewards quarterly, and in advance. 

6. No one actually labouring under sickness can be admitted a free member unless two 
healthy persons above twelve years old enter at the same time, and each pay the whole year's 
subscription in advance. Any such person, unable to procure two others to enter with him, 
shall, by paying ten shillings, be entitled to the privileges of a free member for three months ; 
and may afterwards continue a member by paying the usual rate of subseription, 

7. If any free member shall be discovered by the committee to be ineligible to the benefits 
of the institution, his or her name shall be erased from the books. 

8. Every free member shall have the choice of whichever surgeon he may prefer; but it 
will be expected that he do not change his medical attendant during his illness. 
a consultation of the medical officers, if it be thought advisable. 

9. Those patients who are able to do so, must attend at the dispensary between ten and 
eleven in the morning, bringing their admission ticket at the first visit, and afterwards their 
prescription paper. Those who are too ill to attend at the dispensary, must send their 
tickets, before nine o'clock in the morning, to the surgeon W hom they wish to call upon them, 
and he will visit them at their own homes. In cases of accident or sudden illness, they can 
have the attendance of either of the surgeons, on sending their ticket to his residence. 

10. No free member will be visited at bis own home, if he reside beyond one mile from the 
institution. 


He may have 


il. Any married free member, being pregnant, may have the attendance of whichever 
surgeon she may prefer, on depositing, at the dispensary, ten shillings and sixpence, one month 
before her expected confinement. 

12. When considered necessary by the medical gentlemen, linen will be lent, and cordials, 
broth, and other comforts, given to the free members by the ladies’ committee. 

13. Patients must find their own bottles, bandages, &e. 

14. The children of free members, and of all poor persons, may be vaccinated, gratis, on 
any Wednesday or Thursday morning at eleven o'clock. 

15. The surgeons will attend at the dispensary at ten o'clock every morning, except Sunday, 
in the following order :— 

Mr. Nankivell, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Mr. Bicknell, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 


Wellesbourne Self-Supporting Dispensary. 


At a general meeting (held the 23d of June, 1831,) of the Wellesbourne * Self-Supporting 


Dispens iry, the accounts of the half year were audited, and a balance of 3/. 10s. 10d. carried 
to the next half year’s account. 


Wellesbourne is a village with a population of 100 or 900. 
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The former report (to Christmas, 1830, ) was laid before the meeting, by which it appeared, 
that from the time of the commencement of the club, at Midsummer, 1828, the’ number ot 
subscribing free members had gradually increased from 140 to 225, and that the sum of 95/. 
bs. 10d. from the Honorary Members’ Charity Fund had been expended in providing broth, 
meat, wine, linen, nurses, &c. for the sick. 

It appeared that the sum of 69/. 16s, 6d. had been expended in a supply of medicines and 
drugs during the same period, and that the number of persons relieved at the dispensary had 
amounted in all to 1233, including all casual applicants of every class. 

It appeared also that only two or three persons had applied to the honorary members for 
charity tickets, a circumstance highly gratifying to the committee, and shewing that there 
was no disposition on the part of the labourer to solicit gratuitous relief, while, by a small 
contribution from the honest earnings of his own industry, he was allowed to provide against 
the time of illness and necessity. 


KECEIPTS.—-MALF YEAR FROM MIDSUMMER || EXPENDITURE.—HALF YEAR FROM MID- 
TO CHRISTMAS, 1830. \ SUMMER TO CHRISTMAS, LS30. 


se Sar | ; +e,” 2, 
Honorary or Charity Fund. | . £ 
. : aa eS For broth, gruel, meat, wine, 
_ go ge Net rrocery ursing, line 
Donations and subscriptions ... 43 1 0 | ae a dl a i 
" » 0 » - : "t > SICK 
Balance from former account ... 11421 || . on , 
| free members na wae oa ae eee 
Free Members’ Fund, | For half a year’s rent for former 
. — i ; menor . 3) 
Subscriptions at fourpence per ina Dix anes’ House... 0 we. os 210 0 
month ©} 12 2 || For dispensing and attendance 20 0 0 


ee | For medicines, &c. ... ... ... 1517 6 
‘erish Overseers’ Fund. 


Received for medicine and attend- 
ance on the parish paupers ... 9 9 O | 


RECEIVTS.—HALF YEAR FROM CHRISTMAS, | EXPENDITURFE.—HALF YEAR FROM CHRIST- 
1830, TO MIpsuMMER, IS3I. MAS, 1830, TO MIDSUMMER, IS83I. 


For broth, gruel, meat, wine, 
Donations, &e. continued soe 20 OO Fg, TOS, BUTEE, BO. se ass Sb on dl 
For dispensing and attendance 20 0 0 
Free Members’ Fund. I 
By balance to next account, in 


} 
Subseriptions at fourpence per | By ‘ 
©3 710 | the hands of the treasurer... 3 10 10 
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Honorary or Charity Fund. 


‘or medicines, &c. ... ... «. 12 2 6 
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arish Overseers’ Fund. 


} 


Received for medicines and at- 
tendance on the parish paupers 9 9 O | 


£128 13 11 £128 13 11 


By the sixth half year's report, froin Christmas, 1830, to Midsummer, 1831,—it appeared, 

1. That the number of industrious contributing free members was still on the increase, 
and that several new candidates were on the list for approval and admission. 

2. That the dispensary this last half year paid its own expenses as far as medical attendance 
and medicines, so that the amount given by the honorary members had been expended in 
providing broth, meat, wine, nurses, linen, and other requisites for the free members of the 
blue class, 

3. That 194 persons had received relief from the dispensary during the last half year, 
including all casual applicants of every class, and four patients with charity tickets. ; 

4. That one sas only had left the club, and that the arrears from the blue members 
amounted only to five shillings. 

It is stated that at Coventry there have been patients admitted, from the commencement of 


the institution, July 18, 1831, to March 25, 1832, — 1505 
Cured sa eee sai ea oo. 1189 
Relieved eee eee e086 eee eve 101 
Dead see st wa “es ie 19 
Under treatment ... see sae aaah 86 
Midwifery Cases... via — we 10 


ame 1505 
at an expense of 126/. 7s. Dla. ; viz., 452. 10s. 3d. the cost of medicine, and 80/. 17s. 8d. paid 
to the surgeons. 

The importance of these facts will be apparent, by comparing them with the expenses of 
honorary dispensaries, where the average cost in drugs has been fourfold, and whereby the 
character of man, as a provident being, is undermined, and he is daily taught not to “ provide 
for Ins own household ;"" the amiable, but mistaken, distributors of eleemosynary charity 
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having come in aid of the worst part of our Poor Laws, till theyhave destroyed in millions the 
‘« prospective feeling” altogether, and have denationalized the English artizans and labourers, 
a come at length, in their hunger and despair, with a knife in one hand and a brand in the 
other, demanding that property and bread, from the ae industrious, they have 
been taught to waste and lene for themselves, by the misplaced charity of those who thus 
make “ beggary a better trade than the spade and the workshop.” The blame rests on those 
who are too idle, too ignorant, or too rich, to discriminate, 


Birmingham Self-Supporting Dispensary. 

The report read at the second annual meeting states, that there has been ‘‘ not only a great 
increase in the total number of patients, but a more than proportionate increase in the inde- 
pendent class, By the report of the surgeons it appears, that 1406 cases have been attended 
during the past year ;—of this number 34 were midwifery and 1372 sick,—and of the latter, 
1195, more than six-sevenths, are independent patients, who have paid their own expenses.” 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


IRISH CLERGY, 


Tur lay fund for assisting the Irish clergy to proceed at law for the 
recovery of their just debts appears to have already had very good 
effects. Mr. Grattan and other persons have, according to the news- 
papers, at last come forward to pay their arrears. ‘These gentlemen, 
one may say, have at last been brought to a sense of justice—justice 
objective, not subjective. All honour is due to both kinds of justice ; 
and all respect to those who act on the latter. ‘To Mr. Grattan and 
the gentlemen of objective justice, none. It is simply a good thing 
that men pay their just debts, whether they do so because they ought, 
or, as in Mr. Grattan’s case, because they find that they must. It 
would seem, too, that in the eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute it 
has occurred to the Irish government that, whatever becomes of the 
lrish clergy, it would be an awkwardness that his Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer should be put down by the priests, as it may be wanted 
for other purposes, and consequently they have been pleased to allow 
that where an exchequer process is to be served, and oath is made 
that a riot is expected, aid may be given by the police and military. 
This small shew of the exertion of common law on behalf of the ruined 
and persecuted clergy they owe to the lay fund, which enables them 
to apply to their last resource. But what is to be said to this fact, 
that an actual member of the English government, and a lord of the 
‘Treasury, Mr. More O’Ferral, is, according to statements made pub- 
licly, one of the persons who resist the law, who will not pay tithes, 
and is, if the newspapers be correct, exchequered at this very moment 
for his unlawful proceedings? As to Mr. More O’Ferral, he is him- 
self neither better nor worse than any other of Mr. O’Connell’s 
friends, nor is any personal attack upon him meant. But would any 
government before have allowed one of its members openly to resist 
the law ; and not only to resist it on some individual ground, but to 
join one of the most fearful combinations to resist the law which has 
ever been known—a conspiracy organized by the priests, and executed 
by those who are subject to them with a degree of violence and cruelty 
which would disgrace New Holland? Such, however, is the fact. 
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One of the lords of the Treasury has joined in this fearful combination, 
and remains a member of a government which declares that it is not 
hostile to the reformed church! Doubtless we are bound to believe 
them, but will the poor Irish peasantry believe that they are not act- 
ing in full accordance with the wishes of government, when they are 
taking the same line as one of its own members ? 

Since last month, a fresh subscription for the distressed Irish clergy 
has been opened, and filled with a rapidity which is doubly gratifying. 
itis gratifying, fromthe testimony which it gives to the character of the 
Irish clergy, and yet more gratify’ ing because it shews clearly that there 
is a feeling left in England on this momentous subject. It clearly rests 
with the English people at this moment, whether the reformed religion 
shall be trampled under foot, and, in the words ofthe Bishop of London, 
(whose eloquent speeches on this occasion, and in the House of Lords, 
deserve an expression of warm gratitude,) starved out of Ireland. The 
case is quite a clear one. From the time that the Roman priests in 
Ireland have had a glimpse of power, they have clearly resolved that the 
popish and the reformed faith should not subsist ¢ogether in Ireland. 
The obvious increase of the latter probably stimulated them to more 
active measures—and in order that they might themselves give the 
practical proof that their corrupted form of re ligion is indeed unchanged, 
they have begun to use all its former weapons—curses, threats, famine, 
and the sword—against their unfortunate victims, and to take the most 
effectual measures for extirpating the religion by the murder, ruin, or 
banishment of its preachers, ‘Till the present moment the law has 
been powerless, the government has given no protection to the op- 
pressed, and the persecutors, who have begun the work of blood and 
destruction, exult, with a fiend-like malice, in the achievements of 
their own cruelty. Archbishop Mac Hale, when he hears of the re- 
formed clergy starving , says in public and private, * They will learn 
to fast now |” and whe in he hears of families broken up from want and 
famine, declares “ that they will now learn the virtue of celibacy.” 
One of their party, who should have been of a better mind, and who 
went to the meeting for the Irish clergy at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, 
declared, that though he was sorry that any body should suffer, he felt 
a proud consciousness in being probs ably the only persen in thi r assem- 
bly who could trace, in the suflerings of the ¢ le ‘rev, as described by 
the Bishop of London, the just retribution of Providence, which is 
paying back, to the ministers of a false religion, the evil which it has 
done to Lreland!* When such is the resolution taken by those who 
have the physical foree, when these are their dreadful feelings, when 
the government will give no aid, but in a great degree appears to 
countenance the popish priests, where is the reformed religion to look, 
except to the voice of those in HMngland who care for religion? ‘They, 


The ** Patriot,” which declares itself to be one of the organs of the dissenters, 
has shewn a spirit just as bad. It is really high time, if, as is said, there are many 
dissenters who are not political dissenters, to avow themselves, and shame such people. 
But the Northamptonshire dissenters, who, as is said, to a man, voted for Mr. Han- 
bury, are not likely to disavow the ** Patriot '” 
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and they only, can settle the question with the popish priests, and say 
whether the reformed religion is to subsist in Ireland, or whether 
popery is to expel it by force, and to reign alone. “ No nation,” as 
an able friend of the writer said, the other day, ‘* was ever condemned 
till it had deliberately chosen evil. The choice,” he added, “ is now 
offered to the English nation. Will they, or will they not, chuse a cor- 
rupted form of C hristianity as the sole form for Ireland, and chuse 
that it should achieve its triumph by fiend-like cruelty, and then exult 
with fiend-like malice? Will they, in a word, deliberately, and with 
their eyes open, chuse Barabbas ?” ‘The answer is not, and cannot be 
doubtful. ‘The ready answer to the call for the Irish clergy, and 
many political events, shew that the English heart is awakening; and 
when it is fully awakened, even the present House of Commons, and 
the Government, wi// listen to its voice, because they must. 

The history of the meeting at Brighton is a very instructive one. 
The weapons used by those who oppose the cause for which Mr. 
O'Sullivan went to plead are curiously characteristic. ‘They prepared 
for the attack by plac: ards,uttering the grossest falshoods and personalities 
—they got possession of the room by Sorged tickets—they preferred a 
radical ‘hairdresser as chi airman, instead of an educated gentleman — 
and, besides trying to interrupt Mr. O'Sullivan by every kind of inde- 
cent noise and expression, at last, in their passion at finding that all 
was in vain, and that truth and right would have its way, even near 
them, they resorted to blasphemy of the lowest and most revolting 
kind. Are these the persons w ho are hailed as allies by gentlemen, by 
religious Romanists, by religious dissenters? Will Englishmen long 
tolerate such men as these ? 





DESTITUTION OF GREAT TOWNS, 
Tue following table and remarks on this momentous subject are due 
to the kindness of the same friends who supplied the invaluable in- 
formation in the last number :— 
TABLE IIL. 
Comprising Towns containing between 10,000 and 30,000 Inhabitants. 


. No. of , 
No. of Sittines Approximate proportion 
Name of Town. Population, Churches& ““y B of Sittings to Popu- 
"he to abi 
Chapels. Charches. lation, 
Bromwich, West ........0... 15,3927 .«. 2B «- 22492 One-sixth, P. 
Bury St. Edmonds..... sasneos 11,496 ... 3B «we 44380 One half, P. 


One- ~ ilftoone-third. 
fxs This includes 
Cambridge ....ccsccsceseee ccs “DDG ae Mos OO “om ellnewehurch, 
¢ which is only licensed, 
and contains 1320. 


One-half, P. 
N. B. The Cathe- 
6,726< dral and St. Mar- 


Canterbury ........ sseccccesesce 14,463 ... 15 
( garet’s are not in- 


cluded, 


ea ee -_— eee oe oe —— 





* Or, deducting 1750 for the University, 19,167. 
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; / é No. of Sotiors Nearest approximate 
Name of Town Population. Churches & in proportion of Sittings to 
Chapels. Churches. Population. 
ore P.— 
» . If Rochester 
re Seal are taken 
; ee F ‘ } in, we have 9286 
CIE covccnentiencivceies cae Bape 2 53,6004 ichehite with 
| 2400 sittings in 3 
| churches, — besides 
| the cathedral. 
One-half, P.— 
Vi Cathedral and St. 
RAENOET - Ssseccseccenessevesiesen 21,363 1] 9,350< John’s not included, 
contents being un- 
l unknown. 
Chester-le-Street ............ 10,493 ! 1,000) One tenth. 
One-fifth, P. 
EES cnducdsnnneshasesenncese 20,006 a 3,880 2 Cathedral not in- 
i cluded. 
CR nce ipvcccscoecsceses 2.942 o 6,000 One-third, P. 
Deptford ..cccccccsesccevceseees 19,795 2 1,900 QOne-tenth, P. 
GreMWIRr cccicccccccesesescese 24,553 2 3,800 § One-sixth, oe ee 
d seventh P. 
¢ One-half, P. 
Gloucester cccsccsccscccccccesse 11,933 7 4,966 Cathedral not in- 
i] cluded. 
Two other Churches, 
PONG cncnsctciecericciccscess “eee 4 3,350 ~ and the Cathedral, 
r contents not known. 
Houghton-le-Spring, with Q 20,524 3 3,600 Oneefifth, E. 
dependencies .........0.0+6. § 
Heapy-in- Leyland ............ 11 238 | 3804 One-thirty-seventh, 
~One-fourth, P.— 
EPGWIR cecccccecccosccccececees 20,454 9 3,250 N.B, One Church 
not given, 
Kidderminster  .............5 “0 865 3 3,978 One-fitth. 

EEE ecenkdccdncustsuseactses 11,892 19 4,365 One-half to one-third 
BEREIOG xccntccnscescecscesss lncur 2. @ 4,400 9 One-third to one- 
; @ fourth. 

Merthyr Tiydvil, with de- 12.404 3 1480 Oes-cch, F. 
PENGENCICS 2.000 .0000seeree00 5 
Mottram-in- Longdendale .. 15,536 l 1000 One-fifteenth, FE. 
Northampton ............0.008: 16.743 6 45404 One-third = See 
fourth 
One-third, P. 
CEE catitinncecisackosenetan 20,434 13 6,8002 N.B. St. John’s 
not included. 
PRORGUR, ccvevecsmcscovesscsesss §IO SOG 4 3,400 One-third. 
One-third. — 
Southampton ...... bienbshibeber 19,324 6 6,300 N.B. Content of St. 
Mary's not given. 
SIND acukvncecncsbasoeduns 17.060 » 2.004 One-sixth. 
Shrewsbury .....ccccseceeceeeeee 19,706 7 GOL One-third. 
Stayleybridge ........00.seeeee: 16,000 I 650 One-twenty-sixth. 
Tynemouth ........ccceeeeeeeees 24,778 l 2.000 One-twelfth 
BAO cn ceccavenccsessemrssoneces 14,951 l 1000 One-fifteenth. 
Walsall, and dependencies... 15,066 3 4,300 a > 
( ! 
Walton-on-the-THlill ......... 57D 6 2,610 One-fourth 
EEE > Sicnttedbccubeuncas . 24,588 3ADO One-fourth 
Winwich (parish) .........06. 17,961 { 3,082 One-fifth to one-siat! 
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No. of bth Nearest approximate 
Name of Town. Population. Churches & in &* proportion of Sittings to 
Chapels. Churches. Population, 
Warrington (parish) ......... D159 2... 4 ... 4,900 One-fourth 
Bishop W earmouth, with gl ee BS 2.400 One-seventh 
Be. Foha'S cacccsecccnsnseces j 
One-fourth.— 
Worcester ccccccccccccccsseeees 20,5996 ... 10 ... 4,607 Cathedral not in- 
? cluded. 
Wrexham (with dependencies) 11,515... 3... 2,820) One fifth. 
Whitby eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 11,725 eee 4 eee 2,800 One-fourth. 
. p » «third to one- 
Wael vcicticctticdcwnse Se an GS wo “Se One - third to ¢ 
fourth 


York (City of) .....cccccee 249875 ... 22 ... 10,55] One-half. 


“ Having, in a former paper, given examples of the utter destitution 
of some of our large towns, as respects church-room, and noticed 
some of those methods of calculation which have been adopted with 
the view of ascertaining what proportion of a given population may 
reasonably be expected to require sittings in places of public worship 

each Sunday, it may be not uninteresting to inquire what prine iple 
seems to have been recognised i in olden time, by the church of Eng- 
land, in & matter of so great importance. 

“ Previously, however, to entering on this inquiry, one remark may 
be made, which will be obvious from the table which is given this 
month. It is, that, in our cathedral towns, the church-room, if not ab- 
solutely sufficient, is much more nearly adequate to the population 
than in other places of about the same magnitude, In Carlisle, in- 
deed, the proportion of sittings to population is only one-fifth, but in 
most of the others, it varies from one-half to one-third, while in other 
towns the proportion seems generally to run from nearly one-fourth to 
one-tenth, except in some extreme cases. Let those who sneer at our 

cathedral establishments remember this fact, and remember that the 
sense of obligation diffused from these, as ¢ entres of religious principle 
and feeling, has induced either the members of the chapter, or those 
whom they could influence, to provide adequately for their own and 
for succe eding generations. Let those who cast the first stone at them, 
say how far the y are superior themselves, 

“To proceed, however, with the investigation now undertaken. If we 
select those counties in which the population has not been greatly aug- 
mented during along series of years, and divide the number of inhabit- 
ants in each county by the number of parishes which it contains, we 
shall approximately ascertain the numbers of persons for whose use one 
church was formerly considered to be sufficient. ‘The time occupied 
in compiling these tables has not admitted of an examination of the 
last Population Returns in reference to this particular; but the caleu- 
lation having been already made in 1815, by the industry and public 
spirit of Mr. Yates, to w hom the church of Kngland is indebted for 
two able pamphlets, * this gentleman’s results “will be made use of, 
under the persuasion that the present state of the counties referred to 


———— —_—= —_ I T 


oe The Church in Danger,” &c. London: 1815. And, ‘“‘ The Basis of Na- 
tional Welfare,” &c. 1817. By the Rev. Richard Yates. 


Vou. 1X.—Jan, 1836. M 
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does not materially differ from that of 1815. Mr. Yates, then, 
(“ Church in Danger,” &c. pp. 35—43,) takes the case of counties, 
forming a circle of about 100 miles round London, and in which the 
population has not materially increased during the last 200 years ; he 
ascertains the amount of the population, the number of houses, with the 
number of parishes, hamlets, and liberties, in each county, and thence 
deduces the average number of persons and houses w hich, as regards 
the whole of these counties, are attached to one church, and assigned 
to the care of one clergyman. Exclusive of London and Middlesex, 
this average, at the time at which Mr. Yates wrote, was about 106 


houses, and 604 persons, for each church throughout the whole of 


seventeen counties. So far, therefore, as those counties, in which 
the population has remained, in a great measure, stationary, may 
be taken as examples, it would appear, that, 200 years ago, 
106 houses and 604 inhabitants were considered of sufficient im- 
portance to have a church provided for their use, and a clergy- 
man to look after their spiritual and temporal wellare. W hen, 
however, the legislature contemplated the building of fifty new 
churches in and about the suburbs of the cities of London and West- 
minster, it is presumed that no inquiry was made as to the ancient 
practice of the country, for it was agreed by a committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1711, that 4750 souls might very well be assigned to 
one church, and be effic ‘iently served by one clergyman.* And well, 
indeed, would it have been if even that sc: unty supply of churches had 
been provided for the almost heathen population of the metropolis ; 
but the acknowledgment that fifty churches were absolutely necessary 
ended in the building of only twe nty,and legislators were the ‘n, as now, 
content to die and meet their God without hav ing made any adequate 
efforts to provide religious instruction for the many thousand souls 
whom they had solemnly recognised as perishing for lack of know- 
ledge. It may seem that this is spoke un strongly, and what but strong 
language can suit such an occasion? Is there anything i in the spirit 
or the letter of God’s word to warrant the idea that am ition, in its 
legislative capacity, can be held guiltless for regarding the population 
of a country as so many brute machines, to be used merely for the 
political advant: ages Of some party in the state, or to swell the com- 
mercial produce of the land, and not rather as so many — 
spirits, “for whom Christ died,” and for whose spiritual, as well : 
temporal, welfare the rulers of the nation will be held soapcalils 
the judgment-seat of Christ ?' 


_———-- -_ 


The preceding tables and remarks must surely be enough to im- 
press every Christian with a sense of the deplorable condition of our 
great towns, and au earnest wish to remedy it. Hlow much is it to 
be deplored that attempts, in which it is impossible for consistent and 
reflecting men to join, are made to remedy these evils, and thus diffi- 
culties are thrown in the way of finding remedies of a sounder and 
better kind. Within these few days, we have seen the establishment 


‘Church in Danger,” pp. 160, 161. 
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of what is called a City Mission Society, the express object of which 
is to pay as large a number as possible of uneducated lay agents of 
any sect or denomination, and to send such persons forth to teach and 
preach in the heathen parts of the city! Doubtless, the case is as 
deplorable as a case can be, and cries out for remedy—nay, demands 
the sacrifice of all minor points, of all conventional arrangements, of 
everything but principle. But where principle is saerificed, it would 
be worse than idle, it would be a mockery of God, to hope for a 
blessing. In the present case, not only are the most essential princi- 
ples sacrificed, but the most extraordinary absurdities admitted, 
Ridicule is quite out of the question in treating of the efforts of well- 
intentioned men, and least of all in such a deplorable case can there 
be any disposition to it. But nothing but a strict sense of its impro- 
priety could make one refrain from smiles at the extraordinary rules 
and schemes of operation of this society (exhibiting at every line a 
very natural distrust of its own agents), or at the speeches made by its 
friends. What can shew more distinctly the hopelessness of good from 
the society than the finding one of its chief supporters expressing 
preference of unlearned men for such a work? What can be expected 
from those who go on the principle—that the greater the difficulty, the 
weaker and worse should be the means used to overcome it? But 
his whole speech led to the same conviction. He very evidently 
cannot receive any other notion of the church of Christ, except that 
it is an established sect. When, towards the conclusion of his speech, 
he says, that some persons may think that the principles of this society 
are not in harmony with sound church principles—his answer to this 
objection is, that he is a friend to religious establishments, but, that the 
time for compulsory unity is gone for ever! When a gentleman who 
has been considering religious subjects for years does not even recog- 
nise the notion of Christ’s church as a means of carrying forth the 
gospel, as the appointed channel in which the graces of God’s Holy 
Spirit are to be conveyed, but treats of it as a religious establishment, 
protected by acts of parliament,—as an established party—it would seem 
hopeless to expect from him the adoption of those clearly consistent 
and reasonable views on which alone God’s blessing can be implored 
and expected, and idle to expect any recognition of just principles in 
a society of his formation. It is not a casual expression which has 
escaped him, but the same thing goes through all he says. He illus- 
trates his notion by saying, that he values this religious establishment, 
certainly, but not so much as the gospel—any more than he would 
think the casket of the same value as the jewel within. Here is the 
same fallacy. He imagines that persons value the church for itself, 
and as something separate from the gospel, and not because it is by the 
church that God delivers, from age to age, the jewel of the gospel to 
mankind, Of course, under these circumstances, the whole society 
goes on the regular amalgamation principle, and unites for one object 
persons who, on deliberation and in their consciences, if they have 
ever. deliberated conscientiously, must believe that that great object is 
to be attained by opposite methods, It is strange enough, that while 
in Ainerica, after a long and full trial of the amalgamation scheme, 
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it has failed so utterly that it is given up on almost all sides, we 
are going on as if it was the only sensible and Christian plan of 
proceeding, 


It may be well to notice here the publication of a thin quarto 
volume, called “ Hints for the Building of Churches and Parsonage- 
houses,’ by the Rev. W. C. Wilson, Rector of Whittington, and 
printed at Kirby Lonsdale. It contains much useful information as 
to plans, expenses, and modes of proceeding, with a full account of the 
last act on the subject. It is painful to disagree with Mr, Wilson and 
other excellent persons as to that act, but it is quite certain that it is 
founded on principles totally destructive of the parochial system. It 
goes on this principle, in short,—that after the cure of souls has been 
sole mnly committed to one man, another, not dependent on him, nor 
connected with him in any way, may be sent to occupy the sam 
ground. The act does more than this, for it gives facilities to this in- 
terference by allowing a small joint-stock company, so to speak, to 
raise the money necessary w hen one man cannot or will not; and to 
become patrons of the benefice they have thus erected. Indeed, this 
is the very point in which the excellence of the act is made to consist. 
That the act takes the ready and direct mode to set the two clergy- 
men thus placed in juxta-position on the most unfavourable terms for 
co-operation, no one who knows human nature can deny. That it 
does all that can be done to prevent the one who has cure of souls 
from discharging his trust in peace, no one can deny. And what is 
the excuse for not avoiding these evils, by assigning a district in each 
case, so that, where men are independent on each other, they may 
have distinct spheres of duty, and that he whose flock is taken from 
him may be relieved from the charge? Is the excuse this,—that he 
could not take care of all, and that many were left without a teacher ? 
An excellent and most cogent reason, doubtless, for relieving him, and 
for cutting permanently off from him what he could not superintend, 
but no reason at all for leaving him in the full responsibility in which 
he was at first placed, and sending a person who, at his pleasure, may 
occupy the very ground and visit the very houses which are most 
within the lawful pastor’s reach. Here, again, we commit the ab- 
surdity (is it not something more ?) of setting up two op posite prin- 
c iples, and expecting God's blessing. We do evil, and expect good to 
come. It is impossible to doubt that this step must increase party 
differences in the church, and it may be feared that in some cases the 
act has been used for party ends—not to send teachers where there 
were none, so much as to send teachers where the old ones were not 
approved, This was the very evil which Laud made so gallant a 
struggle to remedy, seeing the evil intended and too often achieved by 
the party who were buying up impropriations, in order to further, not 
the gospe ‘1, but their own views of it. They who really seek the great 
end of supplying Christian instruction where the regular pastor cannot, 
from the extent of his charge, do his duty to it, will take care to have 
a district annexed to their endow ment, and will thus save themselves 
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the pains of thinking that they have done much to perpetuate party 
strife, sow discord, and contravene the great principles which the 
church has laid dowra. Let this be done, let all party feelings on this 
oint be laid aside, at least till all places are supplied with a minister 
and full means of profiting by the ordinances of God. 


MANAGEMENT OF UNIVERSITIES. 


We often allow precedents for fearful evils to be raised without pro- 
test against them, when the cases in which they are established are 
distant or seem unimportant to us. It can only be from such feelings 
that greater attention was not excited by a Bill introduced last session 
by Mr. Bannerman, respecting King’s and Marischal ¢ ‘olleges at Aber- 
deen, and to be, as he said, re-introduced in the next sessions, ‘The 
prince iples involved in this Bill, and (if it pass, rec eiving parliamentary 
sanction) the spoliation, the interference of ignorant and presumptuous 
men with matters of which they cannot know anything, and, above 
all, the determination to make the House of Commons the executive, 
even in details, or, in other words, to bring every institution under the 
direct management as well as controul of Parliament, require careful 
consideration. ‘They may come nearer and sooner home than we 
imagine. 

The case has been ably stated by a friend, whose remarks fol- 
low :— 


Tue policy which has lately guided the movements of this vast empire, while 
it claims for all classes of men the highest degree of freedom, is, in fact, silently 
withdrawing from all the power which they already possess, and vesting it in 
the executive body, centralized, compact, and entire. Society is most free 
when its members have obtained security with the smallest sacrifice of their 
independence. They again are least free whose land is overshadowed by one 
great Power; and this is the very idea of despotism, and, nevertheless, the 
very state towards which we are unconsciously tending. 

This is the essence of our liberty ;—that all unnecessary restraint and vex- 
atious interference have been avoided, that no functions have been assigned to 
the crown which local bodies were competent to discharge, and that the nation 
has been as nearly as possible self-governed. But there are those who con- 
ceive, that the whole kingdom should throb with every pulsation of the central 
power; and that this power cannot be too great, provided it be held at the 
will of the popular section of the legislature. They are anxious, therefore, 
that the Supreme Power should act directly upon education,—partly, that it 
may be aggrandized, in the first instance, by the subjection of this wide pro- 
vince to its sway; and partly, that by education it may mould to its wishes 
the minds of the electors. 

The adventurous and unwearied zeal with which the people of Scotland 
have improved their slender natural resources,—their self-denial too, and good 
conduct, qualities which do not mark their early history,—are owing, in great 
measure, to the sound instruction afforded by the universities. Their clergy 
have studied in those seats of learning; teachers of parish schools, and of 
families, commonly obtain the same means of improvement; as do many of 
the country gentlemen, and all the lawyers and medical men, and others whose 
success in all countries, and in all situations, has made Scottish sagac ity pro- 
verbial. The universities, then, being the chief source of knowledge, any infu- 
sion of new principles into them must affect, in the end, the habits and opi- 
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nions of the whole community, while the administration of their patronage and 
endowments would form a very convenient accession to the prevailing influence. 

Accordingly, efforts were made during the last session of Parliament to sub- 
ject the universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen to the feverish action of con- 
temporary politics. As the bill relating to Aberdeen took precedence of the 
other in time, and also in audacity, it has a prior claim upon attention. Pro- 
fessedly founded upon a very inconsiderate report of the commissioners for 
visiting the Scottish universities (with which, however, it is wholly at vari- 
ance) , this measure emanated from Mr. Alexander Bannerman, a wine-mer- 
chant i in Aberdeen, who was sent to the first reformed Parliament by the new 
constituency. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, James IV., with the Pope’s con- 
currence, erected the small and tranquil cathedral town of Old Aberdeen into 
au university. He also founded within it a place of learning, called from him 
King’s College, which was amply endowed by William Elphinstone, the pious 
and enlightened bishop of the diocese. About a hundred years later, the Earl 
Marischal, seeing that the university was distant a mile from the important 
borough of Aberdeen, gave the buildings and revenues of the Grey Friars, 
which had come into his possession, to support a school of arts in the town ; 
and this gift was confirmed by Act of Parliament, but the institution was 
never created an university, though it has by slow advances assumed that title. 


Both colleges have produced eminent men; and they have pursued a course of 


quict usefulness, and entirely fulfilled the purposes of their respective founda- 
tions; as Marischal College affords instruction to the town, and, in some 
measure also, to the surrounding country, while the University and King’s 
College is the chief place of resort from the northern counties. Its buildings 
are stately and religious, and the students, greatly outnumbering those of the 
other college, are required to attend divine service in the chapel,—a custom 
which does not prevail in the other Scottish places of education. Marischal 
college is ruinous, and is about to be rebuilt, with money obtained from the 
Treasury, aided by subscription. 

Such being the position of the two bodies, Mr. Bannerman brought into the 
House of Commons a bill for uniting them,—the nature of which he had not 
deigned to communicate to cither, at least, certainly not to King’s Colle we. 

‘The following are the most important of the proposed enactments : 

Both institutions to be incorporated forthwith into one college and 
university. 

Those departments of knowledge of which there is a professor in each col. 
lege, Greek for instance, or mathematics, each to be assigned to a single pro- 
fessor in the united university. The salaries thus saved to be transferred to 
new professors of other branches of science. (It should be remembered that 
there are no tutors in the colleges of ota ) 

The professors of theology to lecture in King’s College—all the others in 
Marischal College. 

The bill contains some blundering and impracticable devices for keeping the 
colleges separate for a time, that the double professors may be got rid of. 

All property held by the colleges to be vested in a rectorial court, consisting 
of seven members ; a rector and a dean (not to be members of the senate), 
chosen triennially,—the former by the prince ipal and professors, graduates, and 
a nts,—the latter by the principal and professors ; the principal—the provost 
of Aberdeen, or if he be rector or dean, the eldest bailie—and three members 
to re nominated from time to time by the crown. 

The writer of an able letter, signed “ Senex,” thus remarks upon “ the con- 
stitution of the tribunal under which the whole affairs of King’s College are 
destined immediately to pass. OF the seven members, three are nominally ap- 
pointed hy the crown ; practical/y, however, such nomination will be made by 
the member for the vert of ‘Abe rdeen, It happens, that at present the 
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CHURCH MATTERS. S7 


numinee of the said gentleman to the civic chair of Aberdeen is Dean of Fa- 
culty; the eldest bailie therefore possesses a seat in the rectorial court. Of 
the seven members, therefore, composing this illustrious court, the three no- 
minated first by government continuing in power for above three years, no 
fewer than five are the creation of the member for this burgh, ?.¢. persons be- 

longing to what the people here, who use the political slang of the day, call 
the Bannerman clique.” 

The rectorial court to have power to sell such part of the college buildings as 
may not be required for university purposes. (This description would include 
the whole of King’s College, except a divinity lecture-room.) 

The same court to have “the exclusive power to institute general rules for 
the government of the United University, to adopt and carry into effect from 
time to time regulations for the granting of degrees, for the curricula of 
study, for the mode of teaching, for the hours and extent of teaching, and for 
the extent of the sessions, or for otherwise modifying the internal system of the 
United University, as the rectorial court may deem expedient,” (after con- 
sulting the senate.) 

The same court to have power to censure a professor, or to suspend him 
for a year, “ on account of contumacy, of neglect, or violation of duty, or for 
immoral conduct ;” and if a professor has been unable to lecture for four years, 
or has reached the age of sixty-five, the court to have power, with the assent of 
the chancellor, to supersede him, and assign a meagre pittance for his support. 
‘The principal is instructed how to deal with ‘‘a delinquent professor, or 
lecturer ;”” but is himself subject to the salutary control of the rectorial 
court, which may visit class-rooms at the hours of teaching, and exercise a 
supreme and irresponsible dominion over the whole university. 

Professors to be chosen by public competition. ‘* Every professor elect 
shall make and subscribe a declaration, that so long as he shall remain a pro- 
fessor in the United University, he will never directly or indirectly do or 

cause, or wilfully suffer to be ‘done, anything to the subversion, or to the 
injury or prejudice of the established church of Scotland.” 

‘“ By this clause,” to adopt the remark of an able anonymous writer, “ that 
article of the union of Scotland with England which requires that every per- 
son filling a university office shall have subscribed the Westminster confession 
of faith, in the presence of the presbytery of the bounds, is superseded.” 
‘« Thus are the chairs of the United University thrown open to men of every 
or of no religious creed; and this in reliance of a declaration, the value of 
which, as lately exhibited in the ope ‘rative effect of declarations of a similar 
kind, every one may readily appreciate.’ 

The surplus bursary funds, that is, the excess of the money now paid to ex- 
hibitions over the small sums originally bequeathed for their support, to be at 
the disposal of the rectorial court, for the payment of monitors or under- 
teachers, to be appointed at discretion by the court. 

In other words, the ancient, loyal, and popular university and King’s Col- 
lege was fo be extinguished, the property of its members to be transferred to 
men who had no interest in managing these aright, and were to give no security 


for doing so; and its funds for the maintenance of poor scholars, which had 


been twice doubled by its dexterous and faithful stewardship, to be snatched 
from those for whose benetit they were expressly given, and to whose educa- 
tion they are essential, to swell the patronage of a body which, whatever 

nfight be the views of its projector, must soon have become an engine of poli- 
tical jobbing. It is not pretended that local circumstances are changed, or, 
that Old Aberdeen stood in a different relation to Aberdeen when Bishop 
Elphinstone erected his college. The objection to two colleges, being within 
a mile of each other, is ridiculous to any one who knows the constitution of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Bannerman must know that it is as ridiculous as 
an objection to two wine-shops being within the same space. The supposed 
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inconvenience of two neighbouring universities does not exist; and if it did 
exist, might be remedied without suppressing either of the colleges. 

Notwithstanding the imperious and impertinent tone in which Mr, Banner 
man answered all applications for delay, a tone which his very middling station 

and abilities ought to have prevented him from assuming, in a matter so far 
beyond his range,—and although the heads of his bill reached Aberdeen four 
days after it had been read a first time, and the bill itself only two days 
before the time fixed for the second reading,—yet souniversal was the indigna- 
tion which it excited, so numerous the declarations and petitions against it 
from public bodies of every kind,—from synods, presbyteries, boroughs, and 
parishes, all over the north of Scotland, that by the intervention, the “ molliter 
manus imposuit” of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Bannerman was compelled, with a 
very bad grace, to withdraw it for the time. 

What, then, has been attempted? It has been attempted, and by a professed 
adherent of the popular cause, to enrich the college of the town with property 
which was expressly given to the college of the country, to dry up, in great 
measure, the bounty which assists indigent merit, to remove the seat of edu- 
cation from a village to a manufacturing town, to transfer to a political board 
of his own nomination the patronage which was entrusted to an independent 
literary body, and to call in the strong and wide hand of the central power in 
matters which have hitherto been suffered to adjust themselves to the wants 
and feelings of society. With offensive arrogance, he has proposed to subject 
a reverend and learned body to the ignorant and presumptuous intermeddling 
of a board consisting of men like himself, incapable, from their commercial 
habits and limited attainments, their personal partialities, and connexion 
with the details of local politics, of forming any conception of those subjects 
over which they vainly hoped to exercise an unchecked and irresponsible do- 
minion, 


The picture here given is a very singular one. But it assumes a 
still more singular appearance when brought into connexion with the 
steps taken in Parliament and elsewhere as to the Londen University. 
We thence learn who are esteemed in these days the proper persons, 
founders, legislators, and governors for universities. Mr. Banner- 
man, a wine merchant at Aberdeen, brings in the Bill to re-mould 
an ancient university. Mr. Hume,* who made a fortune in India, 


Mr. Warburton, and a large posse of gentlemen who took shares of 


1007. each, are the active persons in forming the new one. In the 
former case, it is a that the dean of faculty, and either the pro- 
vost or first bailie of Aberdee ‘nh, with three persons appointed by 
government, shall be members of the governing body—i.e., in the 
present case, a practising attorney, a respectable clothier and tailor, 
and, in all human probability, Mr. Bannerman and his brother and 
partner in the wine trade. In the new University, in like manner, 
Mr. Spring Rice (in its constitution as detailed by him in a despatch 
written on Sunday, Nov. 22nd) tells the Gower-street C ollege that 
the members are to be nominated by the Home Office, and the examin- 
ations approved also by that same tribunal, remarkably qualified as it 
is for exercising academic sway and promoting academic knowledge. 


But the meaning is clear enough, It is hoped that the House of 


* Lord Brougham's name is not mentioned, because, on different grounds, it is 
quite absurd to think that a practising lawyer and leader in the House of Commons 
can take up such matters except for political reasons. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. So 


Commons will, in fuct, be the executive ; and that giving power to 
government is, in fact, giving it to the House of Commons. ‘They 
who have lately read Mr, Mitchell's invaluable “ Commentaries on 
Aristophanes,’ want no other or more lively picture than those which 
he has drawn of a Mob King, which made laws for everything, ruled 
everything, ruined everybody for its own enjoyment, spoiled and 
fattened on the spoil, sold every thing, and carried away an infinite 
treasure of bribes, plunder, and presents in its own pocket. The 
difference, in our case, seems likely to be that the same monster will 
be duly paraded to terrify some and plunder others ; but, instead of 
being allowed to pocket the spoil, fill his own purse, and gratify his 
own palate, will, after he has done his part, have the mortification to 


see all these small advantages subtracted from him by gentlemen who 


intend to do him the particular favour of establishing themselves as 
his representatives on such occasions. 

But is it intended, by any chance, to attempt remoulding our Univer- 
sities in any such government or Bannerman mould ? 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


‘Tuk attention of the reader is most earnestly requested to the follow- 
ing paragraphs from the “ Record,” of Dec, 17th:— 


“ We believe, at the ground of our hearts, that it was not the gospel of Christ—the 
glad tidings of the kingdom—which was, in the general, for an extended period of 
darkness, circulated in the publications of the society, but “ another gospel which 
was not another.”? We believe, that when Whitfield and Wesley, and other veterans 
of that early age, began to act as “a blister” on the dead and sleeping church, the 
society remained among the most insensible and unaffected portions of the entire 
body. We believe that, in our own day, its leaders of the “ standing committee” have 
shewn the strongest aversion to that blissful change which has been gradually pro- 
ceeding over the body of the church; and we know that it has been with the most 
extreme reluctance that they have unwillingly submitted to the changes which have 
already been effected in the publications of the society, and that it is the earnest 
desire of the majority of them to tolerate no more. We firmly believe, that so far 
as its own publications—its own proper work—are considered, it has, in all later 
times, hindered and not advanced the knowledge of the gospel, “ the promotion of” 
true *‘ Christian knowledge ;”’ and, accordingly, we must allow Mr. Harvey to glory 
over its triumphs, while we weep over its past deadness and perversion of the truth.” 

‘The fact we allude to is, not that the experience of all ages proves to us that 
bodies constituted like the “ standing committee” have ever resisted change and im- 
provement till it was forced upon them ; not even that the conduct of the committee 
has strikingly illustrated and harmonised with this previously-ascertained fact ; but 
that it has been only in consequence of the publicity (which is now covertly sought 
to be shrouded and lost,) that those changes have been effected in the tracts and in 


different other matters, which are now held, by universat confession, to be great 
improvements.” 


- 


Vou. IX.—Jan. 1836. . 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—c3r 


ORDINATIONS. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth..........ccccssssceesssesssesenseees Dee. 20 
Bishop of Winchester, Chapel, Farnham Castle ........s..ceceeeeeee Dee. te 
Bishop of Oxford, Cathedral Church, Oxford ......ccscecescecseececeees Dec. 20 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ........ccccccessssceeeeseeeee Dee. 20 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral ..... ..cccccccreceeceseeeeseeeee Dee. 20 
Bishop of Gloucester, Gloucester Cathedral.........s.scceeeeseceeeeeeee Dee. 20 
Bishop of London, St. James’s Church......ccecccsceceseeseereeseseeeee Dee. 20 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden .....ccccccsecceceseereeeeceeeseseeesenseeeseees Dee, 20 





DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Abraham, Thomas FE. n.a. Balliol Oxford London 
Austen, George ........ BA. St. John’s Oxford Winchester 


_— { Lincoln, by let. dim. from 


Barlow, George ......... Mea. Sidney Sussex . ° WT noee’ 
, 5 is ? the Bishop of Norwich 


Brooke, Thomas R. .... pea. St. Mary’s Hall Oxford Gloucester 
ee B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Burgess, Frank ........ Ba. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 


Champnes, C. J. ...... Bea. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Lincoln, by let. dim. from 


Chapman, Richard....... pea. St. John’s Camb. the Bishop of Durham 
Cheyne, Charles......... Mea. Lineoln Oxford London 
Churton, Henry B. W.) m.a.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Coates, Robt. Patch .... pea. St. John’s Camb. Catcnester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Norwich 
Cockin, William......... Bea.  Brasennose Oxford Gloucester 
Coleman, Richard, ( Literate ) London 
Comyn, Henry ......... Bea. Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Cookesley, T. M. ...... nea. Oriel Oxford Lincoln, by let. dim. vom 
: the Bishop of Norwich 
Core, Henry James F. n.a. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Croft, Richard ..... ats Mids |e Oxford Oxford 
Curry, Henry Thomas) xa. Trinity Camb. London 
Cumberlege, S. F....... pea. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
Dalton, Chas. Brown... na. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Dayman, Edw. Arthur mea. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
. , at cal Chichester, by let. dim. 
Dashwood, Chas. John s.a. Corpus Christi Camb. } from the Bp. of Norwich 
Ellis, Edward C. ...... M.A. Trinity Camb. London 
Evans, William ......... BA. Queen's Camb. London 
Eyre, Fred. Kinneer.. n.a. St. John’s Oxford Salisbury 
Fawssett, John ......... ga. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
ee nee . Chichester, by let. dim. 
Fennell, Alfred ...... ses BA. Queen's Camb. } Pe Bp. of Merwtah 
Forster, Chas. Manners m.a. Oriel Oxford Chichester 
Fowler, Wm. Strode... pia. Trinity Camb. Winchester 
Fraser, Robert, ......... mea. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Gireud, A. F., (Literate) oe by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Jamaica 
Goldhawk, T. Woods... n.a. Worcester Oxford Gloucester 
Good, Wm. Fulford...) na. Trinity Camb. plc snag by let. om. 
, from the Bp. of Exeter 


Green, Edward ......... Mia. Univ ty Oxtord Winchester 


— ~) . im. from 
Hall, Tansley ............ nA. St. John’s Camb. ? Lincoln, by Ie rs dim om 
¢ the Bishop of Norwich 
. _f 0 Winchester let. dim. 
Hankinson, E. F. E.... wa. lrinity Camb } Winchester, by let 


? from the Bp. of Norwich 
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Jame. Degree. 
Harwood, Charles Earle — x.a. 
Haygarth, John Sayer. B.A. 
Hawtrey, Stephen T... Ma. 
Heming, Henry......... Bea. 
Hill, Benjamin .....06. BA. 
Hocker, Charles......... B.A» 
Hodgson, Richard...... M.A. 
Hohler, F. Williams...  s.c.1. 
Hotham, John Hallett. s.a. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Hubbard, Charles, ( Literate ) 


Irons, Josiah William... 
Jackson, Charles......... 
Jamieson, William...... 
Johnstone, C. J. W.... 
Levy, Thos. Bailey ... 
Longmire, Daniel ...... 
Maberly, T. Astley ... 
Malet, Wm. Wyndham 
Marsh, George Thos.... 
Mahew, William ...... 


Medwin, Thomas Rea. 


M.A. 
B.A-« 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A- 


B. A. 


BAe 


M.A. 


Mencie, John Peter, (Literate ) 


Moore, Robert ......... 
Muston, C. Ralph...... 


Osborn, George ......... 
Pideock, William ...... 
Pigott, Wellesley Pole. 
Pigott, William ......... 
Puckle, John ........c00. 


Pulteney, R. T. P. ... 
Rashdal, Robert ......... 


Richards, David......... 


Sanders, Henry ......... 


en eT 
Scott, Robert ......cccees 
Shute, Hardwicke ...... 
Simons, Nicholas ...... 
Smyth, Geo. Watson... 


Spry, Arthur Browne... 


Stothert, William ...... 
Terry, Stephen ......... 


Thomas, R. J. F. . 


BeAs 
M.A. 


Thomson, John, ( Literate) 


lrevor, George el 


Walker, W. P. 


ee ee) 


Wallace, William ...... 


Walpole, Joseph Kidd , 
Weeks, John, ( Literate) 





College. 


Oriel 
Trinity 


“Trinity 


St. John’s 
Trinity 


Exeter 


Trinity 


Magdalen 


Queen’s 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Emmanuel 
Queen’s 

St. Peter's 
Christ Church 


Magdalen Hall 


Christ Church 
Trinity 
Worcester 


Christ Church 


Queen's 
Queen’s 
New Inn Hall 
New Inn Hall 


Brasennose 
Trinity 


Corpus Christi 


Trinity 
Worcester 
Balliol 
Pembroke 
Christ’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
St. John’s 
Trinity 


Christ Church 


Magdalen Hall 


St. John’s 


Jesus 


Trinity 


INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Dublin 


Oxford } 


Camb. 


Oxford ; 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. ; 


Oxford 


Oxford 


Camb. } 
Camb. 
Oxford } 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


\ 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 


§ 
Oxford ? 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Winchester 

Gloucester 

Winchester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Winchester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Exeter 
Winchester 

Gloucester 

Chichester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Norwich 
London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Winchester 

Chichester 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

London 

Chichester, by let. dim 
from the Bp. of Norwich 
Oxford 

Chichester, by let. dim, 
from the Bp. of Norwich 
Gloucester 

London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
London 

London, by let. dim, from 
the Bishop of Jamaica 
Winchester 

Winchester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp, of Norwich 
Oxford 

London 

Lincoln 

Gloucester 

Gloucester, by let. dim, 
from Bishop of Landaff 

Chichester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Norwich 
Lincoln 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Winchester 

Chichester, by let dim. 
from the Bp, of Norwich 
Lincoln 

Winchester 

Gloucester, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of St. David's 
London 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Norwich 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Durham 

Chichester, by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Norwich 

London 

London 
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Name. Degree. 


Whorwood, Thos. H... 
Widdrington, S. H. 


Wilson, William...... ove 


Wrench, H. Ovenden... 


Allen, James ............ 
Alston, Edward ..... ‘eae 
Ree, We Eis Mle ase 
Bates, John Ellison ... 
Backhouse, P. B. ...... 
Baker, Thomas ......... 


Blackley, William ...... 


B.A. 


S.C.L. 


B.C.L. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B. Ae 
M.A- 
B.A. 
HA. 


HLA. 


Blumhardt, C. H., (Literate) 


Booth, Leeds Comyn... 


Bowstead, John ......... 
Boys, Charles ............ 
Boys, Thomas James... 
Brown, Arthur ......... 
Brooksbank, Henry C. 


Buston, Roger ......... 


Byng, John...........08.. 


Carden, George ......... 
Chapman, W. S. ...... 
Chrtatie, Js Fe cecce ove 
Cobb, John William ... 
Copleston, as Ae 
Coope, Joseph R. ...... 
GAMNOTAS Bi Bis enceccese 


fo Se fee 


Curtis, Francis ......... 
Dawes, Richard Jesson 
Denshire, Henry ...... 
TS oe aes 
Emerton, James A. 

Evanson, Charles ...... 
es io is Gy cisceivees 
Forster, Henry Brooks 
Franks, George Henry. 


Goodchild, C. W. ...... 


Green, Charles Stroud . 
Greenslade, William... 


Hales, James Tooke .. 


Eat GA CC cencccnsonniss 


B.A. 


M.A. 
H-A. 
B.A. 
M.A+s 
M.A+s 


M.A. 


M.A. 


B.Ae 


M.A. 
M.A. 


H.Ae 
B.A 


HA. 
M.A. 


R.A. 


Harley, Henry, ( Literate) 


Heathcote, Thomas 
Hilton, Henry ......... 


Hurnard, W. B. ...... 


Hull, William ( Literate 


Jackson, W. Ward...... 
Jetlerys, Henry A....... 


Christ Church 


Christ Church 


Christ Church 


Corpus Christi 
Magdalen Hall 
St. Edm. Hall 
New Inn Hall 
Corpus Christi 


Christ Church 


Catharine Hall 


Corpus Christi 


Christ Church 


INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb. 
Oxford 
"Oxford 


Camb. 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxtord 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxtord 
Dublin 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxtord 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 





Ordaining Bishop. 


Oxford 
Chichester 
Chichester, by let. dim. 


from the Bp. of Norwich 


London 


Gloucester 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

Oxford 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln, by let, dim. from 


the Bishop of Norwich 


London 
Chichester, by let. dim. 


from Bishop of Norwich 


Lincoln 

London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford 

Gloucester 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 


the Bishop of Ely. 


§ Chichester, by let. dim. 


from Bishop of Norwich 


Salisbury 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Oxford 


London 


Lincoln 
Chichester, by let. dim. 


from Bishop of Norwich 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Gloucester 

Lincoln 


Oxford 
London 
Salisbury 


Oxford 

Gloucester 

Lincoln 

Chichester, by let. dim. 
from Bishop of Norwich 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Jones, Edward ......... M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Knoth, John Henry, ( Literate) London 

Kitson, Francis John... na. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Letts, John ...ccsseeeeeee Bede Sidney Sussex Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Mears, William ......... Bea. Queen’s Oxford } ye f ar 
Mengé, Charles Cesar, ( Literate) London 

Newmarch, Charles F. m.a. St. Alban’'s Hall Oxford Gloucester 
Ormerod, T. J. ......... MA.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Preston, H. E. ......... BeAs  Queen’s Camb. "the Bobo, _ A hay 
Ratcliffe, Thomas ...... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Ray, John ...ccocccccceee BAe Exeter Oxford London 

Bes Gi Cy csc Bae Gi Jabet Camb. Oxford 
Roberts, John B. ....... Mea. Corpus Christi Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Sale, Richard ............ Bea. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Scott, G. H. C.... 0... BA Exeter Oxford Chichester 
Scott, Charles T. ...... pea. St. John's Camb. { ‘Gandadeees rt 
Shurlock, John Russell g.a. Queen’s Camb. London 
Stonhouse, Arthur....... nea. Wadham Oxford Salisbury 
Thompson, T. B. ...... Bea. Queen's Oxford Winchester 
Trye, John Rawlin...... Bea. Jesus Oxford Gloucester 

, — peg . Chichester, by let. dim, 
Vallancey, H. E. F....  m.a. King’s Camb. } from Bishop of Norwich 
Walker, Thomas......... M.A. Christ's Camb. } “the Bikey of Ely, from 
Walker, G. E. C....... Ba. #Merton Oxford Winchester 
Walker, Richard ...... Bea. New Oxford Oxford 
Wasey, W. G. L....... Beas Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Watherston, Peter J..... bea. Emmanuel Camb, London 
Warth, Christian F., (Literate) London 
West, Washbourne....... Bea. Lincoln Oxford Lincoln 

Wilberforee, H. W.... mM.a. Oriel Oxford Winchester 

Wilson, H. Jesoccscecess - BA. Queen's Oxford Salisbury 

Wood, TE. Mesiciknscse te §8& Joba Camb. Lincoln 

Woodd, G. Napoleon... s.c.t.. Wadham Oxford London 

Yard, Thomas ......... eA. Exeter Oxford Chichester 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold his Ordination at Wells, on 
Sunday, the 17th of January. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely’s next Ordination will be holden in London, on Sunday the 
7th of February. Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite 
papers to the Bishop, at Ely House, Dover Street, London, on or before the 6th of 
January ; after which they will receive notice of the time and place of Examination and 
Ordination, 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
28th of February. Candidates are required to send their papers to his lordship before 
the 17th of January. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bayly, F. T........cceeeeeeses Minor Canon of Gloucester Cathedral 


Buckle, Bentley ..........+. Archdeacon of the County of Dorset 

Cartman, W......:. iegewonse English Master of the Skipton Grammar School, York- 
shire 

Oi eg TE Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 

EG We cde csaccns ... Chaplain tothe Workhouse, Poole, Dorset 

eg ee ee Domestic Chaplain to Lord Thurlow 


King, James, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford 
Lawford, J. Ge ...ceeeeeeee Master of the Grammar School, Aylesbury 
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04 WCCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Mason, Thomas ............ Chaplain to the Workhouse in the Bosmere and Claydon 
Union 
NS) aa Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 
Rushton, J. Re cc... eee Chaplain to the New Workhouse, Banbury 
Sargeant, R. ..... seetnanen’ A Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral 
Shute, Fl. ccccccccocccceses Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 
Sidgwick, W. ................ Head Master of the Skipton Grammar School, Yorkshire 
Stephens, Townsend ...... Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 
WU RIN EE. cddddeceasonsietes Archdeacon of Dorsetshire 
Were, E. B., Vicar of Chipping Norton, a Surrogate for the Diocese 
Weldon, J. Js ccccccoscccees Second Master of Shrewsbury Grammar School 
Woodward, Charles ...... Evening Lecturer of the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Woolwich 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bagot, C. W....... Islip R. Oxford Oxford D.& C.of Westmin. 
Bamford, H. L..... Aconbury P. C. Hereford Hereford f Gova. of Guy's 
, U Hospital 
oa .. § Mythom New Ch.,? . rs. Rev. C. Musgrave, 
Bennett, Thomas. 2 Halifax , York York V. of Halifax 
a . § Birdbam and East? . 
Blake, Hl. , ( see ) Wittering Cc. \ Sussex 
tshall St. John’s — . . oe - 
Bosanquet, G. M4 — i ne a Suffolk = Norwich rhe King 
Carwithen, Wm... Bovey Tracy V. Devon Exeter The King 
ae Ie Ower Moine R. Dorset Bristol Hon. Mrs. Damer 
Day, Charles ...... Christ-at-Theale P.C Somerset B. & W. V. of Wedmore 


{ All Hallows, St, 
TrTTTiTi Ty ? Mary Vv. 
Réeij Hey ..) on -— Norfolk Norwich { 9+ 1+ Ord, and A. 
. ? = vington annexed Edgell, Esq. 
BMG Ts cscsecess Brookthrop V. Glouces. Glouces. DD. &C. of Glouces. 
Foster, Rich. ...... Ormesby V. Norfolk = Norwich D.& C. of Norwich 
Franks, G. H. Misterton R. Leicester Lincoln J.H. Franks, Esq. 


: Kent Canterb. D. &C. of Rochest. 


George, Richard... Wolverley V. Worcester Worcester D.& C. of Worces. 
Godferey, W....... Stoke Prior V. Worcester Worcester D.& C. of Worces. 
Godfrey, Wm. ... Kennett R. Suf.& Cam. Norwich W. Godfrey, Esq 
Hlamick, St. Vin- 3 : : . ‘ 
pte : ; ” Milton Abbots V. Devon Exeter Duke of Bedford 


Heathcote, Thos... Lavington V. Lincoln Lincoln SirG.Teathcote,bt. 


: ‘ »* ) ] 

Hillcoat, H. B. W. § 5t, Matthew's P. ( " f Lancaster Chester 

2 Liverpool 

Rev. F. R. Sprage, 
Preb. of Swallow- 
cliffe, in Coll. Ch 
of Heytesbury 


ve. Lye ( ‘ Somerset B.X W.  T. S. Horner, Esq. 


Hewett, Charles... Swallowcliffe P. C. Wilts Sarum 


\ Mells R. ¢ 


Horner, J. S. H.. 
¢ annexed 


Hotham, — ...... Sutton-at-Hone V. Kent Rochester D_&C. of Rochest. 

Lawson, John...... Seaton P. C. Durham Durham Mrs. Lawson 

Molesworth, John, Crowan V. Cornwall Exeter { we = St. Aubyn, 
yart. 


Morgan, Evan ... geo a ia Glamor. Llandaff D.& C.of Glouces. 
- . . \ ( . = : 
Morrell, R. P. ... “ oe fortimer Issex London C. G. Round, Esq. 
\. 


Morris, Thomas... Ruscombe P. C. Berks Sarum Dean of Salisbury 


ay . Rev. R. V. Law, 
Oakham, R. ...... ge cont - we Load Somerset B.&. W. \ Treasr. of Wells 
ape 


Cathedral 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 


Parker, Edward... Bicester V. Oxford Oxford 


Poole, Robert....... St. Decumans VY. Somerset B. & W, 


Reece, George ... Mathon V. 


Worcester Worcester 


A) 


Patron. 


f Trustees of Sir G. 


P. Turner, bart. 
Earl of Egremont 
D.& C.of Westmin. 


Rowe, Samuel ... Crediton V. Devon Exeter Gov. of Cred. Char. 
Taylor, R. M. ... —e Durham Durham ! — rewe's Trus- 
Towlson, Charles. Blackford P. C. Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & W. 
Vaughan, — ...... Chart Sutton V. Kent Canterb. D.& C. of Rochest. 
Wee, EB...“ 7 Oe a . Devon Exeter — Rev. J. Hatchard 
Wilder, Sam. Parr Great Bradley R. Suffolk Norwich On hisown petition 
Witherstone, —... Kingsdown R, Kent Canterb, D.&C. of Rochest. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
elk: FED wisnceias a market C. Suffolk Norwich 
COMIN, TE ccssiens Clement's V., \ Camb. Ely Jesus Col., Camb. 
. ‘Cc ambridge . 
’reben. of Chichester 

Challen, J. G Cathedral 

raeny fe Me °°) Bressingham R. Norfolk Norwich Duke of Norfolk 

& Shermanbury R. Sussex Chichest. Maria L. Challen 


Duncombe, W. G. Kenchester V. 


fs 
“ 
Hereford Hereford 
Archdeacon of Dorset 
Ower Moine R. Dorset 
West Stafford R. 


7 aine& St. Germ: ing Dorset Bristol 


Bristol 
England, 


Farquahar, Aylmer, N ie Terrace, Rochester 
Halliday, Evan, late Chaplain of the Devonport Dock Yard 
Isherwood, Charles Brotherton R. W. York York 


Minty, Ed. T....... Fordham C. Camb. Ely 
Robinson, Thomas Milton R. Berks Sarum 
Rogers, George... Sproughton R. Suffolk = Norwich 
Smith, Robert R. Adderbury V. Oxford Oxford 


Lord Chancellor 
Ilon. Mrs. Damer 


Mrs. Floyer 


D. & C. of York 


RevC, Jackson,».n. 
Marquis of Bristol 
New Col., Oxford 


Thomlinson, Robert, Master of the Free Grammar School, Skipton, Yorkshire 


Walker, William... Layham R. Suffolk 


Wilcox, John, Episcopal Chapel, Broad Court, Drury Lane 
Young, Thomas... East Gilling R. N. York York 


Norwich 


_—-—— 


LRELAND 


q St. John’s Col. 


Camb. 


Trinity Col.,Camb. 


At an Ordination held by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghadoe, in the Cathedral of Limerick, on Monday, December 7th, the 


following were admitted into Holy Orders :— 
Priests—The Rev. 
W. Moore, ditto Killaloe; J. Armstrong, ditto Cashel ; 
Moore, ditto Ossory and Ferns ; 
ely and Ferns; H. Moore, ditto a E 
. H. Seott, ditto Ossory and Ferns; R. 


mh C hristian, ditto Dromore ; 


J. Baylee, C. of Portumna, on let. dim. from Bishop of Clonfert ; 

R. Swift, ditto Derry; W. C. 
D. J. Waugh, ditto 
». Spring, ditto Cork, Cloyne, and Ross ; 
. King, ditto Ossory and Ferns ; J. P. Gar- 


oh ditto Dromore; J. W. F. “ve Pay ditto Meath; C. 5S. Stanfort, ditto Derry ; 


G. Chute, for Curacy, Killury, Diocese Ardfert ; E. 
courty, ditto; 
Hoare, ditto, Kilfinnan, ditto; J. Bourchier, ditto Brutt, ditto. 

Deacons—Mr. E. Wolfenden, let. dim. from EI phin ; 


Francis P. Studdert, Curate of Doom. ditto Killaloe : 
a 


: By oes oe Maunsell, ditto, Ballingarry, Diocese 


‘Thomas, jun., ditto, Ballyna- 


Limerick ; W. HL. 


J. Carrigan, ditto Meath; 
W. Jeffeott, ditto Ossory and 
rerns; KE Hughes, ditto UOssory and Ferns; W. Tighe, ditto Killaloe ; 


A. Durdin, 
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ditto Kilmore; M. A. Collis, ditto Killaloe; W. Verdon, ditto Ferns; W. Hamerton, 
ditto Derry ; KR. Borton, ditto Tuam; A. Acheson, ditto Meath; the Hon, G. Yorke, 
ditto Norwich; Mr. H. Norman, ditto Derry ; J. Forde, ditto Killaloe; A. C. 
Moore, ditto Killaloe ; 8. Lett, ditto Ossory ; W. Agar, for the Rectory of Thitteskin, 
Diocese Cloyne ; R. Oliver for Curacy of Kilyobbin, Diocese Ardfert ; T. Edgar, 
ditto Ballynehaglish, ditto ; G. Purdon, ditto Cahir, ditto; A. Kirwan, ditto Cloghane, 
ditto ; J. Gerrality, ditto Kilmeedy, Diocese Limerick; J. B. R. Atkins, Chaplain for 
Blind Asylum, Limerick, 
PREFERMENTS, 


The Very Rev. James Stannus, Dean of Ross, to the Living of Lisburn, alias Blaris, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Snowden Cupples, D.D.; patron, the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

The Living of Raymochy, vacant by the death of the Venerable Archdeacon Ussher, 
has been presented to the Rev. J. A. Chapman, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. Edward Cupples, B.C. L., to be Vicar General of the United Diocese of Down 
and Connor, vacant by the death of his father. 

Rev. James Hill to the Parish of Rostellan, part of the Union of Aghada, which has 
been divided, in consequence of the death of the late Bishop of Cloyne,x—Rev. John Gore 
to the Parish of Aghada.—Rev. Charles Adams to Killeskin, part of the Union of 
Aghada. Patron of the above Livings, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Rev. John Lawless tothe Parish of Inch, and the Rev. Mr. Hewson to the Parish of 
Kerry; patron, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. J. H. Potts, Curate of Mullabrack, son of Mr. Potts, of Pittville Mansion, 


Cheltenham. 


Rev. James Boyle, D.D., of Dunluce, County of Antrim. 
Rev. Arthur Newcome, Vicar of Abbey Leix, and of Aughanville House, King’s 


County. 
Rev. James Ellard, Vicar of Effin. 
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OXFORD. 


Thursday, November 26. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the sum of 100/. was unanimously voted from the 
University chest, as a second subscription to 
the distressed clergy of the Established Church 
in Ireland. 

In the same Convocation, the names of the 
following gentlemen, as select preachers for 
the ensuing year, were approved :— 

The Rev. G. Faussett, D.D., Lady Mar- 

aret’s Professor of Divinity; Rev. H. A, 
Woodgate, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s ; Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. 
A. Short, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. 
B. Harrison, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch, 

The following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—R. H. Murray, St. Alban 
hall; Rev. J. Gaskin, St. Edmund hall ; Rev. 
R. J. Luscombe, Worcester; P. S. H. Payne, 
and S. H. Walker, Fellows of Balliol; Rev. 


A. Whipham, Trinity; Rev. J. R. Nicholl, 


Exeter ; W. Spooner, Oriel. 
Bachelors of Arts—H. H. Rickards, New 
Inn hall; G. Hill, St. Edmund hall; J. J. 


Wilkins, and C, Scriven, Worcester; J. A. 
Ormerod, P. C. Claughton, J. H. Brooks, 
and R. Crockett, Brasennose; Viscount Maid- 
stone, Ch, Ch.; J. C. Miller, and J. J. Lister, 
Lincoln; S. Pope, Queen’s; R. Lamb, St. 
John’s; C. H. Tyler, Trinity; W. C. Le 
Breton, and E, Evans, Pembroke; T. Han- 
nam, Magdalen hall; J. W. Moore, Exeter; 
E. A. Litton, and J. P. Muirhead, Balliol ; T. 
Leach, Merton; G. W. Southouse, Oriel; F. 
Haworth, Merton. 


CLASS LIST. 


Nomina Candidatorum Termino Michaelis, 
A.D. 1855, qui honore digni sunt habiti, in 
unaquaque classe secundem ordinem alphabet- 
icam disposita : — 

IN LITERIS HUMANIORIBUS. 

Crassis I.—Claughton, Piers, C., e Coll., 
Hn. Nas. ; Cotton, Gulielmus, ex A®de 
Christi ; Litton, Edvardus, e Coll. Ball. ; Mil- 
ler, Joannes, C., e Coll. Line.; Tickell, 
Georgius, e Coll. Ball. ; Yonge, Carolus, 
ex Aul. B. M. V. 

Crassis I].—Cane, Edvardus, e Coll. Trin. ; 
Evans, Evan, e Coll. Pemb. ; Freeland, Hum- 
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fredus G., ex .Ede Christi ; Godley, Joannes, 
ex Ade Christi; Hannam, Thomas, ex Aul. 
Magd.; Hansell, Edvardus, e Coll. Magd. ; 
Lamb, Robertus, e Coll. D. Jo. Bapt.; Maid- 
stone, Hon., Vice Comes, ex Aide Christi ; 
Moore, Joannes, e Coll. Exon. ; Morris, Tho- 
mas, ex Aide Christi; Pearson, Georgius, ex 
Ede Christi ; Sawbridge, Edvardus, e Coll. 
Ball. ; Spragge, Carolus, e Coll. Exon. ; Wil- 
liams, Morris, e Coll. Jesu ; Woolcombe, 
Ludovicus, e Coll. Pemb. 

Crassis II]. — Barnes, Arturus, ex A%de 
Christi; Barnett, Henricus, ex A°de Christi; 
Brooks, Josephus, e Coll. A&n Nas. ; Fowle, 
Gulielmus, e Coll. Wadh. ; Geare, Edvardus, 
e Coll. Exon; Hill, Georgius, ex Aul. S. 
Edm.: Leach, Thomas, e Coll. Mert.; Le 
Breton, Gulielmus, e Coll. Pemb. ; Muirhead, 
Jacobus, e Coll. Ball. ; Ormerod, Joannes, e 
Coll. ASn. Nas.; Scriven, Carolus, e Coll. 
Vigorn.; Smith, Bernardus, e Coll. Magd. ; 
Smith Robertus A., e Coll. Jesu. 

Crassis 1V.—Browne, Gulielmus, e Coll. 
Ball. ; Capes, Joannes, e Coll, Ball. ; Crock- 
ford, Gulielmus, e Coll. Avn. Nas. ; Daubeny, 
Henricus, e Coll. Trin. ; Dunlop, Carolus, e 
Coll. Pemb. ; Entwisle, Arturus, e Coll. 
Oriel; Hulme Georgius, e Coll. Ball. ; Pope, 
Septimus, e Coll. Reg.; Rothwell, Thomas, 
e Coll. Oriel ; Shute, Hardwicke, e Coll. 
Pemb. ; Smith, Hinton, e Coll. Wadh. ; 
Smithies, Carolus, e Coll. Trin.; Sweet, Caro- 
lus, e Coll. Ball. ; Williams, Jacobus, e Coll. 
Pemb.; Young, Ricardus, e Coll. Oriel. 

Summa Quinte Classis, sive caeterorum 
omnium qui examinatoribus satisfecerunt, 80. 


The election at Balliol has terminated in the 
choice of Mr. Scott, of Ch. Ch., and Mr. 
Cardwell, of Balliol, as Fellows; Mr. Jowett 
(from St. Paul’s school), and Mr. Trower, 
Commoner of Exeter, as Scholars; and Mr. 
H. S. Estcott, Commoner of Exeter, as Exhi- 
bitioner. 


December 3. 


This day the following degrees were con- 
ferred _— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. J. Legge, St. 
Alban Hall; Rev. E. Protheroe Vaughan, Bal- 
hol; Rev. W. Ward Fowler, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. D. Yonge, St. Mary 
Hall; Morris William, Jesus; H. J. Tooze, 
Brasennose ; T. Hockley, W. Cecil Fowle, 
Wadham ; Louis Wooleombe, Scholar of Pem- 
broke ; J. Williams, Pemkroke; E. Cane, 
Scholar of Trinity. 


December 12. 


Nomina Candidatorum in disciplinis Mathe- 
maticis et Physicis, Termino Michaelis, a.p. 
1835, qui honore digni sunt habiti, secundem 
ordinem alphabetica disposita:— 

Crassis I. —Entwisle, Arturus, e Coll. 
Oriel ; Hansell, Edvardus, e Coll. Magd.; Lit- 
ton, Edvardus, e Coll. Ball. 

_Crassrs I].—Bingley, Gulielmus, e Coll. 
Trin. ; Cotton, Guhelmus, ex Aude Christi ; 
Puckle, Joannes, e Coll. Aar. Nas, 


Vou LA.—— Jan, PSG, 
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Crassis II.— Brown, Gulielaws, e Coll, 
Ball. 

Crassts IV.— Barlow, Joannes. e Coll. Vi- 
gorn; Sheppard, Arturus, e Coll. Oriel ; 
Smith, Georgius, e Coll. Reg. ; Tayler, Gu- 
lielmus, ex Aul. Nov. Aosp. 

December 26. 

The following gentlemen were on Thursday 
last admitted Actual Students of Christ Church, 
having been elected from Westminster in May 
last : — Granville Edward Harcourt Vernon, 
Matthew J. Brickdale, and John Mahony. 
At the same time the following Commoners of 
Christ Church were admitted Canons’ Stu- 
dents :—-Charles Thomas Newton, Robert 
Cholmeley Price, John Robert Cornish, Henry 
Wright Phillott, Edward Clayton, William 
Barnes, and Richard Henry Fitzroy Somerset. 


<i 
CAMBRIDGE, 
November 26. 

The Marquis Camden, Chancellor of this 
University, has appointed John Hildyard, Esq., 
M.A., of St. John’s college, and Recorder of 
Leicester, to the office of Commissary of this 
University, vacant by the resignation of Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 

At a meeting of the svndicate appointed to 
report on the conformity of Mr. Basevi's design 
with the instructions, the following report was 
agreed to :—That, having conferred with Mr. 
Basevi, and having referred to all the instrue- 
tions given to architects respecting plans for 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, they are of opinion 
that Mr. Basevi's design is in conformity with 
those instructions. 

The Masters and Fellows of Sidney Sussex 
College have given notice that, in the week 
after the admission of the Commencing Bache- 
lors 1836, there will be an examination, open 
to candidates from any college in the Univer- 
sity, for a Mathematical Exhibitioner on Mr. 
Taylor’s foundation. The Exhibitioner will 
be elected from those undergraduates who, in 
the ordinary course, would become Commencing 
Bachelor of Arts in January 1838. The Ex- 
hibitioner is to receive at least 501, per annum, 
and to have furnished rooms in college rent 
free ; if elected from another college he will be 
required to remove to Sidney on his election. 
The examination will be confined to Mathema- 
tics only. Those Undergraduates who intend 
to offer themselves as candidates are required 
to send in their names and testimonials, with a 
certificate of the terms they have kept, to the 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, on or before 
the last day of the present term. 


December 2. 

At a Congregation held this day, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred : 

Honorary Master of Arts—Viscount Mel- 
gund, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—H. Clutterbuck, St. Pe- 
ter's; J. B. Bourne, Caius; J. Green, Corpus 
Christi. 
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Bachelors in Civil Law—FE. Borton, Tri- 
nity-hall; Nelson Matcham, Trinity-hall. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate ;— 

Tv appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. and 
Rev. the Master of Magdalene, the Provost of 
King’s, the Master of Jesus college, the Master 
of Christ's college, the Master of Downing col- 
lege, Dr. Haviland, Professor Sedgwick, Mr. 
Tatham, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Heath, Mr. Peacock, 
Mr. Whewell, Mr. Willis, Mr. Worsley, Mr. 
Lodington, Mr. Fennell, Mr. Philpott, Mr. 
Birkett, Mr. Calthorp, Mr. Potter, Mr. Hea- 
viside, Mr. Masteale and Mr. Hopkins, a 
Syndicate to confer with Mr. Basevi upon the 
ali-rations which it may be expedient to make 
in his design for the Fitzwilliam Museum —to 


determine upon the character of the materials 


which shall be employed in its coustruction— 
to ascertain as fir as may be practicable the 
position and nature of the additions to it which 
may be hereafter made—to take the necessary 
steps for the temporary enclosure of the site— 
and to report thereupon to the Senate before 
the division of the next Term. 

To allow Mr. Biker, tenant of the Univer- 
sity farm at Barton, the same deduction—( viz. 
10 per cent.) from his rent for the year ending 
at Michaelmas, 1834, which was granted to 
him by grace for the year to Michaelmas, 
1833. 

To appoint the Master of Trinity a Member 
of the Syndicate for visiting the Observatory 
till November, 1856. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Jesus college, the Master of Christ's college, 
Dr. Haviland, Dr. Clark, and Professor Hens- 
low, a Syndicate to consider and report to the 
Senate upoa the expediency of entering into a 
negotiation for the purchase of the Museum 
and Anatomical Preparations of Dr. Macart- 
ney, the Professor of Anatomy in Dublin, 

To authorize a grant of 1004, from the Uni- 
versity chest in ard of the distressed Clergy in 
Ireland. 

December 11. 


At a Congregation held yesterday, the Rev. 
John Maddy, D.D., of Jesus college, Oxford, 
was admitted ad eundem of this University. 


At the same Congregation the following 
grace passed the Senate : —To appoint the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of Jesus college, the 
Master of Christ's college, Mr. Peacock, of 
Trinity college, Mr. Hymers, of St. John’s 
college, Mr. Fennell, of Queen's college, and 
Mr. Hodgson, of St. Peter's college, a Syn- 
dicate for making inquiries with regard to any 
funds, at present in the possession of the Um. 
versity, which may be available for accom- 
plishing the umportant objects contemplated in 
the purchase of the ‘* Old Court” of King’s 
college, and also with a view to any other pe- 
cuniary resources Which may be hereafter em- 
ployed in the prosecution of this undertaking. 

Professor Airy has notified to the Viee-C han- 
cellor that he intends shortly to tender to the 
Plumian Trustees his resignation of the Plu- 
man Professorship, and also that he shall be 
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unable to be permanently resident at the Ob- 
servatory after the end of the present term ; 
but has offered to the Observatory Syndicate 
to continue the general superintendence of the 
Observatory, and to visit it occasionally, until 
some further and permanent arrangement be 
made, In consequence of the above intima- 
tion, a grace passed the Senate yesterday to 
the following effect: —‘‘ To commit the care 
of the Observatory to the present Observatory 
Syndicate during the absence of the Professor, 
and until such arrangement is made.” 

James Ind Weldon, Esq., B.A., Fellow of 
S. John’s college, was last week elected Second 
Master of Shrewsbury Grammar School. 


December 18. 

On Friday last, W. Drake, of St. John’s 
college was elected a Scholar on Crosse’s foun- 
dation. 

Craven Scholarship.— There will be on 
Monday, January 25, 1836, an Examination 
of candidates for the Scholarship upon this 
foundation, lately holden by Mr. Capel Lofft, 
of King’s college. 

December 25. 

There will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of the ensuing Lent Term :— 
Saturday......Jan. 23, (A.B. Comm, at Ten. ) 
Wednesday ...Feb. 3, at Eleven. 

Wednesday ... — 17, at Eleven. (Ash Wedn. ) 


Wednesday ...Mar. 2, at Eleven, 
Friday ....... .. — 18,( A.M. Incept.) at Ten. 
Friday ......... — 25, (End of Term) at Ten. 


Seatontan Prize Porm.— The subject of 
the poem forthe present year is, The Conversion 
of Constantine the Great. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the follow- 
ing notice in the University. 

l. The most noble Marquis ( ‘amden, CHAN- 
CELLOR, being pleased to give annually a third 
gold medal for the encouragement of English 
poetry, to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose the best Ode, or the best Poem in 
heroie verse ; the subject for the present year 
is, The Empire of the Sea. 

N.B.— These exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 1836 ; 
and are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

If. The Representatives in Parliament for 
this University being pleased to give annually, 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, for 
the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Comrostrion, to be open to alf Bache- 
lors of Arts, without distinction of 
years, who are not of suflicient standing 
to take the Degree of Masters of Arts ; 
and 
Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than 
seven Terms, at the time when the 
Exercises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 
(1) For the Bacuetors, 
Prtincté servitute apud lasulas Occiden- 
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tales, quanam commoda vel incommoda 
possint exinde orirt? 
(2) For the UnperGrRanuates, 

In Republicd bene constitutd sunt heredi- 

tario jure Nobiles. 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1836. 

Il. Sir Witttam Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five guineas 
each, to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose 

(1) The best Greex Ope in imitation of 

Sappho ; 
(2) The best Larin Ope in imitation of 
Horace ; 
ie best Greex Eviaram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and 

The best Latin Epvicram after the 

model of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Onpr,...Creta. 

(2) Forthe Larin Ove, ... Varsovis. 

(3) For the Epigrams,...... Insaniens Sa- 

plentia. 

N. B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1836. The Greek Ode is not 
to exceed twenty-five, and the Latin Ode thirty 
stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchase of one or more Greek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
make the best translation of a proposed passage 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek Verse, 

The subject for the present year is— 

Suaxsrrare, Kine Ricuarp IL, Act IL, 
scene 1, beginning......GAUNT. 

‘* Methinks I am a prophet new inspired,” 
ke. Ke. 

And ending — 

‘** How happy then were my ensuing death.” 


(3) 


_ a 
DURHAM. 


The Dean and Chapter lately offered two 
prizes for the two best English Essays, “On 
the Political and Moral Effect produced by the 
Expedition of Alexander the Great into Asia.” 
The tirst prize was adjudged to Mr. J. Cun- 
dill, and the second to Mr. H. Press Wright. 


a 
DUBLIN. 


ReGutations ror Hesrew Lectures. 

On Saturday, Oct. 31, 135, it was ayreed 
by the board ;— 

1. That the Professor of Hebrew be perimit- 
ted to give a certificate (similar to that now 
given for Divinity Lectures) to any student 
who shall attend a course of Hebrew Lectures 
for at least two years, or six terms, with remark- 
ible diligence and sufficient answering. 

2. That the Assistants shall in future send 
to the Professor, at the end of every term, du- 
Plicates of the returns made by them to the 
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Senior Proctor; and the Professor shall enter 
them in a book to be kept by him, as the evi- 
dence upoa which he is to sign the certificates, 

3. That Senior Sophisters be permitted to 
attend Hebrew Lectures and to c examined 
for premiums with the Junior Bachelor class ; 
and Junior Bachelors, who have attended du- 
ring their Senior Sophister year, with the Mid- 
dle Bachelor class, so as to enable them to com- 
plete two years of Hebrew at the same time as 
their Divinity Lectures. 

4. That Middle Bachelors who have at- 
tended for two years may attend for a third 
year with the Senior Bachelor class ; and that 
uny student who shall attend for three years, 
shall receive a certificate in which the word 
triennium shall be substituted for biennium. 

5 That Scholars who have completed the 
entire course of Hebrew at the end of their 
Middle Bachelor year, shall be excused all at- 
tendance on Hebrew Lectures during the re- 
maining year of their scholarships. 

The entire course of Hebrew occupies three 
years, and is as follows :— 

FIRST YEAR. 

Michaelmas Term—The Grammar. 

Hilary Term—Cenesis, chapters i.—iv. 

Trinity Term—The history of Joseph. 

SECOND YEAR, 

Michaelmas Term—Psalms i.—ix. 

Hilary Term—Psalms xi.—xxx. 

Trinity Term—Psalms xxxi.—l, 

THIRD YEAR, 

Remainder of book of Psalms, distributed 

through the three Terms. 


For the regulations of the Primate’s Hebrew 
Prizes, see the Dublin University Calendar. 


Spe 
ST. DAVID'’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


From the new Calendar it appears that the 
Bishop of Salisbury has established four Scho- 
latships of 101. a-year each, partly with money 
left by the late Judge Burton, and Mrs. Martha 
More, (two of them being called the Burton 
and More,) but chiefly with his own money. 
The other two are called the Eldon Scholar- 
ships, and all will depend on examinations in 
Hebrew, Classics, Welsh, and the Evidences. 

The Bishop of Durham has given 5001, to 
found a Scholarship of 16. a-year, which will 
be called after him. Mr. Harford, of Blaise 
Castle, one of 101. called the Harford ; and the 
late Mr Jones, of Dery Ormond, one of 104. 
called the Dery Ormond, Considerable sub- 
scriptions have been received from other quar- 
ters for the same object. A legacy of 20001, 
from the Rev. R. Butler will found three But- 
ler Scholarships; another of 4001. from Mrs. 
H. More, will found one of 12l. called after 
her. By these means a diligent student may 
reduce his college expenses below 40/. per an- 
num. 

First Class in 1834—Bickerstaff, IL. ; Des. 
prez, P S.; Harris, W. B. ; Howell, G ; 
Jones, J. D.; Jones, J. P.; Pugh, E.; Wil- 
kins, J. M.; Wilhams, J. R. 
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Scuocars, clecte! at the several dates and 
upon the foundations mentioned. The names 
printed in Italic are those of persons who have 
since vacated their Scholarships, and the recur- 
rence of the same name is owing to the ad- 
vancement of the person to a Scholarship of 
=— value. Whenever a successful Candi- 
date is about to quit the College immediately 
after the Election, his successor is elected at 
the same Examination. 

June 26,1824: Bickerstaff, lsaac—Eldon, 
Hebrew. Jones, John Price—Eldon, Welsh. 
Pugh, Enoch—Burton, Classics. Despres, 
Philip Soulbieu—Harford. Howel!, George 

Dery Ormond. Williams, John Robert— 
College. 

Dec. 16, 1834: Jones, Henry Wyndham 

Burton, Classics. Rees, Josiah, vice Jones, 
H. W.,—Burton, Classics. 

July 5, 1835: Jones, John Price—Butler. 
Despres, Philip Soulbieu—Butler. Knight, 
Charles Rumsey—Butler. Hewell, George 

Hannah More. Taylor, John Rees—Har- 
ford. Franklin, Frederick Fothergill —College. 
Felix, Hugh—Dery Ormond. Jones, Isaac— 
Eldou, Hebrew. Morgan, Morgan Rice—El- 
don, Welsh. Williams, Thomas— Martha 
More. Price, William, vice Desprez— Butler. 
Willams, John Robert, vice Koight—Butler. 
Hughes, Jacob, vice Williams—Martha More. 


a 


HARROW SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 
November, 1835. 


Sixtu Foam. — First Class: Barclay, 
Maj'., Broughton, Sen'., Butler, Distin, Drury, 
Maj’., EXmpson, Estcourt, Gepp, Hope, Kars- 
lake, Max*., Mills, Maj’. — Second Class: 
Denison, Ffolkes, Sent, Halls, Massey, Na- 

ier, Nethercote, L4, Newport, Ommanney, 
Port il, Sent., Protheroe, Russell, Torre, Wade, 
Yerburgh, 

Firru Form. — First Class: Barclay, 
Minar., Blackett, Burchell, Cave, Cotta, Cook. 
son, Currer, Dawson, Jun'., Deffell, Domville, 
Drury, Min'., Mr, Edwardes, Esdaile, Ftolkes, 
Junr., Mt. Fortescue, Heath, Johnstone, Kars- 
Jake, Maj'., Mills, Min®., Paris, Sapte, Swayne, 
Ward, — Second Class: Alfrey, Armytage, 
Sent., Atherley, Bagwell, Barclay, Min*., 
Bentinck, Brewer, Brooke, Buchan, L4, R. 
Butler, Carvick, Cooke, Dallas, Dickens, Fitz- 
gerald, Vitzherbert, Sen‘., Fitzherbert, Junt., 
Fitzhugh, Sen'., Gibson, Goodhart, Gowan, 
Grant, Sent., Haygarth, L“. Ipswich, Lloyd, 
Sir A. M‘Donald, Morrice, cise Sen'., 
Platt, Poynder, Rashleigh, Sent., Rashleigh, 
Junt., Sharpe, Sen'., Shelly, Smith, Max*., 
Smith, Mayjt., Setheby, Surtees, Symons, 
Tower, Trower, Tufnell, Valpy, W eston, 
Woodward. 

| They who are so prone to attack our pub- 
lic schools, ought to see the Harrow Exami- 
nation papers, in classics, ancient and modern 
history and geography, and elementary mathe- 
matics. The Divinity papers are subjoined 
to shew that this first of subjects receives 

flien won. | 


due 
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SIXTH FORM EXAMINATION. 
1,—Scriptural. 


I. In whose reign, and in what year, were 
the first articles of the Church of England put 
forth, and what was their original number ?— 
What successive alterations took place before 
they assumed their present form ?—Who were 
chiefly concerned in framing them ?—II. Un- 
der what heads would you arrange the thirty- 
nine articles ?—Give the scriptural proofs of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; and shew what 
support the writings of the apostolical fathers 
give to it.—LII, Enumerate the principal ar- 

uments for our Lord’s divinity. — Mention 
instances of worship addressed to him.-~-1V. 
Prove that our Lord’s sufferings were a vica- 
rious sacrifice for sin. —V. What are the pri- 
vileges enumerated by St. Paul as resulting 
from justification by faith ?—How does he an- 
swer the objection to this doctrine, that it 
takes away the motive to holiness of life ?— 
VI. What prophecies does St. Paul deliver 
with regard to the universal propagation of 
the Gospel and the conversion of the Jews ?— 
VII. Explain the following :—* The law en- 
tered that the offence might abound.” “ T had 
not known sin but by rhe law.”—VIIL. Name 
the particulars in which the system of Zo- 
roaster coincided with that of our sacred 
Scriptures.— Whence is he —_— to have 
derived his theological knowledge ?—IX. In 
whose reign did Zoroaster appear, und what 
was his origin ?—What reform did he intro- 
duce in the Magian religion ?— X. State the 
difference between the religion of the Magians 
and the Sabians.— What testimonies are borne 
by Greek writers to the learning of Zoroaster ? 


FIFTH FORM EXAMINATION. 
v 

I. How does Paley dismiss any possible 
charge which might be brought against the 
Christian religion from the pseudo-gospels ?— 
Which of them was ever introduced into any 
church, or even mentioned by any of the fa- 
thers ?—II. What were the chief heresies of 
the early centuries ?—Were the gospels, in their 
present state, without increase or diminution, 
admitted by such sects ?— What is the argument 
of Proposition IL in Paley’s Evidences ?—II1, 
What is the bibliographical history of the Bi- 
ble, both of the Old and New Testament ?— 
On what material was the law written ?—On 
what is it now written by the Jews ?-—Who 
are the Maronite Jews ?—What Jews are sup- 
posed to compose large bodies in Afghanistan ? 
Give the history of the Septuagint. — Who 
wrote the two Greek translations of Daniel ?— 
Who was Aristeas’—Is his account to be 
depended on ?--When was the first English 
Bible set forth, and in whose reign ?—ILV. 
Dates of Moses—Daniel—Deluge—Last cap- 
tivity — Of each of the Evangelists. — The 
meaning and writings of the Apocrypha.—V. 


Who was called 6 @csXoyoy Kar’ LEoyiy ?—Give 


some account of the works of Clemens of Alex- 
andria, Ongen, Jerome, and Augustin.—Do 
the Greek fathers ot the church ever indulge 
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BIRTHS AND 


in quotations from the classic authors, or quote 
them ?—Distinguish the three Gregory’s.— VI. 
What mean Harmonies of the Gospels? Poly- 

lots? Hexaglots, &c. ?~Does any father of 
the church exist in the Syriac tongue ?—VII. 
Compare the Gospel of St. Mark with the 
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three others. —VIII. Who were the Scribes, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes ?—Are the 
latter mentioned in Scripture ?—From whom, 
or what, are their names derived ?—IX. In 
St. Mark occur the peg renege vourxol, 
apxiepers.—Explain their different offices. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, Stanley Cottage, Longfleet, near Poole ; 
of Rev. W. G. Moore, West Barkwith R., 
Lincolnshire; of Rev. N. T. Ellison, (still 
born); of Rev. J. Jordan, Church Handbo- 
rough R. ; of Rev. S. Middleton, Priory-street, 
Cheltenham ; of Rev. J. A. Wallace, Howick, 
Roxburghshire ; of Hon. and Rev. W. Somer- 
ville, Meriden V.; of Rev. G. Pugh, South 
Newton, near Salisbury ; of Rev. J. RK. Piggott, 
Doddershall Park, Bucks; of Rev. H. Middle- 
ton, Wanborough V. ; of Rev. F, Hobler, Re- 
gent-street, Cambridge; of Rev. H. Lindsay, 
Croydon V.; of Rev. C. Nutt, Tiverton V., 
near Bath; of Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, 
Brighton. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. H. 
Withy, Kensington; of Rev. W. Pym, Wil- 
liams R.; of Rev. S. R. Cattley, Fulham, 
Middlesex ; of Rev. W. Smart, Farley Hos- 
pital, Wilts; of Rev. J. D. O. Crosse, Pawlett 
V.; of Rev. T. Phillpots, Gwennap V.; of 
Rev. H. Gibbes, Berrow V.; of Rev. W. S. 
Cole, Dover; of Rev. H. H. Way, Henbury 
V.; of Rev. J. W. Hughes, Holywell-street, 
Oxford. 

MARRIAGES, 


Rev. W. Murray, Colchester, to Frances St. 
A.H. Arrundell, eldest d. of the late W. F. H. 
Arrundell, Esq., of Barjag; Rev. T. Thomas, 
v.of Llanbeblig and Carnarvon, to Harriet, d. 
ot Mr. Taylor, of the Devil's Bridge ; Rev. G. 
RK. Hunter, r. of Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset, to 
Mary Sarah, youngest d. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Avarne; Rev. C. Milnes, r. of Scampton 
and Hayesthorpe, Lincolnshire, to Catharine, 
d. of the late i Swan, Esq. of Lincoln; Rev. 
W. B. Harrison, M.A., r. of Gayton, Lincoln, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. B. Harrison, M.A., 
Vv. of Goudhurst, Kent, to Susannah Charlotte, 
eldest d. of W. T. Welfitt, Esq., of Manby 
Hall, Lincoln; Rev. A. Short, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to Millecent Clara, 
second d. of the late J. Phillips, Esq., of Cul- 


ham House; Rev. G. Woodcock, r. of Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, to Mary, widow of the 
late J. Eden, Esq., of Poulshott Lodge, near 
Devizes ; Rev. T. Lindsay, r. of Tamlaght, Ar- 
magh, and Chaplain to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, to Harriett, eldest d. of the Bishop of 
Derry ; Rev. J. Hoole, to Mary Anne, d. of C, 
Dowson, Esq., Limehouse ; Rev. E. Lewis, of 
Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, to Har- 
riett, d. of J. Ibbotson, Esq., of Ealing; Rev. 
L. P. Welland, r. of Talaton, Devonshire, to 
Caroline, d. of G. Stone, Esq., of Chiselhurst, 
Kent ; Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., of Burnham, 
Bucks, to Mary Anne, second d. of J. Gould, 
Esq., of Amberd, near Taunton; Rev. E. 
Grange, to Frances Margaret, d. of the late R. 
Waddell, of Islandderry, county Down; Rev. 
E. H. Dewar, B.A., of Romsey, to Amy, 
youngest d. of J. Garland, jun., Esq., of Poole ; 
Rev. D. Schreyvogef, of Trichinopoly, to Ann, 
d. of C. Howland, Esq., late of Warehorne, 
Kent; Rev. W. Atthill, jun., of Brandiston 
Hall, Norfolk, to Sarah, d. of G. Lloyd, Esq., 
of Croghan House, Roscommon; Rev. Robert 
Lindsay, M.A., to Jane Alitheah Landon ; Rev. 
J. Williams, of Broseley, Salop, to Anna Jane, 
second d. of the late W. Parry, Esq., of Ark- 
stone Court, Herefordshire; Rev. C. Turner, 
second son of C. Turner, Esq., of Hanwell 
Park, Middlesex, to Katherine, youngest d. of 
the late Rev. J. C. Green, of North Grimston, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. T. Browne, of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, to Mary, eldest d. of the late J. Webb, Esq., 
of Lee Hall, Staffordshire; Rev. F. E. Gretton, 
M.A., youngest son of the late Dean of Here- 
ford, to Anna Griselda, eldest d. of the Rev. 
W. Claye, of Westhorpe, Notts; Hon. J. D, 
Bligh, B.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ Coll., ont 

brother of the late Earl of Darnley, to Elizabeth 
Mary, only d. of T. Gisborne, Esq., M.P. for 
North Derbyshire; Rev. H. Shute, of Pemb., 
Coll., Oxford, to Sarah Frances, eldest d. of the 
Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke; Rev. D. 
Packard, B.A., of Caius Coll., Camb., eldest 
son of the Rev. H. Packard, r. of Middleton, to 
Sarah, eldest d. of Mr. J. Devereux, of Beccles. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 





The “‘ Events’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 





BEDFORDSHIRE, 


At Oundle, on Monday, December 14th, 
the head master of that grammar school 
had a handsome silver tray presented 
to him by his pupils. — County Chron, 

Tue Teisn Crercy.—Tbe Archdeacon 
of Bedford has inserted in the Cambridge 
Chronicle the transcript of a letter, which 
he has received from the Lord Primate of 
lreland, containing his Grace's reply to 
their address, and from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

** To the affectionate and truly Christian 
address of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Bedtord, 1 can but return the same an- 
swer in substance that | have been the in- 
strument of transmitting, in the name of 
the Irish clergy, to many similar testi- 
monials of generous sympathy with them 
in their present distressed circumstances, 
on the part of their English brethren— 
namely, that the Irish clergy are not only 
most grateful for the seasonable assistance 
thus atiorded under the persecution which 
without such aid, must have been produc- 
tive of utter destitution ; but that by 
means of the encouragement of their Pro- 
testant brethren, they have been enabled 
to uphold the Protestant religion in Ire- 
land, which it is manifestly the object of 
their persecutors to overthrow.” 


BERKSHIRE. 


On Wednesday, December 16, the in- 
habitants of the parish of Winterbourne 
invited their late worthy curate, the Rev. 
John Walker Jones, to a dinner, after 
which they presented him with a splendid 
piece of plate—viz,, a handsome soup 
tureen, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘* Presented by the parishioners of 
Winterbourne to the Rev. John Walker 
Jones, in testimony of the faithful and 


zealous manner in which, for the space of 


twenty years, he discharged the duties 
of curate. December, 1835."—Cheltenham 
Chronicle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Hiou Wycomne.—The following ad- 
together with a purse containing 
5ul., in addition to private gifts to the 
amount of SO/, was presented to the 
Rev. Mr. on Saturday, December 
19th :—** In saving farewel to the Rev. 
RK. W. Close, will sav so 


dress, 


Close, 


(and not a few 


with real and deep regret, ) the persons 


whose names are here subjoined would re- 
quest him kindly to accept this small 
pecuniary remembrance, and to consider it 
only as expressive of their bigh opinion, 
warm regard, and Christian affection, &c., 
xe. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Distress or tue Irish Crercy,—On 
Monday, the 25rd of November, a public 
meeting was held in the Town-hall, Cam. 
bridge, to take measures for promoting a 
general subscription for relieving the pre- 
sent distress of the Irish clergy. The 
meeting was numerously and very respect- 
ably attended ; the Earl of Hardwicke, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, being in 
the chair. It was finally resolved, upon 
the motion of the Rev, the Master of Jesus 
College, “That a general subscription be 
forthwith entered into, and that the amount 
received be from time to time transmitted 
to the central committee in London, to be 
forwarded to the Lord Primate of Ireland 
for distribution, at his lordship’s discretion, 
in alleviation of the distress of the Irish 
clergy.”’"—Cambridge Chronicle, 

A meeting has since taken place at the 
rooms of the secretary, at which several 
new names were added to the committee, 
and a first remittance of 10001. voted to 
the central fund. ‘The subscription list 
now shews an amount of more than 1450/. 

Society For THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosvet in ForrtGn Parts,—A very in- 
teresting meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday, December 1st, in the Town- 
hall, the Rev. Dr. Archdall, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Master of Emmanuel College, in 
the chair. 

The chairman detailed the objects of 
the society, and regretted that, though this 
society only bent its attention to our own 
colonies, its resources were totally inade- 
quate to the object. 

The secretary then read a very interest- 
ing report of the state and prospects of the 
soc iety . 

Dr, Graham, Master of Christ’s College, 
in moving that the report be printed and 
circulated, said that all must have been 
highly gratified with the greater portion of 
its statements; and though it detailed a 
few discouraging circumstances, these 
ought not to produce anything lke des- 
pondency, but rather to stimulate increased 
efforts for the attainment of the society's 
objects, 
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Professor Pryme, M.P., in seconding 
the resolution, alluded to the efforts mak- 
ing by the society in the West Indies, and 
said that however great the sacrifice made 
by this country in emancipating the slaves, 
the result would be discord and evil, if 
there were not opposed the checks which 
this society could bring to bear. 

Ihe Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, in moving the second re- 
solution, said, that when the legislature had 


The Rev. Professor Henslow briefly pro- 
posed the fourth resolution, j 

The Rev. Henry J. Rose, in seconding 
the resolution, read several extracts from 
letters he had received, in one of which it 
was stated, that the clergy of Newfound- 
land, on hearing that the government grant 
was to be withheld, had one and all de- 
clared, “ that while they lived they would 
stand by their people,” and ths when 
they could have been well provided for if 


emancipated the West India islands, the 
attention of the society had been called 
to that point, and they had applied for 
a king's letter to collect subscriptions 
throughout the kingdom. He was bappy 
to say that it had been effectual, and it 
gave him great pleasure to hear the cause 
pleaded so ably and so eloquently as it had 
been on Sunday by Professor Musgrave. 

Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, 
seconded the resolution. 


The Rev. Professor Scholefield, aftef 


moving the third resolution, alluded to the 
withholding the grant to the society for 
Canada, and thought an exception should 
have been made in the case alluded to by 
Professor Pryme, where so vital a subject 
as religion was concerned, But if govern- 
ment would not lend its aid, it was their 
duty to supply the deficiency, and perhaps 
it would be done more effectually. With 
respect to the East Indies, he thought that 
now the hope of Dr. Buchanan, which was 
at the time it was expressed thought to be 
visionary, was realized—namely, that India 
might have the blessing of a church esta- 
blishment. One bishop bad been ap- 
pointed, and lately a second, and he had 
reason to know that steps were taking to 
send out a third. ‘The bishop who had 
lately been sent to Madras had, at Cam- 
bridge, some years since, expressed his 
opinion that the great barrier to the spread- 
ing the gospel in India was the ill conduct 
ot Europeans ; and little thought, at the 
time, he was to be one to spread there the 
light of truth, and drive Juggernaut from 
India, Though much had been done by 
new societies, which bad perhaps more 
youthful vigour, much was due to this so- 
¢iety ; for without it, a few years since, 
there would have been no answer to the 

vaunt of the catholic, that his was the only 
mission: ary church. He hoped to see 
the scattered churches of the apostolic 
Schwartz again collected in India. In 
conclusion, be called upon the meeting to 
lend their aid to make up the loss of the 
government grant to the colonies, and 
questioned whether it was right to econo- 


mize in such high and holy objects of na- 
tional charity. 


they had attached themselves to the Ameri- 
ean church, 
that the people of this country should in- 
terfere, and save the church in Newfound. 
land from ruin, 


For such conduct he thought 


In another letter it was 
leclared that C hristianity had been upheld 


by the publications of this soc lety, for 
many of the people had not seen a Chris- 
tian minister for thirty years, 


This said 
much in favour of the society, as connected 
with the established church, and shewed 
the truth of what Warburton had said, that 
when Christianity was unsupported by in- 
stitutions, it ran either into mysticism or 
fanaticism. 

Thanks were voted to the mayor and 
corporation for the use of the hall, and car- 
ried by acclamation to the vice-chancellor, 
— Cambridge Chronicle. 

CHESHIRE, 

The first stone of a new church was laid 
at Styal, near Wilmslow, on Thursday, 
November 19th, by the Rev. W. Brown- 
low, rector of Wilmslow, assisted by the 
Rev. KE, Stanley, of Alderley, and the 
Rev. C. K. Pre ‘scott, of Stockport. The 
ceremony was witnessed by a large con- 
course of respectable individuals, who, 
with the churchwardens and constables of 
Wilmslow, formed a procession from the 
latter place, preceded by a band of music, 
The site of the church bas been given by 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, and 
the cost of the building is to be defrayed 
by subscription,— Derbyshire Courier. , 

Tux Bisuor or Cuester ann Mr. 
M‘Guer.—With reference to the inquiry 
of more than one correspondent, as to the 
truth of the report of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter having prohibited Mr. M‘Ghee from 
holding a Protestant meeting in his dio- 
cese, we have the pleasure of giving it— 
from the best authority—the fullest contra- 
diction. Mr. M‘Ghee never intended to 
hold a meeting at Chester ; had he done so, 
it must be evident that the bishop could 
have no authority to prevent it, even if so 
disposed ; whereas, in fact, his lordship 
requested Mr, M‘Ghee to attend a public 
meeting in behalf of the distressed Irish 
clergy, which he, for sufficient reasons, 
thought it better to decline. —Standard, 
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CORNWALL. 


An elegant and commodious new chapel 
has been opened in Penzance. The Rev, 
T. Vyvyan, brother to Sir R, Vyvyan, 
Bart., M.P., is the minister. It is built 
wholly of Cornish granite, and is one of 
the most beautiful edifices in the West of 
England.—Albion. 


CUMBERLAND, 


The Rev. James Bush, officiating minis- 
ter at Crosthwaite Church, has deter. 
mined, to suit the infirmities of many of 
his hearers at Keswick, to deliver a lecture 
every Sunday evening at the Town-hall in 
Keswick. He bas been induced to this 
course by the distance of the church from 
Keswick, which is more than a mile; for 
such a journey must be a severe task for 
the aged and infirm in the dark. Probably 
this may lead to the building of a chapel of 
ease in Keswick, which is certainly much 
needed.—Carlisle Patriot, 

Phe Rev. Thomas Dalton, curate of Tri- 
nity Church, Whitehaven, has established 
a Sunday-school in connexion with that 
place of worship, and the friends of the 
school have long considered it desirable to 
have a building permanently attached to 
it, in place of the precarious and inconve- 
nient plan of renting one. We understand 
that the Earl of Lonsdale has benevolently 
intimated bis intention to assign a suita- 
ble piece of ground for the purpose, and 
patronize the undertaking. We trust that 
the liberal intention of his lordship will be 
properly supported by the public and the 
friends of education in general.— Ibid. 

Sir George Musgrave, Bart., has given 
201., and Lady Musgrave and the Dowager 
Lady Musgrave each 15/., towards defray- 
ing the expenses attendant upon the ex. 
pensive repairs which Langwathby church 
is undergoing. —Ibid, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The funeral of the Rev. Charles Steer, 
who died at Axminster on the 13th, took 
place on Thursday, the 19th November. 
He has been vicar of the parishes of Ax- 
minster, hilmington, and Membury for 
the long period of fifty-three years ; and 
such is the esteem in which be was held 
by his parishioners, that his funeral was 
attended by the whole of his congrega- 
tions, the female part of whom appeared in 
deep mourning. —F reter Crasette. 

Rervsat or Cuurcu Rares at Tops- 
nam.—We have been desired to state that 
the postponement of a church rate in this 
town has not been effected with any politi- 
cal view ; many of the most respectable in- 
habitants of conversative principles having 
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voted in the majority. The object is to 
preserve the immemorial custom of the 
parishioners electing their own church- 
wardens, in opposition to the power in- 
sisted on by the perpetual curate to elect 
one, which had been done by mandamus, 
unknown to the parishioners. The pa- 
rishioners also object to the individual 
chosen to the office, as an unfit person.— 
Western Luminary. 

On Monday morning, the sacrament of 
baptism, according to the ritual of our 
venerable establishment, was administered 
by the Reverend S. Courtney, in Charles 
Church, Plymouth, to Mr. ‘Goldstein, a 
recently-converted Israelite. A very large 
assemblage of persons was present to 
witness the truly interesting ceremony.— 
Exeter Flying Post. 

At a meeting recently held at the house 
of the Reverend John Hatchard, vicar 
of St. Andrew's, Devonport, which was 
attended by about twenty of the clergy 
of the vicinity, to consider what course 
should be pursued in reference to the dis- 
tress now existing among the Irish clergy, 
it was resolved immediately to enter upon 
a subscription for their relief, and a sum 
amounting to nearly 60l, was paid to Mr. 
Hatchard, who was requested to act as 
treasurer. A sub-committee was also ap- 
pointed to draw up an appeal. 


About a year and a half since, the pa- 
rishioners of Stokeinteignhead determined 
in vestry to new pew their church, and 
make a new arrangement of the sittings. 
From this measure there were only four 
dissentients, and of those four three sub- 
sequently withdrew their opposition, leav- 
ing Mr. Nickolls opposed to the united 
wishes of his fellow-parishioners, The 
necessary step was taken for carrying into 
effect the resolutions of the vestry. The 
rates were mortgaged to the Newton Bank, 
which advanced the money under an act of 
George IV., and a second vestry was 
called for distributing and arranging the 
sittings, at which Mr. George Nickolls at- 
tended and selected for his two estates 
two of the best pews in the church, and 
expressed himself well satisfied with the 
arrangement, leading the parish to believe 
that he would offer no further opposition. 
Since the church has been completed, his 
family have constantly made use of these 
pews, The churc hwarden, therefore, was 
much surprised to find that he would not 
pay his quota of the rate; but from this 
refusal arose the proceedings before the 
magistrates at Teignmouth, the application 
to the Court of King’s Bench, and the 


disc harging of the rule nisi which had been 
the ground of some legal 


obtained, upon 
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informality. Mr. Nickolls fancied at first 
that this TL atudeestins of the court would 
have exempted him from the payment of 
his church-rate, but we understand that on 
visiting Exeter last week some kind friend 
told him bis mistake ; he wisely, therefore, 
determined to throw away no more of his 
money in useless litigation, but paid his 
rate to the churchwarden. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Suernorne, Dec. 8.—The great in- 
crease in numbers of our King’s School 
having loudly called for an increase of 
school room, a new building has been 
lately erected on the site of the old dormi- 
tories and offices, containing a spacious 
lower school on the ground floor, and two 
stories of bed-rooms above, the whole 
being surmounted by a handsome Gothic 
cupola for the bell. This being the day 
appointed for the opening of the new 
school-room, the governors, masters, and 
scholars proceeded into the new school. 
After a few observations from the head 
master, the Rev. R. Lyon, a most beauti- 
ful and appropriate prayer was offered up 
by the vicar, the Rev. John Parsons, 
which seemed to make a deep impression 
on all present. A roll of the names of all 
at present connected with the establish- 
ment was printed and distributed upon the 
occasion, from which we perceive that the 
present number of scholars is no less than 
127.—Salisbury Herald. 

Ata meeting of the subscribers to the 
Sunday evening service at St. Mary’s 
Church, Melcombe, beld at the Guildball 
on Thursday last, the Rev. G. B. Tuson 
was elected to succeed the Rev. H. Poole, 
who has, much to the regret of the inhabi- 
tants, been under the necessity of tender- 
ing his resignation on account of ill health. 
A resolution of thanks was unanimously 
voted to the latter reverend gentleman, by 
the committee, for his eminent and faith- 
ful services. —Ibid. 

ESSEX, 

A Stanstead correspondent writes to us 
thus :—“ In your last week’s Standurd, I 
saw an account of three dissenting chapels 
in Surrey being forsaken by their pastors 
and flocks, and since converted into chapels 
of ease, in connexion with the establish- 
ment. Something very similar is going on 
ata village adjoining us, (Henham, ) where 
the congregation of a dissenting chapel, 
being either unable or unwilling to support 
& respectable minister, he has taken his 
leave, and his fastidious hearers, who 
cannot sit under any one but a first-rate 
preacher, are dispersed in all directions, 
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and the chapel, for a trifling sum, might, 
no doubt, be purchased, and converted into 
a place of worship for sober-minded hear- 
ers of a sound form of words.” — Essex 
Standard. * 

A very numerous and highly respectable 
meeting was held in the Freemen’s Cham. 
ber, Colchester, on Wednesday, Dec. i6th, 
for the purpose of entering into subserip. 
tions for the relief of the Irish clergy ; 
his Worship the Mayor in the chair, The 
subscriptions in the room amounted to 430l, 
—Chelmsford Chronicle. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Grovcesrer.—( From a Correspondent. ) 
The diocesan subscription, set on foot at 
a meeting in this city, convened by the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, on the 8th 
Dec. increases rapidly ; and although the 
particulars from many places in the diocese, 
where lists were opened, have not been 
sent, the amount (including the Chelten- 
ham contributions) already exceeds 22001, 

The Bishop of Gloucester has given 
notice in his charge, just published, that 
he ‘* shall refuse to license any curate who 
has been obtruded on a parish without his 
lordship’s knowledge ; and shall consider 
it his duty to institute a process against 
him, if he continues to officiate in the 
diocese.” The bishop also mentioned, 
that he is not aware that any material ob- 
jection exists to the annexation of the 
northern parts of Wiltshire to the diocese 
of Gloucester, as recommended by the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The Hampshire Church of England 
Society held their first anniversary meeting 
in the Central School Room, in Winchester, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 1, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester in the chair. Besides his 
lordship, the Dean and greater part of the 
prebendaries of the cathedral, and about 
fifty other clergymen, were present. The 
Warden and Fellows of the College were 
prevented from attending by business con- 
nected with their establishment, His 
lordship, upon taking the chair, observed, 
that the business of the meeting was two- 
fold ;—to hear the report of the society ; 
and, secondly, to take into consideration 
the present Lenleeihle state of the Irish 
clergy; and called upon the Rev. Mr. 
White, one of the secretaries, to read the 
report, by which it appeared that since the 
foundation of the society, last year, the 
committee have had printed and circulated 
@ great number of tracts in defence of the 
Church of England ; and that upon the first 
introduction of the measure to alienate 
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part of the revenues of the Irish church, 
they prepared the petitions which went 
from this county to His Majesty, praying 
him not to give his sanction to the mea- 
sure, Upon the suggestion of Archdeacon 
Hoare, the report was adopted, and ordered 
to be printed. The bishop then called the 
attention of the meeting to the truly 
heart-rending state of the clerey of the 
church of Ireland, which he illustrated by 
details of some of the nuisances and pri- 
vations under which they are now labour- 
ing. His lordship was followed by the 
venerable Archdeacon Hoare, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel ; after which 
a series of resolutions were adopted, ex. 
pressing their sympathies for the Irish 
clergy, and for the formation ofa committee 
to raise a subscription for their relief. 
Books were opened, and upwards of 500). 
was subscribed in the room. Thanks having 
been voted to the chairman, the meeting 
dissolved,—Salishbury Herald. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridding, the newly ap- 
pointed vicar of Andover,has taken up his 
residence in that town. ‘This is the first 
occasion, we believe, since the year 1760, 
that this populous town has been able to 
secure the services and residence of its 
clergyman .— Old Fugland. 

Che parishioners of All Saints, South- 
ampton, have presented to the Rev. John 
Langley, their late respected curate, a silver 
tea-service and purse of fifty sovereigns, — 
Salisbury Herald, 

A few Sundays ago, the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp, minister of St. James's episcopal 
chapel, Ryde, lL. W., announced to his 
congregation there, that he had received 
an anonymous letter enclosing a hundred 
pound bank note, with a request from the 
writer that it might be applied to the use 
of his congregation in any manner he 
(Mr. S.) might think proper. We under- 
stand that the rev. gentleman intends to 
make use of this handsome donation to- 
wards building an infant school room, 
which is much needed in that populous and 
daily increasing town. —Ibid. 

The beautiful new church in West. street, 
Fareham, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Winchester on Wednesday se’nnight,— 
hid. 

KENT. 

On Friday, the 11th Dec. a meeting took 
place at the Fountain Hotel, Canterbury, 
convened by the Venerable Archdeacon, 
for the purpose of promoting a subscrip- 
tion to relieve the distresses of the Irish 
clergy. There were between 200 and 300 
individuals present, lay and clerical, in- 
cluding the Earl of Winchelsea, Lord 
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Maidstone, Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart. M.P., 
J.P. Plumtre, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon, 
S. R. Lushington, M.P., Sir H. Oxenden, 
Revs. Hughes Hallett, I. E. N. Moles. 
worth, and F. W. Baily, Esq. The Vene. 
rable the Archdeacon, on the motion of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, took the chair. 
The sum of 1250l. was announced as the 
amount of the collection.—Kentish Ob- 
server. 

J, B. Wildman, Esq. stated, at the above 
meeting, that ‘‘ he would vouch for the 
truth of a narrative he was about to give 
them:—A clergyman of Ireland, pos. 
sessed of an income of 200l. per annum, 
recently went to an office in Dublin to 
insure his life in favour of his wife and 
children. Some hesitation having been 
evinced, he asked if there was any objec: 
tion to him?) The reply was—‘ We can- 
not, sir, we dare not run the risk of in- 
suring the lives of clergymen. We cannot 
make out a policy for you unless you agree 
to a proviso, that the insurance shall be 
void in the event of your being murdered,’ 

A thrill of horror followed this anecdote. 
— Kentish Gacette. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9th, a public meeting 
took place at the Crown Inn, Rochester, 
for the relief of the distressed Irish clergy. 
The meeting was of a most gratifying 
nature; nearly 500. was collected in the 
room. Amongst the donations was the 
liberal offering of 1001. by the Dean and 
Chapter, 101. from the Dean of Rochester, 
10/. from the Rev. Dr. Irving, &c. 

The Duke of Wellington has signified 
his attention to patronise and support the 
National School about to be established at 
Walmer for the education of poor boys and 
girls belonging to the parishes of Walmer, 
Ringwood, and Kingsdean. The vene- 
rable Lord Carrington has subscribed 50/ 
towards the establishment. 

The Duchess of Kent's charities to the 
poor of Ramsgate and its vicinity have 
been very extensive. Previous to their 
departure, the Princess Victoria placed a 
sum of money in the hands of the managers 
of the National School, to be bestowed in 
prizes for the ensuing year.— Record. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

There never was a time, since England 
became a protestant country, when the 
proselyting system of the Roman catholics 
was more strenuously acted upon than at 
the presentday. New chapels are built, 
large and stately houses are bought or 
erected for popish seminaries and col- 
leges, preaching in the open air is resorted 
to, tracts are widely distributed, and, in 
short, no means are neglected to laugh (if 
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they cannot reason) protestants out of 
countenance. At length, resistance has 
become not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. Accordingly at Loughborough, 
Worcester, and Hereford, “ Protestant 
Tract Societies have sprung up almost 
simultaneously, and, as we are informed, 
without concert. We hear that those at 
Worcester and Hereford are well sup- 
ported, and believe it more because we 
observe they are violently assailed by 
the priests in those cities. — Leicester Jour- 
nal, 

Four hundred pounds have now been 
subscribed at Leicester for erecting a mo- 
nument to Wickliffe. ‘The sum required 
is 600/. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

On Saturday, Dec. 12th, eighty dozen 
of small loaves of bread were distributed 
among the poor of Spalding. 
of this charity is a legacy left to the poor 
of the parish, to be distributed annually, 
and the other half is the free gift of the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, minister of Spalding. — 
Lincoln Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX, 

Distress or THE Ixisn CLEeRGY.—~ 
In consequence of the fund raised in 
1833, for relieving the distress of the 
clergy in Ireland, being now nearly ex- 
hausted, a public meeting was held on 
Thursday, Dec. 3rd, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen Street, for the pur- 
pose of setting on foot another subscrip- 
tion. The meeting, considering the short- 
ness of the notice, was numerously and 
respectably attended. A great number of 
ladies were present, who appeared to take 
a most lively interest in the proceedings. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was in the 
chair. The Bishop of London, Lord Rad- 
stock, Sir Robert Inglis, Colonel Clithe- 
roe, Rey. H. Melville, Dr. Nieholl, Mr. 
Maclean, M.P., and Mr. Justice Parke, 
severally addressed the meeting. — The 
secretary announced that a sum amount- 
ing to between 11,000/. and 12,0001. 
had been received, 

Scnootmastens’ Society. — The an- 
nual general meeting of the subscribers 
and friends to this institution, which is 
now solely of a charitable nature, was 
held on Saturday, the 19th of December, 
at the Literary Fund Chambers, No, 4, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The Rev. Dr. Russell was in the chair. 
Relief wus afforded, in a variety of cases, 
to distressed schoolmasters and ushers, 
and to their widows and orphans, amount- 
ing inall to upwards of 100/, It cannot 
be too much regretted that even the exist- 
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ence of this society is little known among 
the profession at large, otherwise it 
would surely meet with more extensive 
support than it at present enjoys. The 
society is honoured by a liberal annual 
subscription of fifty guineas from his 
Majesty. The president is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and the honorary 
presidents, the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury. Among its subscribers are the 
heads of all the public schools; but its 
list of contributions is very small. It is 
felt that there are many masters of pri- 
vate schools, even in these days, and many 
who are now enjoying the fruits of labour 
bestowed in teaching by those who are 
gone before them, who are in a condition 
to aid this society, and who, it must be 
supposed, will readily do so, when they 
are made acquainted with its existence 
and operations. It seems, too, not unrea- 
sonable to expect that those who are en- 
gaged in tuition in our Universities, 
whose own creditable and successful ca- 
reer, as well as that of their pupils, is 
often mainly dependent upon the earlier 
labours of the schoolmaster, should be 
found among the subscribers to this 
society. —Times. 

[There is no profession, looking at it 
generally, which is at once more laborious 
and less successful than the schoolmaster’s. 
The new proprietary schools have reduced 
very many to almost beggary, and the 
society consequently wants support more 
than ever.—Ep. | 


Sunscriprion py tHe Boys or Mer- 
CHANT Tattons’ Scnoor, ror tue Irisn 
CierGy.—On Tuesday, Dec. 15, the head 
boy of the Merchant Tailors’ School, ac- 
companied by Mr. Bellamy, jun., waited 
upon the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion. 
house, and handed to his lordship a sub- 
scription of 100/.,which had been with the 
utmost alacrity raised by the boys of that 
admirable establishment, on behalf of the 
distressed Irish clergy. —Morning Herald. 

Cuuren Rare.—At a meeting of the 
inhabitants of St. Andrew, Llolborn, the 
anti-church party endeavoured to reject 
the proposal of a church rate of 2d. in the 
pound. They were, however, defeated by 
a majority of about 50 in a meeting of 
nearly thrice that number. It was stated 
that the rate of 2d. was absolutely neces. 
sary for the common decencies of public 
worship, putting aside all ornament; and 
that, if refused, the service of the church 
must be altogether suspended ! —Ihid. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, who, it has re- 
cently been stated in several newspapers, 
was presented to the living of Hattersea 
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by Sir Robert Peel, because “he was bis 
near connexion,” has written a letter, in 
which he says that be cannot claim any 
auch thing :—‘' I have not even the honour 
(continues the rev, gentleman) of person- 
ally knowing Sir R. Peel, and the only 
possible connexion | have with him is 
through Lord Henley, my cousin; and it 
does so happen that [ have never seen Lord 
Henley since his marriage. ‘The appoint- 
ment, I understood, was confirmed in my 
case because 1 had been offered the liv- 
ing both by Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Brougham.” —Old England. 

An Englishman is desirous of founding, 
at his own expense, a professorship of 
English literature at Paris, and has asked 
for the special authority of government to 
give this foundation all the requisite gua- 
rantees, The same individual has the in- 
tention of founding similar professorships 
in other capitals of Europe and the East,— 
Crasette de France. 

Court or tHe ArcubEeacon OF MippLe&e 
sex.—A question came before Dr. Philli- 
more, as Official of the Archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex, respecting the legality of the elec- 
tion of the parish churchwarden for the 
current year in the parish of St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington. It appeared from 
the vestry minutes, that on Easter Monday, 
ata vestry regularly convened, the rector 
(Archdeacon Pott) in the chair, two candi- 
dates were proposed for parish warden, 
Messrs. Judson and Moss; that a poll was 
demanded, and it was proposed that the 
polling should go on till five o'clock ; that 
the person who seconded Mr, Moss pro- 
posed that the votes of those persons only 
should be taken who were then present ; 
that the voting, however, went on till five 
o'clock, in spite of a protest, at which time 
Mr. Judson had a majority ; that the chair- 
man then left the chair, and the thanks of 
the meeting were unanimously voted to 
him.—-Mr. Moss appeared personally on 
his petition, to oppose the election of Mr. 
Judson, and to pray that he might be sworn 
in churchwarden. Dr. Phillimore finally 
decided in favour of the election. 

Lamnetu.—A meeting of the parishion- 
ers of Lambeth was held on Wednesday 
evening, December 3, at the School-room, 
for the purpose of making, pursuant to 
notice, a rate of one penny in the pound, 
for the repairs of the church and other mat- 
ters connected with the church, church- 
yard, and burial-ground. After the rate 
was proposed, it was opposed by Mr. 
M‘Connell, who moved, as an amendment, 
that the meeting should adjourn to the 
26th of December, 1836. After some ob- 
servations from Mr. Grady, Mr. Quin, Mr. 
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Harwood, and Mr. Fall, the original motion 
was carried by 146 against 74, and the 
meeting adjourned.—Glohe. 

Merropourtan Untversiry.—We are 
informed that it is in contemplation to 
introduce a bill early in the next session 
for the foundation of a Metropolitan Uni- 
versity, with a charter, enabling it to con- 
fer degrees in all the arts and sciences, 
with the exception of Divinity, on scholars 
and students belonging to the London col- 
lege (imiscalled University), King’s col- 
lege, and any other similar institutions 
which now exist, or which may hereafter 
be founded. —Herald. 


The following declaration is required to 
be made and subscribed to upon the admis- 
sion to the office of a justice of the peace, 
and also to that of a mayor, alderman, re- 
corder, bailiff, town clerk, or councillor, 
or any office of magistracy, or place, trust, 
or employment relating to the government 
of any municipal corporation :— 

“T, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare, upon the true faith of a 
Christian, that 1 will never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence which I may 
possess by virtue of the office of » to 
injure or weaken the Protestant church as 
itis by law established in England, or to 
disturb the said church, or the bishop and 
clergy of the said church, in the possession 
of any right or privileges to which such 
church or the said bishops and clergy are 
or may be by law entitled.” 

This declaration, it appears, was pre- 
scribed by the statute 9 Geo. IV. cap. 17; 
and though not set out, is expressly referred 
to and enforced by the 50th section of the 
Municipal Corporation Act. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The subscription towards the erection of 
a new church at Newark amounts to about 
S000L. The list contains several instances 
of individual munificence, and amongst 
them, the Earl of Winchelsea, 100/. 

Cuurcn Rares. —Saint Mary’s and 
Saint Pavut’s Cuurcnes, Notrincuam. 
—We grieve to say, that an event has 
at length occurred, which we have long 
ago foreseen must result from the recent 
and repeated denial of a chburch-rate, 
viz., that these churches, one of which 
affords no less than 1500 free seats to the 
poor, are, at this moment, left destitute 
of that decent maintenance and support 
which in the worst of former times was 
vielded as just and necessary, and which 
for previous centuries has been bestowed 
cheerfully. Itshould be observed, that the 
three livings of the townof Nottingham are 
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very differently circumstanced from those 
in other parts of the kingdom—they have, 
in fact, no endowment. ‘To St. Nicholas’ 
and St. Peter's, although rectories in the 
patronage of the crown, and having each a 
population exceeding 5000, there is no 
fixed income attached, beyond the sum of 
50l. per annum from Queen Anne's Bounty. 
To St. Mary’s, with a population now ex- 
ceeding 45,000, is attached a few acres of 
lammas land, of little or no value, with the 
agistment tithe, and the right to an annual 
payment of 6d. upon every house in the 
parish, both of which, though the lawful 
due of the vicar, for the sake of peace, and 
out of regard to the feelings of the dis- 
senters, he neither insists upon nor col- 
lects. The chief tithes of the parish are in 
the hands of the corporation, with the ex- 
ception of about 20/. per annum, the pro- 
perty of the patron, Earl Manvers. 

These three town livings, connected with 
a population exceeding 55,000, are, there- 
fore, very inadequately supported by occa- 
sional fees, and by pew rents, which latter, 
though not strictly a legal, is a very old 
prescriptive right. By the late returns to 
Parliament, from the Commissioners on the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues, it appears, that 
(without the deduction for curates) the in- 
come of St. Peter’s is 3361, per annum ; 
St. Nicholas’, 2161. ; and St. Mary’s and 
St. Paul’s, (after the deduction for two 
curates,) is 4891. In all the parishes, the 
church rate has been withheld for the last 
two or three years, by a majority of the 
vestries of each, composed, not of the re- 
spectable part of the inhabitants, but of the 
very lowest and most ignorant of the people. 
But our present concern is with the situa- 
tion of St. Mary’s, the parochial mother 
church of the county—a church handsome 
and spacious as a cathedral, and the beauty 
and ornament of the town. Three times in 
every day are its gates and doors thrown 
open for the performance of various solemn 
duties, and on the Sabbath day it is closed 
Only at short intervals from eight in the 
morning till nine at night, to which very 
large congregations resort, and, among 
these, hundreds of the poor have admission 
to hear the word of God, ‘‘ without money 
and without price.” The chapel-of-ease, 
St. Paul's, accommodates 1800 or 2000 
persons, all of whom, with the exception of 
200, have two full services performed to 
them altogether free ; and in both churches 
there are accommodated 1000 children of 
the poor. 

What, then, must be the public feelings 
of surprise, to learn that these fabrics have 
had no repair, even so much as of a pane 
of glass, or a single stone, for the last two 


years ; and that, for the decent maintenance 
of divine service, of which the poor are 
the chief partakers, a rate of 200/,, from a 
population of 45,000, has been withheld for 
the same space of time! The persons 
forming the congregations of these two 
churches are most respectable, yet only a 
few of them are in the middle rank of life, 
and none of higher grade, and therefore 
can ill afford to pay pew-rent; but, to their 
credit be it spoken, that during the last 
year, upon the understanding that Parlia. 
ment would at its meeting bring forward a 
rate bill, they subscribed the sum of 2001, 
(which they previously estimated to be the 
lowest sum for which they could decently 
provide for the services of both churches, ) 
rather than push the disputed question of 
the rate to further extremities ; and, as this 
money is expended, and Parliament has 
yet the matter of such provision to deter- 
mine, they can proceed no further ; so that 
now the bells will cease to announce the 
Sabbath—there will be no fires—no gas or 
candles for lighting the churches after dark 
—no singing—no vestments—no bread and 
wine for the sacraments—no register or 
other books—nor any other requisite pro- 
vided, until Parliament shall determine 
what other course shall be adopted. 

We again repeat, that the rates have not 
been withheld by the votes of the respect- 
able part of the inhabitants, whether church- 
men or dissenters, but by the lowest order 
of those who, it is apprehended, at no time 
ever enter a place of divine worship. 
Upon the two last occasions of vestry meet- 
ing on the question, scarcely a churchman 
ventured to encounter the persons who 
composed them ; indeed, one of those meet- 
ings was adjourned to the public street, 
where, from the box of a stage cart, or van, 
the chairman put the questions to those 
around him, and the vote was carried by 
persons who, had a rate been made, would 
not have contributed a sixpence, By these 
people, headed by a pacific friend, was the 
law rendered ineffective ; the same descrip- 
tion of meeting having also appointed a 
churchwarden, on the part of the parish, 
pledged to grant no rate, and who, as he 
was publicly told at the following visita- 
tion, ‘‘ took an oath to do what he had 
previously pledged himself not to perform.” 

We understand that the vicar, who is 
archdeacon of the county, and bas upheld 
these churches by his unwearied diligence 
for nearly twenty years, has given the 
churchwarden to understand, that he will, 
for the present, provide for lighting up the 
“churches, and for the due celebration of the 
sacrament, and will supply new and clean 
surplices, which, in the constant daily 
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wear of interminable duties, and which, 
also, in their daily use in four different 
distinct cemeteries, in all weathers, con- 
stitute an item of no inconsiderable amount. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. Dr. Williams, head master of 


Winchester College, gave a dinner to a 
numerous party, on the occasion of his re- 
signing the duties of that establishment.— 
Standard. On the same evening, we be- 
lieve, he gave a splendid farewell supper 
to the school, on which occasion the boys 
presented their late master with a spleadid 
piece of plate, as a testimony of their grati- 
tude and affection,—Orxford paper. 
Henxtey.—The friends of our late curate, 
the Rev. Samuel Smith, will read with 
much pleasure that an address and present 
of plate was presented by the mayor and 
other inhabitants, deputed for the special 


purpose, at Fairford, Gloucestershire.— 
Oxford Paper. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Dr. Butler has announced his intention of 
resigning the head mastership of Shrews- 
bury School. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Batu Counen-or-Exoiaxp Lay Asso- 
CrATION.—Lhe annual meeting of this so- 
ciety was held in November, at the White 
Hart ; Colonel Daubeney in the chair. 
Capt. Muttlebury, the secretary, read the 
report. Lhe annual dinner ot the mem- 
bers took place in the evening, when 
& most numerous and highly respectable 
company attended, Colonel Daubeney, as 
one of the vice-presidents, took the chair. 
Johnson Phillott, Esq., vice-president, of- 
feiated in that capacity at one table, and 
Captain Muttlebury at the other. The 
chairman proposed the toasts of loyalty to 
the Church and Royal Family, and after- 
wards the Army and Navy. HH. Schom- 
berg, Esq., on the part of the nautical pro- 
fession, returned thanks. With the navy 
in general, and himself, the church was a 
most paramount object, and on board of 
His Majesty's ships was regarded with the 
utmost reverence and respect. He made 
a few observations respecting Ireland, 
which he well knew. He was acquainted 
with many of the clergy of that island who 
had been reduced to a state of the utmost 
distress, being absolutely obliged to beg 
for the support of their families ; to go 
without shoes or stox kings ; to till their 
own ground—-and happy was the clergy- 
man ia ireland who had ground to ull, 
In almost every parish there existed a dis- 
reputable c abal, at the head of which w 
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generally the Roman-catholic parish priest. 
Mr. Schomberg then related the following 
occurrence :—The Roman-catholic school- 
master of a certain parish had been led, by 
the reading of the scriptures, to see the 
errors of the church of Rome. He had fre- 
quently attended on the Protestant clergy- 

man for spiritual instruction, and wished 
openly to attend the parish church, A 
notice was posted on his house, that if he 
did not leave off reading the Bible, and re- 
turn to mass, he should be shot. ‘The first 
day he left home to attend the parish 
church, on the sabbath day, (when all evil 
passions might be supposed to be stifled in 
the holy house of worship, ) at noon, in the 
full blaze of day, on tho high road leading 
to the church, he was waylaid, and coolly 
and horribly murdered. A crowd assem- 
bled round him ; and the Roman-catholic 
priest was there, and, taking some Protes- 
tant books from the person of the murdered 
man, he held them up, and declared to the 
assembled crowd, that his murder was a 


just judgment from heaven for his having 


such books in his possession; this was 
authenticated by the curate of the parish 
from personal knowledge.—Col. M‘Adam 
returned thanks for the army, and proposed 
the Bishops and Clergy of the land. (Loud 
cheers.) On the Universities being pro- 
posed, J. F. Gunning, Esq,, a barrister, in 
a long and most able speech, bore testi- 
mony to the great value of these institu- 
tions, and cle arly shewed that the unques- 
tionable benetit the country derived from 
them arose from their being Protestant. 
The report, read by Captain Muttlebury, 
stated the various efforts made by the 
committee, and concluded by calling on 
every lay member of the established church 
to be stimulated to increased exertion, 
never forgetting the words of a most highly 
talented nobleman of the present day, 
“that, if the church of England is to be 
saved, it is by the influence, the example, 
theactivity of the laity, that her preservation 
must be effected.” ( Appk wuse. )—The Bath 
Church-ot-England Lay Association, and 
the healths of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents, were acknowledged in able speeches, 
by the chairman, Colonel Daubeney, and 
Johnson Phillott, Msq. On the health of Mr. 
Jeffs, the originator of the association, be- 
ing given, after returning thanks, he begged 
to impress upon their minds the incalcu- 
lable importance of extending these asso- 
ciations ; 
speech, said, ** I b 
the numbers of this ass 


and, in the course of an eloquent 
e further to state, that 
ciation have pro- 
gressively increased during the last vear 
(loud cheers); and I can savy, that those 
numbers would have increased in a much 
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greater degree, had many respectable 
tradesmen dared to join us. Overand over 
again have I been told this—‘ Sir, I belong 
to the church of England, and I highly re- 
gard it, and would ‘willingly join the as- 
Seiatlon | ; but I firmly believe if it were 
known that I had so done, I should lose 
every customer I[ have on my books who is 
not a churchman.’ My reply has been— 
‘1 can truly state for myself, that I never, 
in one single instance, have left a trades- 
man on account either of his political or 
his religious opinions, and I cannot but re. 
gret that they who act on liberal principles 
should exhibit so very different a line of 
conduct.’ ” (Cheers.) We much regret 
that our space will not allow us to give the 
Report, or more than the names of the re- 
maining highly-valued gentlemen who fol- 
lowed, —— whom were Captain Muttle- 
bury ; C, Lowder, Esq. ; W. Pinder, Esq. ; 
Major Tolidie, rs Borthwick, Esq., M.P. ; 
Mr. Nicholson; J. Phillott, Esq. ; and Mr. 
Carrington.—Abridged from the Bath Chro- 
nicle, 

An address to the public has lately been 
issued in Frome, inviting subscriptions in 
aid of a plan for building a new church in 
the town of Frome, where the sittings shall 
all be free. Subscriptions to a very con- 
siderable amount have. been received.— 
Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 

The Rev. W. D. Willis has resigned the 
situation of assistant minister of ‘Trinity 
Church, Bath. The rev. gentleman will 
continue to hold thelectureship of Walcot. 
—Salisbury Herald. 

On Thursday, December 10th, at Leigh- 
a near Frome, a piece of plate 

wus presented by the inhabitants to their 
late rector, the late Rev. John Frederick 
Doveton, as a small token of their grati- 
tude, and of the esteem which his conduct 
has inspired during a period of twelve 
vears.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16th, a highly 
numerous and respectable meeting of the 
archdeaconry of the county of Stafford was 
held in the Shire Hall, Stafford ; the bishop 
of the diocese in the chair. The meeting 
was opened by his lordship in a speech of 
great length ; and, after some affecting ap- 
peals to the company assembled, his lord- 
ship called on the Archdeacon of Stafford 
(the Rev. G. Hodson) to read various 
Statements of the present unmerited dis- 
tress of the Irish clergy, from the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Tuam,and the Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Statements produced a strong effect on the 
company. Five resolutions were after- 
wards passed, which were moved and 


seconded by Lord Bagot, Archdeacon 
Spooner, Lord Viscount Sandon, Rev. W. 
Dalton, Earl Talbot, Rev. P. D. Atkinson, 
Hon. Robert Curzon, Rev. W. E. Cold- 
well, the Very Rev. the Dean of Ardfert, 
in Ireland, and the Hon. and Rev. H. E. 
Bridgman. After the meeting the sub- 
scriptions were reported at 1200/, 
SUFFOLK, 

The new church at Westley, near Bury, 
was opened on Sunday the ‘6th of Dee., 
under virtue of a licence granted to the 
rector by the bishop of the diocese. This 
elegant little structure was rec ently erected 
by voluntary contributions, at the head of 
which appears the munificent sum of 6001, 
from the Marquis of Bristol, in addition to 
a piece of land fora new site; 1001, from 
one of the three resident occupiers, and 
501. from each of the other two; 50/, from 
a non-resident occupier; the same sum 
from a neighbouring gentleman ; 40/. from 
the patrons ; 50l. from the rector ; and va- 
rious sums from 5/. to 10l. from small oc- 
cupiers and persons connected with the 
parish, amounting in the whole to 1050/. 
The style of the building i is gothic. —Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

Information was received on Wednes- 
day, at the metropolitan police offices, that 
the parish church at Eye, Suffolk, was 
broken into on Sunday night, and robbed. 
The sacrilegious thieves carried off ten 
yards of crimson silk velvet from the com- 
munion table, and ten yards of gold lace 
belonging to the same, five yards of velvet 
from the pulpit, two gold tassels, and ten 

yards of gold lace from the velvet cushion. 
The churchwardens have offered a reward of 
20/. for the discovery of the thieves. 

An extraordinary degree of excitation 
has been prevalent in Ipswich, in conse- 
quence of the Rev. J. Ketley, minister of 
the Unitarian chapel, having from his pul- 
pit made a recantation, on Sunday, Dee. 
20. In the course of his observations he 
said that he had recently formed an ac- 
quaintance with the Rev. Mr. Butler, cu- 
rate of St. Margaret’s, who, in debating 
with him on doctrinal points, had used 
such powerful arguments as entirely to beat 
him off his ground : he therefore prayed to 
God to forgive him for having hitherto led 
his congregation impiously to deny the di- 
vinity of Christ. The effect of this decla- 
ration on the congregation was like a thun- 
derbolt. Mr. Ketley himself was greatly 
affected. There was no service in the 
afternoon or evening, and the trustees have 
decided that Mr. kh. shall no longer have 
the use of the pulpit. It is a singular fact 
that the attendance at the Unitarian cha- 
pel, from being the smallest in the town, 
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has lately become one of the most crowded. 


—Su fFolk Chronicle. 


SURREY. 

Sr. Nicsotas Cnvurcun, Guitrorp.— 
There is at length a reasonable hope of the 
speedy re-erection of this ruinous edifice, 
a considerable portion of the amount re. 
quired having been subscribed. In addi- 
tion to the munificent donation of 5001. by 
the Dean of Salisbury, the Earl of Onslow 
has given 200 guineas.—Surrey Standard. 

Dorxtnc. —The amount already sub- 
scribed for re-building this church reaches 
above 52001.— Ibid. 

SUSSEX. 

Prorestant Re-acrion.—We are glad 
to learn that the roused spirit of English 
Protestants has been displaying itself in 
this neighbourhood. At Hurstpierpoint, 
last week, a threepenny church-rate was 
proposed and triumphantly carried, only 
one hand being held up against it. With 
the solitary exception referred to, the ra- 
dicals, who were lately so noisy in that 
parish, exhibited the better part of valour, 
and forbore to shew fight upon the occa- 
sion. Brighton Crazette. 

We have again the gratification of re- 
cording a large increase to the subscrip- 
tions raised in this town for the suffering 
clergy of Ireland. No less than 12001. 
has been already remitted to the London 
committee; and the advertised list in to- 
day's paper shews that the good work is 
still going on with energy and success.— 
Brighton Gasette. 

A subscription of a sovereign each per- 
son has been commenced in Brighton, for 
the purpose of presenting a piece of plate 
to the Rev. James Anderson, on his resign- 
ing the office of chaplain to the hospital. 
Lawrence Peel, Esq., Sir Henry Tierney, 
and Lord Egremont, are among the first 
subscribers.— Ibid. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

The clergy of Birmingham have deter- 
mined to present (as a token of their es- 
teem) to the Rev. Hartwell Horne, a spe- 
cimen in silver of each medal published in 
that town in commemoration of the first 
publishing of the Bible in the English lan. 
guage.— Birmingham Casette. 


WILTSHIRE. 

A subscription has been commenced for 
erecting a new church at Trowbridge, the 
necessity and desirableness of which have 
been fully demonstrated.— Salisbury He- 
rald, 

Meetings in behalf of the suffering 
Irish Clergy have been held, and most 
numerously and respectably attended, at 
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Salisbury, Devizes, and Wilton. The 
subscriptions were most liberal.—Jbid. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Consecration oF THE New Cuurcn ar 
NewsBo.p-v PON-Strour, WorRcESTERSHIRE, 
—-The principal and fellows of Jesus Col- 
lege, the patrons of the living of Treding- 
ton, having obtained an Act of Parliament 
to divide that large parish, and bought a 
convenient residence-house for the Incum- 
bent of the portion about to constitute the 
parish of Newbold, and having completed 
in that hamlet a handsome new church, 
upon land granted by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, met his lordship on Tuesday, De- 
cember 15th, for the purpose of having that 
edifice consecrated. The Bishop, at eleven 
o'clock, proceeded to the church in proces- 
sion, accompanied by his chaplain, Rev. 
Mr. Seymour; his secretary, H. Clifton, 
Esq.; Rev. Dr. Foulkes , principal, Messrs. 
Davies, Clough, Briscoe, and Williams, 
fellows of Jesus College; about twenty of 
the neighbouring clergy, ‘habited in their 
academical costume; the solicitors, the 
architect, and the contractor. After the 
consecration a sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. D. Beynon, the new incumbent. 
Then followed the consecration of the 
burial-ground. Among the company pre. 
sent, were the party from Eatington Park, 
consisting of Kk. J. Shirley, Esq., (to 
whom the college is much indebted for his 
kind assistance in carrying this design into 
execution), and his family ; Viscount East- 
nor, M.P.; Rev. H. and the Misses Wise, 
of Offchurch; Mrs. Foulkes and Miss 
Taylor, accompanied by Dr, and Mrs. 
Stanton, Rev. Mr. Knottisford and family, 
&c.—Camb. Chron. 

On Friday, Oct. 18th, a purse containing 
2601. was presented by the inhabitants of 
Dudley to the Rev. John Booth, B. A., on 
his leaving the curacy of St. Edmund’s 
church, as a token of their esteem and re- 
spect for his private worth, and in testi- 
mony of their approbation of his public 
conduct during a residence of nearly nine 
years in that town.—We understand the 
rev, gentleman has been appointed cu- 
rate to the united churches of Tedstone 
Wafer and Edvin Loche, near Bromyard. 
— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE, 

New Cuverenrs.—We have authority 
for stating, that a deputation waited on the 
Vicar of Badford, earnestly requesting that 
the projected church for Little Horton 
might be built near to the Wisbey-bank foot, 
on a site which the Low Moor Company 
would be most happy to give, of at least an 
acre of ground, sal des a very liberal sub- 
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scription may be anticipated, The situa. 
tion of this church will be of advantage to 
the inhabitants of Horton, Wisbey, and 
Rowling. We believe that the vicar 
quite approved of the suggestions of the 
deputation, and therefore the church pro- 
posed for Little Horton may be expected to 
be placed near Wisbey-bank foot.— York 
Chron. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16th, a very nu- 
merous and influential meeting was held in 
the Concert-room, York, to consider the 
best means of affording relief to the Irish 
Clergy. The platform was crowded with 
the gentry and clergy of the city, whilst the 
centre of the room presented an assemblage 
of rank and fashion rarely witnessed in that 
ancient city. The chair was taken by his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. Up- 
wards of 1100/. was subscribed in the 
room; and it is expected that this munifi- 
cent subscription will be considerably in- 
creased, 

On Sunday, Dec. 6th, his Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York ordained sixteen 
priests and eighteen deacons, in the chapel 
ut ishopsthorpe. An appropriate sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the Rey. 
Edward Henry Abney, curate of Holy Tri- 
nity, Mieklegate, York. Amongst the 
candidates admitted to priest's orders, were 
the Rev. T. Sharples, Aberford, and the 
Rey. Henry Middleton, New Mill; 
amongst those admitted to deacon’s or- 
ders, was the Rev. William Batterby, 
Heckmondwike, near Leeds. 

At the same ordination, the Rev. W. 
Putsey, master of the grammar-school, 
Pickering, was admitted to the sacred 
office of a priest, as was also his son, the 
Rev. William Putsev, to the curacies of 
Ormesby and Eaton, in this county, on the 
nomination of the Rev.James Thompson, 
vicar. - -York Chronicle. 

Previous to the Rev. H. K. Borton, 
M.A., leaving Scarborough, to take pos- 
session of the rectory of Whickham, St. 
Paul's, Essex, he was presented by his 
vicar, the Rev. M. H. Miller, M.A., with 
avery handsome private service of com- 
munion plate, bearing the following in- 
scription :—* Presented to the Rev. H.K. 
Borton, by the Rev. M. H. Miller, as a 
small tribute of esteem, and an acknow- 
ledgment for his very valuable assistance 
during the time he was curate of Scar- 
borough.— Sept. 1835.’’— Ibid. 

Cuurcn Accommopation.—The requi- 
Sition to the Rev. Prebendary Roberson, 
‘to take measures for convening an early 
meeting, at Leeds, of the clergy and laity 
ofthe West Riding, for promoting a so- 
cicty fpr building and endowing churches, 
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and otherwise supplying in some degree 
the lamentable deficiency of church aceom- 
modation and pastoral superintendence 
which now exists in this densely-peopled 
district,” having received 172 signatures, 
has been presented to the reverend gentle- 
man, and a meeting will probably take 
place early in the month of January, and 
in the mean time inquiries have been set 
on foot to ascertain the extent of church 
accommodation, Xc. required. The Arch- 
bishop of York has expressed his entire 
approbation of the object of the proposed 
meeting. — Leeds Intelligencer. 


SCOTLAND. 

Muniricext Girr. — The Rev. Mr. 
Candlish, of St. George’s Church, has re- 
ceived anonymously the sum of 20001., to 
endow the chapel lately purchased by St. 
George's congregation from the Unita- 
rians,— Edinburgh Paper. 


IRELAND. 


Procress or tue Reronmation,—The@ 
Rev. Messrs, Crotty, formerly Romish 
priests of Birr, have instituted a public 
subscription ‘‘ to provide a chapel suitable 
to the eccommodation of their numerous 
and increasing congregation, where their 
followers can have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the holy Scriptures, and worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and from whence saint and image 
worship and the revolting superstitions of 
the scapular shall be excluded.” 


Tue Irisn Crercy.—We quote the fol- 
lowing from the Dublin Evening Mail:— 
‘‘Qur readers will peruse with unalloyed 
delight the following communication from 
the Bishop of Exeter to his Grace the Lord 
Primate of Ireland :— 

*** Liverweal House, Torquay, Nov. 24, 1835. 

“*My dear Lord Archbishop,—I have 
the gratification to enclose a half bank-note 
of 10001, which [| am requested by a 
generous man, who forbids me to disclose 
his name, to place at the disposal of your 
Grace, for the benefit of the distressed 
Irish Clergv.—Always your Grace's most 
faithful servant, “*H, Exerer. 

*«* His Grace the Lord Primate.’ 


‘‘His Grace the Primate has received 
the munificent donation of 10001. from 
Lord Rolle, to be applied by his Grace to 
the relief of the suffering Irish clergy, 
The Lord Primate has also received 1,000/. 
from the Worcester Diocesan subscription 
for the relief of the suffering Irish clergy. 
All other subscriptions sent to him have 
been transmitted to the London commit- 
tee, and acknowledged in their reports.” 


Q 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lexicon A gyptiaco.Latinum, ex veteribus Lin- 
gue A gyptiace Monumentis, ab Henrico 
Tattam, A.M., F.R.S., &c. Oxonii e Typo- 
gTrapheo Academico, svo. 11. 10s. 

The Wavericy Novels, Part I., price Is., to be 
continued every Saturday, illustrated by Tur- 
ner, Stanfield, M‘Clise, Ewins, Hart, Harvey, 
Melville, Allom, &c. &c. 

Landscape Historical Illustrations of Scotland 
andthe Waverley Novels, from Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, Professor, R.A., &c. &c., 
No. 1., price 1s. The whole to be completed 
in 48 monthly numbers, in demy quarto, each 
containing Two Plates, and Four Pages of 
Letter-press, consisting of Extracts from the 
Novels, and Legendery and Historical Notices 
of the Scenes represented. By the Rev. G.N, 
Wright, M.A. 

Memoir of the late Mrs. Stallybrass, Missionary 
to Sibena. By her Husband. With a Sketch 
of her Character, by Dr. Swan; and an Intro. 
duction by Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney. Fc. 8vo. 
Bound in cloth, 5s. 

The Book of Common Prayer, printed in a clear 
type, with Short Explanatory Notes, for Church 
Service and Private Use, in a neat pocket size. 
By the Rev. G. Valpy, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Camb. Price 5s. 6d. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XXIV. (Taylor's Life of 
Christ, Vol. Ill.) Fe. 5s. 

Blunt on the Articles. 4dthedit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Order for the Burial of the 
Dead, By the Rev. W. Greswell. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Iss. 

Dissertations on Ethical and Physical Science. 
By Stewart, Mackintosh, Playfair, and Leslie. 
4to. 17. 16s, 

A Course of Lectures on Civil Establishments of 
Religion, delivered in Edinburgh. New edit. 


I2mo. Ss, 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X11., Part I. 4to. 
Iss, 


O'’Croly'’s Inquiry into the Points of Difference 
between the Roman-catholic and Protestant 
Churches. 8S8vo. 6s 

Chambers’ Educational Course, ‘* History of the 
English Language and Literature.” By Robt. 
Chambers l2mo. ws. Od. cloth. 

Chambers’ Educational Course, ‘* Infant Educa- 
tion.’’ 12m0, 2s. 

Anecdotes of Books and Anthors. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Embroidered Facts, By Alfred Barnard. Square, 
4a. 

Wright's Conic Sections, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Alansard’s Debates, Vol. XXIX., 3rd Series, being 
Vol. V. of Session 1835. 8vo. 12. 10s. bds. ; 
1/7, 198, half. bound. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
Svo. 2/. 

Select Cases decided by Lord Brougham in the 
Court of Chancery, in 1833-34. Edited by C. 
P. Cooper, Esq. Vol. 1. Royal Svo, 24s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Poor Laws, with Ap- 
pendix. By P. B. Leigh, Esq. 12mo0. 20s. 
Watson's New Botanical Guide, (England and 

Wales.) 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Composition of Latin 
Verse. By C. Rapier, A.B. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Natural Evidence of a Future Life. By F.C. 
Bakewell. Svo, 12s 

On the Mental Hlumination and Moral Improve. 
ment of Mankind. By Thomas Dick, LL.D 
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The Young Man’s Book of Piety. Royal 32mo. 3s. 

The Sister of Charity, and other Poems. By E. 
Farhill. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. 3 vols. royal 
l2Zmo. 1. 11s. 6d. 

Paley’s Evidences Epitomized. 18mo. 5s. 

Caunter’s Records of a Londen Clergyman. Fe. 
43. 

Davy’s Experimental Chemistry. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Supplement to Reed’s Six Months in a Convent. 
ismo. IS. 

An Initiatory Step to English Composition. By 
M. Rice. I2mo. 5s. 

Devotions for Family Use. By Rev. C. Girdle- 
stone, A.M. i2mo. 2s. 

Hughes’ History of England, Vol. XVIII, 5s. 

The Northern Tourist, 1836. 4to. 1. Is. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap. Book. 8vo. 8s. 

Parochial Examinations relative to the Destitute 
Classes in Ireland, S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Common Sense for Common People. By Martin 
Doyle. l2mo. Is. 

A Dictionary of the Writers on Prophecy. 8vo. 
8s. Od. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1836. I8mo,_ Is. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXVI. (Prior, Vol. II.) Fe. 
os, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXIII j 

History of Rome, Vol. Il.) Fe. 6s. 

Letters, &c., of S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo 

18s. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets in Coptic, with a 
Latin Translation. By Rev. Henry Tattam, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

The Complete Works of Bentley, edited by the 
Rev. A. Dyce, in which are included various 
Critical Conjectures, &c., never before printed. 
The two first volumes, containing the Disserta- 
tion on Phalaris and the Epist. ad Millium, 
wi.h Notes by the Editor, will shortly appear 
as a separate publication. 

Elements of International Law, with a Sketch of 
the History ofthe Science. By Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D., Resident Minister from the United 
States to the Court of Berlin. 

A Brief Memoir of Sir Wm. Blizard, Kt., F.R.S., 
L.and E., Surgeon and Vice. President of the 
London Hospital. Read before the Hunterian 
Society, October, 1835, to which are appended 
additional particulars of his Life and Writings. 
By W. Cooke, M.R.C.S., Secretary to the Hun- 
tenian Society. 


On the ist of February will appear, the First 
Number, to beconutinued monthly, price Is. 6d., 
of The Magazine of Popular Science, and Jour- 
nal of the Useful Arts. Edited under the Di- 
rection of the Society for the Ulustration and 
Fncouragement of Practical Science, at the 
Adelaide-street Gallery, London. 

It is the intention of Mr. Valpy to reprint in 8vo, 
(uniformly with the established Library Edi- 
tions of Hume and Smollet,) the Rev. T.S. 
Hughes’ Continuation of the History of Eng- 
land, from the reign of Geo. II. to 1835. This 
Continnous History will be completed in six 
monthly vols., the first to appear in February. 

A Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary, for the Use of Schools, bv the 
Rev. Dr. Niblock, in one thick square vo!., will 
be published early in February. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Nov. 24, To Dec. 24, 1835. 








3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 8 per cent. |e Red. 3% per cent. New 3% percent, | Anns., Jan. &July 

Highest.. . Oe 994 ' . 
Shut. Shut. Shut. 

Lowest.. 893 S84 

——— — = 

Long Anns. | Rank Stock, India Stock, Exchequer Bills India Bonds. 
| 
Highest | 164 212 ~ IS pm. 7 pm. 
sae + -16et - Shut. 

Lowest... 16 §- Sota 2104 12 pm. 2 pm. 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Price. | Div. Price, | Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ... 931. 10, 12) |London & Birmingham Rail- 9] | 
INE URS i ccdanccancensenecs 85 | 3.15 wav... S100. fg 45paids) * 
Grand Union do........ccccccecess 24.15 l Grand Junction do. ¢ 100. 40 83 
Huddersfield do. ........0... 00000: 30° | 1.10 [Liverpool & Manches. do. ¢ 100, 215 : - 
Kennet and Avon do............. 19.10, -  jAtlas Assurance Company... 13. 10 | 12.6 
GE 6 Gikkcisnisncacadssccidécons 115.10 14 Globe Ni cetecstccdlatibta caciceaicca neat 151 7 
Stafford & Worcester do......... 690 36 |East India Dock ................ 92 4 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 270 15 |London Docks.........ccccccccccee | 60 | 2.10 
Worcester & Birmingham do...) &3 4 |St. Katherine’s do................ 1 Oe i: 
Wilts and Berks do. ............ a WOR: I iicsiticncnnancai octane | 103 5 
‘King’s Colle BO oe ssccseceeeserssees 42.10 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mr. Furnival,” “R. W. B.,” “ Luther,” ‘S. E.'s” four letters, “ Cantabrigiensis,’ 
“A,” “eb” Cor “S.,”" for it is impossible to tell—the letter relates to “ W.D.” on Con- 
firmation, ) ‘*S.,” “ E. H.,” ** A Rural Incorporated Member,” “F. D.,”'and  Davus,” are 
received, and shall receive early attention. 

The excellent letter on ‘* Intimacy with Dissenters’’ shall likewise appear as soon as pos- 
sible ; and the writer's kind offer as to his own church is most thankfully accepted, 


The Editor is very sorry that the Collector of the Hymns reviewed last month is so much 
offended,—but what can be done ? He heartily wishes that collectors of hymns would not send 
them for review, for the reviewers (whoever they be) can only say what they think is true. 
The difficulty of reviewing such collections, and the dislike to setting ‘up one man’s taste 
against another's, has been frequently mentioned. In answer to the writer's questions, the 
Editor can only say, that he does not know of any entirely unobjectionable collection of hymns. 
Without saying whether he knows of any less objectionable than the present, (which is the 
next question, ) he would say, that that ‘could be no justification for sending among children 
what is objectionable. It can hardly be worth while here to debate whether teachers of 
national schools ought to be contented with what they hav e, on Ww hich there will be different 
opinions ; (is it not, by the way, a new notion that learning a large quantity of verses by 
heart is a main object i in a national school ?) but the Editor must say that he rejoices that, at 
present, the managers of national schools are not allowed, at their pleasure, to introduc ¢ any 
of the many bad collections with which the country is deluged. The Editor is not at all 
surprised to hear that, of two hymns objected to last month as bad, one comes from Watts, 
the other from Cowper. Nothing can be more curious than the difference in Cowper's 
Hymns in the Olney Collection, a few being of this very first order of excellence, and some 
really (one must say) wretched. No one, again, it is presume d, mf? that among the 
myriad hymns of the excellent Watts some are “ miserable” indeed. Let the writer be as- 
sured, once more, that what was said, was said with pain, and that the reasons given for 
saying it may be erroneous, but that they certainly seemed to the writer very work ou ones. 
The general diffusion of poetry, (not speaking now of this yolume, but generally, ) bad in 
taste, v ague in expression, and loose in doctrine, ts an evil. But to aay this, or anything else 
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which can give pain to those who are earnestly wishing to do good, or to be the means of its 
being said, is painful in the extreme ; and these are not words of course. The Editor can only 
express his hope that no more collections of hymns will be sent for review. . 


“TT. S. L. V." wishes to ask Mr. Newman (with reference to the advertisement to the 
second volume of his Sermons My where those directions of our church are to be found autho 
rizing the introduction of a lecture or sermon “between the reading of Scripture and the 
prayers; by which, I suppose, he means after the second lesson in the evening service, which 
is the time the rubric after the catechism appoints for catechising 2?” 


‘© A Country Curate” mentions the Introduction to the Second Part of the Homilies as 
forming some excuse for those who alter the lessons. In the note to which he refers this was 
not noticed, simply because it has been noticed already so very often. It has no authority, 
nor can any authority, as it is apprehended, be pleaded for thus defying the orders laid down 
in the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, and the Calendar, which has received every 
force which church authority can give. Does the ‘* Country Curate’’ not think that a wilful 
and regular departure from such authority to suit an individual minister's sermons deserves 
to be brought to the notice of those who are authorized to rebuke it ? 


‘¢ A Clergyman of Surrey” desires to call the reader's notice to an important Appendix on 
Archdeacon Broughton’s Sermon at Canterbury. It relates to the aygressions of popery. 
Everything from Archdeacon Broughton deserves attention, 


In reply to P. Q.” the Editor cannot but express his conviction that a person of such 
excellent intentions as Mr. Stanley will not be slow to confess that it isa perfect impossibility 
(even for one of his ability) to form, in a few days, (and his visit, as Mr. Nangle states, and 
as is clear from his book, was not more, ) the slightest notion whatever of the state of things 
in Ireland, and will not be surprised that others consider his book as merely an expression of 
his preconceived opinions as a very liberal politician. If he could have alleged facts, or made 
observations, the discussion recommended by “ P,Q.” might have been advisable ; but as 
things are, to enter on the question with Mr. Stanley would only be considering whether 
strong Whig opinions on this matter are right or wrong. 


There is another very able letter in the ‘ Gloucestershire Chronicle” on the “ Patriot,” 
from which it appears that the ‘‘ Christian Advocate” has begun to attack it as too mild, 
and not fiith ful to the cause of dissent, stating that many ministers have given it up, and 
that it is no longer publicly supported, but has passed into private hands, &e. &c. The 
* Patriot’ denies a good deal of this. But it seems that neither the one nor the other of 
these precious papers answers. 

« E. W.'s” papers and drawing are just received, with thanks. 


Sir,—I should be obliged to you to insert the following errata in the articles on Parochial 
Psalmody :—In that of October, p. 423, for ‘* Meter Chapel,” read “ Quebee Chapel, Port- 
man Square.’ In that of December, p. 680, for “ tunes each arranged on the barrels,” read 
“tunes scientifically arranged on the barrels."’ Again, in the list of organ builders, for 
‘ Byam,” read * Bryceson ;” also, for “ Ghent and Hill,” read “ Elhott and Hill;"* for 
> Benington,” read * Bevington ;” for ‘* Liverton,” read ‘* Lincoln.” R. 

The Editor has received the following remarks on “ R.’s” letter, which ought to appear at 
once :— 

“ Sin,—In © R.’s” very excellent paper he has fallen into some little mistakes in his 
detail, which might militate against his desire to see barrel organs widely adopted in village 
churches. He says, ‘ for a small sum we are not able to give the chromattre scale in the 
lower notes, and this is apt to mar the effect of the chord.” Now barrel organs only are 
never constructed upon a chromatic scale in the lower notes; they are so from the tenor 
upward, and it is in that part the harmony of the chord might suffer were it otherwise than 
pects ; the bass ocfaves only are used, and the extent of an objection to a church barrel 
organ of even the smallest size, is, the necessity of sometimes changing the key in which the 
tune was composed ; but as this seldom transposes the air more than a semitone above or 
below its original key, it can scarcely be considered worth notice asa defect. ‘* R.,’’ in his 
combination of stops‘for small barrel organs, has introduced one called the 12th. Its effects 
(in producing a continuous predominance of Sths) is, in my opinion, objectionable in either 
finger or barrel organs, except as an adjunct in such instruments as possess a full complement 
of stops. No warping of the barrels need be apprehended, in fact ; it would imply the use of 
unseasoned material, which time would render the more manifest rather than effect a remedy. 


“Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, Joun Gray.” 


* Here follow some words quite illegible. 








